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nn (ney are not ‘‘Holeproof’’ we will give you NEW HOSE FREE, 
peci wfactured yarn. This yarn is lighter in weight 
to continued pressure and wear, is not thick 
rand well made. There is hardly any spring of 
ior the appearance of holes and thin places. 
One Te sack tos at 

, sen em us 

we sell,and we will presen: 7 
cost 


The comfort and pleasure of good f of well-being and satisfaction all day | 
while to busine prs and bony BegeaA BE ty bby be tiresome task, the 6 01 





Price: 2 Pairs Ladies’ Stockings, 3/10, post 2d. 2 Pairs Gents’ Socks, 2/10, post ed. 


COLOURED HOSE For ladies, in black, Se tan, and light mole 


SILK HOLEPROOF most delightful. The latest chamnagne colour is stocked. also empire blue, pearl-grey, tan, and black, 

Silk Hosa is proverbially bad wearing ; think how nice ir is to have Silke Hose that is guaranteed 

to wear for two months without developing holes! So sure a e we of this that we replace every pair that deveiops holes within two months 

of purchase. Price Two Pairs Gents’ Socks. 7/6, post 2d. Two Pairs Ladies’ Stockings, 10/6, post 2d_—lease state boot size, write name 
and address plainly, and go for your postal order now. Don’ let good inventions pass you. Call o- write. 


Ss VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept. 157), The Mail Order House, Queen’s Rd., BRIGHTON. 


OND Cold feet can now be a thing of the 
YOUR COAL BILL NEARLY HALVED past. The new * Slipon” under-Socks 
are made of beautiful warm, woolly, 
<6} ins. > Place one of these patent savers in your grate, and you will notice the F non-trritating material. \ orn next to 
increased heat sent into the room. The coals do not cake at the back, the shin. Your sock or stocking is 

burning uselessly ; the fire is much brighter, and remains in a { worn over them. They create a ylo 
pleasant glow down to the last cin ler. A fire-g-ate firted with dh ing warmth. 10 not fill up the boor 
one of these **Grato” cual savers never refuses to light, a free } Can be washed aga.n and again. 1/- 
circulation of air ensuring perfect combustion. Air custs A per pair. Posta,e td. extra, State 
nothing —it improves the fire—so burn it. A large quantity ' t size lostal Orders only 

of coal is saved on each fire—although the amount of heat i is VA UGHAN & HEATHER 
sent out isgrea ly inc eased. Does not crack like the old ; . (Dept. 757). Ihe Mail Order House, 

«lamnsy and unsighily fire brick; you buy one now for QUEEN Ss Reap, BRIGHTON 

a very small cost, and it wil 


SAVE YOUR COAL YEAR AFTER YEAR hoa! 
Ageuts wanted Every housekeeper will appreciate this benefit. The antes. 
small outlay is easily saved in two or three days. Why 1 Gv Postage 











not buy one now? | hey are mace in two sizes: large size (5$ ins. across), 
2/-; small size (gins. across) 1/6. Carriage on each, 3d. (P.O.'s only). 
Call or write : 


VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept 167), The Mail Order House, Queen's Rd., BRIGHTON. 


500 HOURS’ LIGHT for 13° 
“Fool-Proof’ Lamp. “5, = i one (Pg 2 DON’T HOPE FOR THE BEST 
cause, even with the most careless nendiag. r is anenianaby ait! BUY A BOTTLE OF 


there is no exposed flame t» flicker or blow out when used out ot 


doors, near bedroom windows or cu tains, or drauglity corners. Many 

people would | ke their dark recesses, halls or | .asements well lighted. 

tut cannot manage tuis because of the ex: ense. But one of these 

Jt can be used httle * Fool-Proof ” Lamps placed 

asa smoket's in those eerie Co ners or dark stair ORDON 
companion, case landin, s will co-t no more than 

andis abso.nte ny for sc« hours. Candles xive only 

/y osourdess; it hours for tle same amor nt and ar 

uvars foryears, 3 also h ghly dar gerous, aid look rather 


& isagreathoon poverty stricken, Tiese lamps are 


to those who really artistic. the pattern 1s beauti 
are nervous in fully design: d, copper bas, and wel om 0 qd Sup 

che dark. finisled, las the appearance of ; 
really ex) ens've article. Totally di 


ferent to tiie usual run of oil Tamas AND YOU'VE GOT IT. 


ous Paraffin Oil, Price 

. postage and pack 

ine Bh ‘AU A New Process—Rather H-t. 

& HEATHER (Dep: = 

167) the Mail Orde: Sweet Spiced—Sweeter and Spicy. 
se. Queen’s Road Everywhere at 

BRIGHTON. 3d., 6d.. 9d., and 1s. per bottle. 


RENEW YOUR YOUTH. DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


Keep always well, strong, hearty, 
vigorous, full of vim, by ma: vellous 


home self treatment that works won- 
ders. Everybody delighted. The 
one cause of nearly all disease dis- 
covered and annihilated. i will ae 


what drugs cannot do, it will remove 


the cause of your trouble and not 
cover uv the symptoms. Produces 
remarkable effects ; the clear healthy 
skin, and absolute immunity to many 


ailments. Positively gives a new 


lease of life. Rids she system of all 
di-eased conditions. No drugs, dieting. fasting, or exer- 
cises. Simply a new, easy, harmless home treatment of 
extraordinary merit. Patrons declare the treatment price- B 7] 


fess, and constantly send the most enthusiastic reports 


Be sure and write to-day for booklet and full particulars. . 
Enclose stamp to pay postage. WRITE NOW. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


YOUNG MOORE, Dept. ?.M.,168 Strand London, W.C. 
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They all looked at the clock alertly, as if expecting that 
at any moment this eminently pacific member of the house- 
bold might suddenly develop an arm and strike at them. 


See the story, ‘‘ The Ver-darned Cloc page 
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CANADA AT THE 
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2/N spite of the passing 
prominence assumed 
by the Naval ques- 
tion, the future of 
Canada, as far as the 
relations with the 
mother country are 
concerned, will not 
+ be decided by any 
scheme of defence, but by the relative 








strength of the attractions of the 
United States and Great Britain. 
Other factors in the future. of the 


Dominion are not to be overlooked, but 
it will be found that one and all turn 
upon the hinges of Protection or Free 
Trade. The Fiscal Policy will in the 
long run settle the Naval question and 
many others which have yet to claim 
urgency. 

Canada will either justify the late 
Io 
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Professor Goldwin Smith by becoming 
absorbed in the United States or, while 
maintaining friendly relations with her 
neighbours across the immense un- 
defended border line, will remain part 
of the British Empire. This last con- 


dition would appear to involve a 
continuation of the existing Fiscal 
policy. 


If the political problem in Canada 
were to be decided between those who 
retain an affection for the mother 
country on the one hand and those who 
have lost or never known such a feeling 
on the other, there would be little un- 
certainty in the outlook. The triumph 
secured by Mr. Borden and his fol- 
lowers at the polls would be repeated 
when he makes his next appeal to the 
country, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier would 
linger for the rest of his life in the cold 








shades of opposition, the victim of one 
of those mischances which from time to 
time destroy a political career. 

But the comparatively recent elec- 
tions for the provincial parliament in 
Saskatchewan, and the outspoken utter- 
ances of extremists like Mr. Bourassa 
who maintains a certain influence be- 
cause he brings to the great game of 
politics the element of personal probity 
of which in Canada it stands in need— 
are facts that cannot safely be over- 
looked. 


AN APPEAL TO SENTIMENT 


The fall of the Liberal administra- 
tion was due in part to a spirited 
appeal to the British-born to remember 
their heritage, in part to the opposition 
of the great commercial interests to a 
policy of Reciprocity that would have 
handed them over to the tender mercies 
of United States Trust Magnates, and 
in part to the corruptions and _ ineffi- 
ciency that had crept into the high 
places of a Liberalism to which no fear 
of the future presented itself. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier came to office and left it 
with clean hands, but more generosity 
than justice is required to say as 
much for all his colleagues. When, for 
example, the full details of the Trans- 
continental Railway scandal are given 
to the world—and there is no reason to 
suppose they will be withheld—the re- 
pute of Liberalism on its administrative 
side will hardly be enhanced. Un- 
happily in Canada, as in the United 
States, politics isa profession ; the spoils 
of war go to the victor, and a change of 
power is marked by the prompt re- 
moval from office of all workers in what 
are known as the “ exterior 
No man is too great or too small to 
suffer from the swing of the pendulum. 

Men like Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier are not directly responsible for 
these conditions, but they are not 
strong enough to combat them, for 
Canada is young in years and primitive 
in thought, her standard is a com- 
mercial one, nor can she wholly escape 
the contamination of the conditions 
prevailing to the south of her longest 
boundary. 


”” services. 
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POLITICAL MYOPIA 


In the long run, the policy that domi- 
nates Canada will be that which appears 
to possess the greatest immediate advan- 
tage to a people who in their rank and 
file may be said, with no intentional dis- 
courtesy, to suffer from political myopia. 

To all outward seeming the instinct of 
the Canadian people was sound when it 
rejected utterly the Fielding-Knox Re- 
ciprocity Treaty, but there are many 
Liberals of undoubted patriotism, men 
of a commanding ability which is associ- 
ated with genuine love for the mother 
country, who hold that Mr. Borden 
owed his victory to a confusion of issues, 
and that as soon as the extraordinary 
wave of Canadian prosperity ceases to 
advance, the Reciprocity question will 
come again to the fore and will not be 
decided so readily as it was last year. 
The Balkan war will have done much to 
extend the period of Canadian pros- 
perity by keeping up the price of corn 
after the most productive harvest that 
has yet fallen to the Dominion. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE FIELDING- 
KNOX TREATY 

At first sight the arguments against 
the Fielding-Knox arrangement are 
overwhelming. They may be set out 
briefly here, and it should be remem- 
bered that, in the light of history, Mr. 
Borden and his followers see the United 
States seeking, under cover of an agree- 
ment that applies to raw materials only, 
for an extension to free trade in manu- 
factures, and a comprehensive com- 
mercial union in which the Canadian 
lion shall lie down with the United 
States wolf—and inside it. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his followers deny that 
the danger exists, although history, 
ex-President Taft, Senator “‘Champ”’ 
Clark and other evidences are against 
them. 

It would seem that President Taft 
and his advisers were concerned by the 
spread of the Tariff Reform movement 
in England and the danger that 
Canada would get a preference over the 
United States in the British market. 
There had been a Reciprocity agree- 
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ment between the States and Canada 
in 1854, following, longo intervallo, the 
arrival of Free Trade in England ; it 
was abrogated by the States in 1866, 
very largely on the ground that it had 
failed to bring about the complete com- 
mercial union it was designed to foster. 
Canada felt the loss until she entered 
the ranks of protected manufacturing 
countries ; then she began to prosper, 
and the opening up of the West set the 
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PROPABLE FFFECTS OF RECIPROCITY 


Had a Reciprocity Treaty been 
agreed, say the Conservatives, Great 
Britain could never have given Canada 
a preference upon her wheat, for it 
would have been so mixed with the 
wheat supplies of the States that differ- 
entiation must have proved impossible, 
and a British export trade of the value 
of about one hundred thousand pounds 

















SIGNING THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN British Amb d 


This photograph is interesting as showing not only the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, 





at Washingt but President Taft and Secretary 





ARBITRATION TREATY, 
AUGUST, 1911. 


seal to a prosperity at which civilisation 
marvels. Doubtless the enormous in- 
flux into Canada of farmers from the 
United States, coupled with the outcry 
against the Food Trusts, inclined Presi- 
dent Taft and Secretary Knox to turn 
with favour towards a Treaty which, 
while it expressly excluded manufactured 
articles, promised, apart from other con- 
siderations, to be very useful to the 
millers, the paper-makers and other 
manufacturers, by supplying them with 
raw material, of which their own sup- 
plies are becoming largely diminished. 


Knox, both promoters of Reciprocity between the U.S.A. and Canada. 
















a month would have been seriously 
affected. 

Another strange effect of Reciprocity, 
if it led, as the Conservatives fear it 
would lead, to commercial union, would 
be that Canada would be compelled to 
give right of free entry to all the coun- 
tries with which she has ‘“ most 
favoured nation’”’ clauses. Not only 
the U.S.A., but Japan, the Argentine, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, Russia, 
Austro-Hungary, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, Switzerland and Spain would 
have the right to bring their goods duty 
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free to Canada and to charge what they 
liked in the way of duty for any imports 


from Canada. Doubtless a big smug- 
gling industry would spring up along 
the vast and lightly-patrolled Canadian- 
United States border in all the small 
articles that would come freely into 
Canada and be heavily taxed on enter- 
ing the States. The cost of a pre- 
ventive service would be immense, 
its incidents would lead to constant 
friction, and the only benefit would 
come to the writers of the new romances 
of the prairies. 

Last, but not least, Reciprocity, de- 
veloping commercial union, would break 
up a large part of the work Canada has 
accomplished since the brave days of 
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CANADA'S EX-PREMIER 
AND HIS WIFE. 


A recent snapshot of 
Sir Wilfrid and Lady Laurier. 


Sir John MacDonald. It would return 
to the States the many factories that 
have been established of late years in 
Canada and are accountable for the 
support of a large number of skilled 
Canadian workers; it would paralyse 
the manufacturing interest, which 
would fail to withstand the dumping 
from the south; it might check the 
influx of British capital. 

Montreal, Halifax and St. John 
would dwindle; from their ports the 
trade would pass to Portland, Boston 
and New York, to the serious loss of 
thousands of Canadians. Winnipeg 
would cease to be the centre of the 
wheat industry, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul would share the pride 
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CANADA'S PRESENT PREMIER 
AND HIS WIFE. 


The Rt. Hon. R. L. and Mrs. Borden. 
Photographed during their visit to England. 


of place. The east and west traffic 
across the continent would be replaced 
by traffic north and south; the railway 
magnates of the U.S.A. would turn 
gladly to another field which would add 
to their unspendable millions, The 
Milling Trust, the Meat Trust and the 
rest would lend their effective aid 
(though even the Meat Trust would be 
puzzled to give Canada worse meat than 
it suffers from at present). 

Canada’s proud position would pass ; 
she would become a hewer of wood, a 
miner of ore and a grower of wheat for 
the great power on her southern border- 
line, and, with a diminishing manufac- 
ture and a cessation of British interest, 


would become ultimately ‘“‘ an appanage 
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of the United States.” If,onthe other 
hand, Canada limited Reciprocity to the 
terms of the Fielding-Knox agreement, 
and resisted the ever-increasing pres- 
sure from the south, Canadian Conserva- 
tives say that the United States would 
be bitterly disappointed, would intrigue 
to bring about their end, and would be- 
come an enemy instead of a mere busi- 
ness competitor. 


Mr. BoRDEN’sS OBJECTIONS 


Mr. Borden has summed up his ob- 
jections to Reciprocity, and they may 
be tabulated here: 

1. It is destructive of Federation, for 
it must tend to separate manufacturing 
from agricultural Canada. 
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2. It shatters the ideal of Reciprocity 
within the Empire. 

3. It turns over Canada from Down- 
ing Street to Washington. 

4. It is a menace to internal lines of 
water communication, to ocean ship- 
ping and to Canadian Atlantic ports. 

5. It surrenders the control of 
Canada’s destiny to the United States. 

6. It interlocks Canada’s fiscal system 
with that of the U.S.A., and fetters the 
power of the Dominion Parliament to 
alter the tariff from time to time in the 
interests of Canada. 

7. Its duration depends upon the 
U.S.A. As the stronger power she 
would dictate terms. ‘ 

8. It aims at complete commercial 
union and the consequent exclusion of 
the British Empire. 

g. It opens to the U.S.A. Canada’s 
home market, which consumes 80 per 
cent. of the manual and agricultural 
products. 

10. It abandons the policy of im- 
proved trade relations with Britain, 
Canada’s best customer, and centres the 
country’s hopes on the U.S.A., Canada’s 
strongest competitor. 

11. It threatens the 
Canada’s fishing bounties. 

12. It will destroy the distinctive 
character and reputation of Canada’s 
staple products, which would be known 
in future as American rather than 
Canadian. 

13. It exposes Canada’s natural re- 
sources to the depredation of the 
United States Trusts. 

14. It would aid these Trusts to put 
pressure upon Provincial Governments, 
to depart from their present practice of 
conserving Canada’s raw material. 

15. It will reduce the price paid to 
the Canadian producer without benefit 
to the Canadian consumer, because the 
Trusts would take from both parties. 

16. It will encourage the export of 
raw material and unfinished products for 
manufacture abroad instead of at home. 

17. It isa rash and hazardous experi- 
ment for which the prosperity of Canada 
affords no excuse. 

18. It may lead to annexation, which 
is the avowed object of several leading 
statesmen of the U.S.A. 


existence of 
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Here, indeed, is an immensely strong 
case against the scheme that brought 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s long term of office 
toaclose. Let us see how it is answered 
by Canadian Liberalism. 


THE CANADIAN LIBERALS’ ANSWER 


One of the leading unofficial Liberals 
of Ontario, a province wholly opposed 
to Reciprocity, is Mr. Hartley Dewart, 
K.C. A brilliant lawyer, he has pleaded 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in London; a gifted and 
eloquent politician, he has been chosen 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier to lead more 
than one forlorn hope in Canada’s most 
Conservative province at election-time ; 
a lover of the mother country, he would 
not, for any political advantage, asso- 
ciate himself with a scheme likely to 
sever the ties that he, in common with 
all the finer intellects of the Dominion, 
holds most dear. 

Two or three weeks after the Reci- 
procity arrangement was announced 
(Mr. Fielding’s speech was delivered on 
January 26 and was the first intima- 
tion received by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Cabinet), Mr. Dewart wrote a letter 
to The Globe, the leading Conserva- 
tive paper in Toronto—a temperate, 
statesmanlike appeal which, to quote 
the language of his profession, was 
afterwards used in evidence against him 
in his fight for the Centre York division 
at the Dominion Election. It ex- 
presses so clearly the attitude of 
Liberalism in the early days of last 
year that no apology is needed for 
partial quotation. We have the signi- 
ficant utterance of a man destined in all 
probability to play a part in the future 
of Canadian Liberalism, and it will be 
hard to find any fault with its common 
sense or patriotism. Intended in the 
first instance to clear the air and insure 
for an important and unexpected issue 
the consideration it deserved, the letter 
became at election-time something in 
the nature of a Conservative pampliet. 


RECIPROCITY—A PLEA FOR NON-PARTISAN 
CONSIDERATION 


To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ THE GLOBE.” 
It is unfortunate that the proposed 
Reciprocity Tariff arrangement with the 
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United States has already been made a po- 


litical football. It is too large and vital a 
question, both from the national and imperial 
view-points, to be made a party issue upon 
which the stalwarts are to be lined up on 
either side. For very many years after the 
abrogation of the old Treaty in 1866, the 
leading men of both parties earnestly desired 
a renewal of some kind of Reciprocal trade 
arrangement with the United States. The 
loss of the United States market for our pro- 
ducts was a serious matter when Canada had 
not developed so as to furnish new channels 
for our trade within the Dominion. That 
condition does not now exist. Because 
Liberals advocated unrestricted Reciprocity 
in 1889, or made Reciprocity a plank in a pre- 
election platform in 1893, or because Con- 
servatives opposed it then—these are not 
good reasons why there should be the same 
party alignment now. 


The origin of the recent Reciprocity move- 


ment in Canada is worth considering. It 
comes from the middle West, where the 


people have sacrificed less, and benefited 
more, than inany other part of Canada. It is 
not solely due to the very considerable influx 
of valued settlers from the Western States, 
but their influence is not a negligible quantity. 
It comes at a time when the whole of Canada 
has made an enormous contribution to ensure 
the development of the new Provinces and 
to establish a new bond between the Eastern 
and Western Provinces, to bring them closer 
together in trade and transportation. 

If we are to have a new tariff arrange- 
ment with the United States at all, few dis- 
interested men can question the reasonable 
fairness to both parties of the proposals con- 
tained in the Fielding- Knox correspondence. 
In 1887 or in 1889, whether Sir John A. Mac- 
Donald or Sir Wilfrid Laurier had brought 
down such a proposal, it would undoubtedly 
have met with popular approval. But the 
whole industrial, commercial, financial and 
transportation conditions in Canada have 
changed in the last twenty-two years. There 
had been such great changes in industrial con- 
ditions when the Liberal Party came into 
power in 1896 that their existence had to be 
recognised, and wisely so. I believe that the 
present proposals are reasonably calculated 
to bring about positive advantages to the 
Canadian farmer with a relative minimum of 


disturbance to manufacturing interests. But 
that is not the whole question. The pro- 
posals must be considered from the more 


important standpoint of their ultimate effect 
upon our national life and existence, and 
their relation to Imperial diplomacy. 

It cannot be urged that there is any man- 
date from the people for such a sweeping fiscal 
change. Since 1896 Reciprocity has not been 
before the people as a political issue. Presi- 
dent Taft may need to avert a coming storm, 
even if he use a moribund legislative body to 
accomplish it. But can we not afford to wait? 
It is suggested that the attitude of the De- 
mocratic Party, which will shortly be in the 
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ascendency in one House, will justify us in 
doing so. If the people of the United States 
need our grain and timber and the products 
of our farms and fisheries, they will take good 
care to get them, free of duty, but We can sell 
them or use them ourselves whether they do 
or not. ’ 


The question, too, has an Imperial signifi- 
cance. The preference given to Great 
Britain was deliberately and wisely granted, 
because it was in the Canadian interest. It 
opened for consideration the question of pre- 
ferential trade within the Empire. It has not 
seemed good to Great Britain to adopt such a 
policy. Its adoption there and its accept 
ance here would have made the present pro- 
posals impossible. Jf the present policy of 
Great Britain has been settled, and it must bi 
so for some time to come, then any vapproche- 
ment between Canada and the United States, 
which does not interfere with our national exist- 
ence on Imperial lines, makes for the conserva- 
tion of the Empire, and it ts our duty to accept it 
This is to my mind the strongest argument in 
favour of the adoption of the proposals 


In this larger field of diplomatic relations, 
the questions of reciprocal trade between 
Canada and the United States appear to me 
to play an important part. We do not pay 
our full share, from a monetary point of view, 
for the maintenance of the Empire, though our 
contribution is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. But we are doing a still greater part 
by establishing a strong, self-reliant nation 
within the Empire whose adherence to British 
connection is the basis upon which our whole 
national fabric has been raised. That must 
be maintained at any cost. And if, con 
sistently with our national development upon 
that basis, we can increase our commercial 
dealings with the Republic to the south of us, 
on that condition only can we so deal with 
them. The national and imperial sentiment 
in Canada is strong. In its continuance and 
development lies our safety. And if con- 
sistently therewith we can add another safe- 
guard to the peace of the Empire and promot: 
the union of the Anglo-Saxon nations of the 
world in thety common interest, there are many 
who may find in that result the strongest 
reason for accepting the Reciprocity pro 
The attitude of the British Ambas 
sador, the Right Honourable James Bryce 
in the recent negotiations at Washington, goes 
far to strengthen the belief that this view is 
held by the British Government. 


It will be remembered that in the 
end, while Conservatives refused to con- 
sider the Reciprocity agreement, a large 
number of Liberals seceded and helped 
Mr. Borden’s Liberal-Conservative ma- 
jority; but the issue of last year's 
election left the poor remains of 
Liberalism defeated rather than con- 
vinced, 


posals. 
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FURTHER LIBERAL VIEWS 

Here are other convictions expressed 
on the authoritative Liberal side of 
the question : 

The defeat of Reciprocity was due to 
various causes, the most potent being an 
appeal to unreason, an appeal founded 
on beliefs that will not bear investiga- 
tion. The utterances of President Taft 
and Senator Clark. are of no special 
significance; they are the expression 
of a certain vulgarity of mind that is 
fostered by political conditions in the 
States. Liberalism trusts Canada, and 
knows the Canadians too well, to fear 
that an interchange of raw materials 
could lead either to a complete com- 
mercial union or to annexation. The 
Conservative policy is not reconciling 
the East and the West, it is antagonis- 
ing them. The Western farmer wishes 
to send his wheat to Duluth and his 
stock to Chicago, not because he loves 
the United States, but because he can 
get a higher price for these commodities 
in the cities named. 

The Imperial idea may be a potent 
factor while times are good, but it will 
not serve to bridge over bad seasons 
when the Canadian farmer sees that 
the States will pay him ten cents more 
per bushel at Duluth than he can get 
in Winnipeg. There are 200,000,000 
bushels subject to the price; it stands 
for twenty million dollars to the farmer, 
and you can’t expect him to forego this 
advantage for all time. Then again, 
transport charges are very high, and the 
Western farmer wants Reciprocity to 
enable him to buy manufactured goods, 
agricultural implements, house furniture 
and the rest, more cheaply. The East, 
which is the manufacturing country, 
does not grumble ; the West, which has 
to purchase manufactured articles and 
sell raw material to pay for them, has 
an ever-growing grievance which will 
only be overlooked during the era of 
unsettled lands and universal oppor- 
tunity. 

KEEN COMMERCIAL RIVALRY 

Then, again, the friction between 
Canada and the United States, ever a 
diminishing quantity, should be allowed 
to die down. Its existence is not un- 
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natural. The States has always been a 
keen commercial competitor, and many 
hold that it flagrantly cheated Canada 
in the matter of the Alaska Boundary 
when it appointed for its three eminent 
jurists on the Boundary Commission 
Senator Root, who had made out the 
case against Canada, and two other 
Senators who had publicly declared 
that Canada had no case. The Do- 
minion has a long memory, and the 
Alaska business did much to create an 
atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust. 
But the quality of thought and action 
in the U.S.A. is improving, however 
slowly; hostile Irish influence is di- 
minishing; the frenetic utterances of 
ex-President Taft and Senator Clark 
were coldly received by the best organs 
of opinion. Relations between Great 
3ritain and the U.S.A. are more cordial 
than they have been for a long time past ; 
Reciprocity would make them more 
cordial still by uniting the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and in this regard the movement 
has an enormous international value. 
How can a measure that relates to 
grain and lumber, and expressly ex- 
cludes manufactured commodities, en- 
able the politicians and financiers of the 
U.S.A. to corrupt Canada? English 
Conservatives and their organs in the 
Press have spoken and written as 
though, to be friendly with Great 
Britain, Canada must needs be un- 
friendly with the United States. Yet 
Canada is strong enough to face both 
the business and the bluff of her nearest 
neighbour to her own considerable ad- 
vantage. The first interest of men is 
self-interest, and the manufacturing 
East is asking too much of the agri- 
cultural West, so much, indeed, that a 
bad season or two is bound to bring 
about not only an outcry against Pro- 
tection, but some anti-Imperial feeling. 


THE LIBERAL DEFEAT NOT FINAL 


The cry from London and all England 
is undoubtedly genuine, but Canadian 
Liberalism is not the less amazed to see 
how the buying and selling of certain 
products in the best and nearest market 
can be regarded as a political move- 
ment, seeing it is merely and obviously 


acommercial one. Liberalism does not 
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accept its defeat at the polls as final. 
Reciprocity is not dead, but slumbers, 
awaiting the coming of less fortunate 
times to assume its leading place on the 
list of vital issues. Men were taken by 
surprise last year, latent suspicions were 
aroused, unworthy fears acted as election 
agents, and the result was a vote given 
in panic. The appeal in the future will 
be made to men who have recovered 
from a debauch of sentiment ; the hard- 
headed business man will be heard, and 
will have thought carefully before he 
speaks. 

Finally it should be remembered that 
Free Trade is the proper goal of Liberal- 
ism, which must see to the reduction at 
the earliest reasonable moment, and the 
ultimate abolition, of the existing tariffs 
when the work they were framed to 
assist has been accomplished. 


WESTERN CANADIANS WHO DESIRE 
RECIPROCITY 

It will be seen that, while the state- 
ments in support of Reciprocity are 
general, those made against it are 
specific, but I do not propose to weigh 
one against the other. It seems better 
to indicate the strength that underlies 
the Reciprocity movement in the West. 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and the North- 
West have received in the past few 
years an enormous influx of citizenship 
from over the border. Farmers have 
moved up literally in tens of thousands 
and have brought with them an aggre- 
gate of many millions of dollars. So 
great has the exodus become that some 
of the Western States of the U.S.A. 
held a conference at Seattle in May last 
to see whether they could devise means 
to stop it. 

Western farmers in the U.S.A. do not 
altogether deserve well of their coun- 
try. Between them they have robbed 
countless thousands of acres of their 
fertility, taking away the nitrogen store 
by successive wheat-cropping until 
to-day the bill of the United States 
for artificial fertilisers amounts to 
{10,000,000 per annum, and a nitrogen 
famine is one of the evils that the future 
is said to hold in store. Many of the 


men who have farmed land from fer- 
tility to waste in the States are now 
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operating in the Canadian West, where, 
if they are not checked by legislation, 
they will not only impoverish rich virgin 
soil in a few years, but will spread a bad 
example among those who regard agri- 
culture as the most desirable medium 


by which to secure wealth quickly. 
WHERE THE DOLLAR CoUuNTS 


Now it is not hard to understand that 
these new-comers from the States—who, 
apart from their vile farming methods 
and their anxiety to find a “ sucker,” or 
greenhorn, from England who will buy a 
spoilt holding as “ improved ”’ land—are 
generally good fellows, and _ first-rate 
Canadian citizens as soon as they have 
the franchise ; but they are not over- 
burdened with affection for Great 
Britain. They regard this country at 
best as ‘“‘a back number,” and look to 
Canada as their natural inheritance. 
Numerically, socially, financially, politi- 
cally, they are a power, and that power 
is working for Reciprocity. The farmer 
from the States has embraced Canadian 
citizenship because it paid him to do so ; 
his standard of reasoning is the dollar, 
and for every ten bushels of wheat he 
could, he says, get an extra dollar if 
Reciprocity were an accomplished fact. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the 
West is filling far more rapidly than the 
East, and that the settlers in the wheat 
belt are of mixed nationality, having 
little in common save a capacity for 
hard work and the desire to turn that 
work to best account. In the Eastern 
Provinces, notably in Quebec, the 
French-Canadian population has no 
more than a moderate measure of 
loyalty, which will in all probability be 
strained considerably by the Cabinet’s 
Naval proposals ; for Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
most astute of politicians, has declared 
that he will oppose to the end any 
policy that aims at creating a Canadian 
Navy under Imperial control. There is 
already the outcry against sending 
Canadians on to the high seas to fight, 
and perhaps to die, in quarrels not their 
own, and there is a determination to 
urge that Canadian warships be built 
in Canadian yards, though the cost of 
such building would be from 33 to 50 
per cent. more than if they were built 
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here. Moreover—-and this is a point not 
to be overlooked—the Canadian Senate 
is Liberal, and it must remain Liberal for 
some years tocome. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
though in opposition, has his majority 
in another place. It is not desirable to 
elaborate this aspect of politics just 


now, though it may be remarked that 
the Senate rejected or spoilt three im- 
portant measures passed by the Com- 
mons last session. 

THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

Enough has now been said to show 
that the political future of the Dominion 
is difficult to forecast, and that the 
political horizon is not without its 
thunderclouds. It may be that wise 
statesmanship and national prosperity 
may keep these clouds from breaking, 
but they cannot be treated as though 
they do not exist. 

The great desideratum appears to 
be some act by the Imperial Govern- 
ment calculated to persuade the Cana- 
dian man in the street that it takes the 
proper measure of interest in his ma- 
terial welfare, and is prepared to enter 
into some arrangement that will reduce 
the attraction of the business proposi- 
tions of the United States. Whatever 
our views of the Fiscal question as it 
applies to this country, there can be no 
doubt of the value of Protection to 
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Canada in the past, in the present and for 
an uncertain number of years to come. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY 

A big statesmanlike move made at 
a moment when so much is in the 
balance might have not only the effect of 
strengthening, past all power of breal- 
ing, the relations between Great Britain 
and the Great Dominion, it might 
have a certain tranquillising influence 
upon the troubled European situation. 

The gift of Dreadnoughts by Canada 
comes at an opportune moment, for it 
emphasises the affection felt by the 
daughter dominion to the mother 
country without raising the fierce 
antagonisms that will be provoked 
when Canada takes up a definite share 
of Imperial responsibility, and is called 
upon to provide not only money but 
men for service oversea. 

It is well for those who think that 
Canadian loyalty is a force that can 
fight business advantages, the pres- 
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sure of a great neighbouring nation, 
to ask themselves whether we have, as 
a nation, shown ourselves at all times 
and in ail seasons anxious to make 
personal sacrifices for Britain Overseas. 
S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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¢:/UMBER 5 Company 
‘| of the 3rd Kostroma 
Infantry Regiment 
slouched through the 
pine forest with their 
flat caps pulled over 
their eyes to keep off 
the dazzle of the low 
For five days they had seen no 
sign of any living thing save the spoor 
of the sotnia of Cossacks who scoured 
the wastes ahead of them for a clue to 
the whereabouts of the “ political’’ who 
had escaped from the dreary penal set tle- 
ment. It was aman hunt. For years 
prisoners had escaped from various of 
the Siberian posts and prisons, and it 
was slowly realised that some agency 
must be at work—-some organised plot 
whereby men got away—and, what was 
worse, found somewhere to go. The 
advantage of Siberia as a place of exile 
used to be the impossibility of getting 
out of it again—you only escaped to 
die in the wilderness or to become a 
savage—that is, unless the nomads 
killed you. 

But rumours had reached the Gover- 
nor of Krasnoiarzk which caused him 
to send a troop of Cossacks to the Altai 
foothills and they had never come 
back. They vanished. The _ stories 
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ran of a stronghold in the mountains 
where the prisoners found refuge and 
All rights reserved. 
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then a final exit via China or India. 
The distances are enormous. 
When a very important “ intellec- 


tual ’’ disappeared, the military gover- 
nor of the province dispatched Number 5 
Company and a sotnia with orders not 
to come back until they had found out 
all about the mystery. 

The soldiers had been marching for 
a month, and here and there the 
cavalry who daily scoured a great sweep 
of country gleaned news of the fugitive 

a word from a Tartar clan—another 
from a tortured herdsman—the ashes 
of a fire—the trail of shod horses. 
Now, after this steady plodding they 
had risen the distant mountains—blue 
and mysterious on the southern horizon. 

The pines gave way to a thicket- 
studded prairie where the red and 
golden fruit of the Siberian crabs hung 
in clusters on the trees that made a 
dash of colour here and there. 

The company halted and fell out to 
gather wood for the fires, which soon 
began to blaze in the early twilight. 
They were a sullen-looking lot, these 
peasant conscripts inured to a system 
whose brutality surpasses anything we 
can imagine. The serjeants were fierce- 
eyed veterans, hardened by cuffing 
and brow-beating generations of re- 
cruits. Fortunately, the captain, Ivan 
Romaschoff, was a humane man with 
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almost ‘“‘ dangerous” liberal views. 
He dared to defy tradition and carry 
out the ‘‘ Orders ’’ which were issued 
to reform the army. 

Presently, as they ate, the thud of 
hooves grew loud from the greying 
wilderness and the long lances of the 
Cossacks were seen against the lumin- 
ous southern sky. The sotnik, Biek- 
Agamaloff, flung his reins to a trooper 
and strode up to the fire, taking off his 
high Astrakhan hat. 

“Ha! ha!...we have found them 
at last!”’ he shouted. ‘“‘ Some men 
fired on us this afternoon and we 
chased them finely !... 1 have got one 
for you, Romaschoff!... Here, ser- 
jeant, bring up that pig!” 

Two troopers dragged forward a 


prisoner. 

“Now then, son of a dog, spit it all 
out!... Where are these escaped ser- 
pents hiding ?... How many of them 
are there? . . . Who is running this 
wasps’ nest we have come to smoke 
out? . .. What fighting men are 
there? . . . Answer !”’ 


The man refused to speak a word. 

“Come!” said Romaschoff kindly. 
“What is your name? Tell us what 
you know and you shall go free ! ”’ 

“T shall never betray my com- 
rades,”” answered the prisoner. 

The officers. started, for he spoke in 
a refined voice. 

The sotnik, who was a wild Circas- 
sian with the face and yellow eyes of 
an eagle, snorted: ‘‘ What! you won't 
tell, won’t you? Serjeant, fetch your 
whip !”’ 

The non-com. came back with his 
long nagaika. 

For the first time the prisoner raised 
his head. Romaschoff saw great ap- 
pealing eyes fixed on his, and they 
stirred a sudden memory in his heart. 
“We do not wish to be harsh,” he 
said, ‘but we must know where this 
city of refuge, as it is called, is. We 
must! We are only doing our duty.”’ 

“Then let me do mine,” cried the 
man, clasping his hands. 

“It is your duty to assist the soldiers 
of the Tsar and the laws of Russia,” 
said Romaschoff. 

“ Fire and hell flames ! 


” 


said Agama- 
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loff, “are you going to argue all 
night ? . . . Strip the man and let the 
serjeant give him a cut or two. 
Here, let’s see your mug! ”’ 

He roughly tilted the downcast face 
so that the fire shone on the delicate 
features. ‘‘ Speak out, lad,” he went 
on. “I advise you to spare your dirty 
hide. . . . What! youwon’t? .. . Off 
with his shirt, men! ” 

But as the two Cossacks laid hold of 
the prisoner he shrank away and cried 
in a hoarse voice: “No! no! . 
Not that !...I will tell! ...1I will!” 

“There you are, Romaschoff,’’ said 
Agamaloff: “my method is the best.” 

From the company came the chorus 
of men singing : 


“Oh, the gallant Russian soldier, 
Fear with him can find no place ; 
He, when bombs are bursting round him, 
Calls them ‘ brother’ to their face ! ”’ 


Another fortnight had passed. . 
and the leaves were falling, so that 
the ruddy little Siberian crab-apples 
gleamed like jewels on the bare twigs. 
At night it froze, and the mountains that 
now towered above the soldiers were 
white with new snow. The troops were 
on short rations, for the land seemed 
uninhabited. The prisoner had guided 
them on and on through the foothills, 
and now and then the Cossacks reported 
a flitting horseman who seemed to lead 
them forward like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Captain Romaschoff had formed a 
strange friendship with the prisoner, 
and they rode side by side. ‘‘ Do you 
know,” said Romaschoff one day, “‘ you 
remind me of a woman I used to know. 

She was exiled. . . . You might 
be her son, or brother.”’ 

But the young man kept silence about 
himself beyond saying that he was a one- 
time student at Moscow. He led the 
troops on into the mountains. 

Romaschoff was troubled. He could 
not hope to get his men back to civi- 
lisation before the deadly winter. He 
would have to find some large village 
in the mountains and stay there until 
the spring. His maps of this region 
were practically useless. The nights 
grew colder and colder—the winds 
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came sighing across the vast uplands of 
Central Asia and bit to the bone. 
They sacrificed some of the horses to 
their hunger. Still the young guide 
led on—and on—and on. 

“It is my opinion,” said the sotnik, 
one day, “‘ that we are on a wild-goose 
chase. If you would not be a soft- 
livered idiot, and give that lad a sound 
whipping, we should find out !”’ 

3ut Romaschoff shook his head. 

All day the sky had been a sickly 
yellowish-grey, and it was bitter cold 
in the great treeless valley with the 
snow peaks looming on every hand. 
Night was falling ; the long, long night. 
The men huddled together over a few 


tiny fires. The Cossacks found but 
little feed for their worn-out beasts. 
These two officers—Romaschoff and 
Agamaloff—looked into each other’s 
eyes that evening, and the Cossack 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Yes, I know 
what you are going to say I have 


known it for some time. . We are 
lost.” 

Romaschoff nodded and glanced at 
the Jieutenants. ‘‘ Look here,”’ said he, 
“take half your men and the best 
horses and go back. Some of you are 
sure to reach the fort and the ford 
you should make it in three weeks. I 
shall cross the mountains if I can, into 
Mongolia, and find the Tartar tribes 
wintering round Lake Ubsa.... I 
shall quarter myself on any village | 
can. They can send me a relief force 
in the spring !”’ 

“ Very good,” said Agamaloff, “ but 
I will send my lieutenant. Young 
Nasanski has a pretty wife, you know.” 

The next morning forty Cossacks 
rode away, and the remainder of the 
force followed the rushing stream that 
led to the pass. They were at the head 
waters of the Yenesei. 

ivan!" 

Romaschoff woke up. It was a dull 
grey dawn. They were in the pass 
starving—-frozen. He found the cap- 
tured guide bending over him. For a 
moment he feared assassination, and 
his hand went to his revolver. But 


then he looked into the great pitiful eyes. 
“Good God! 


” he said. ‘‘ Who are 
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you ? . Your eyes! ... You 


"0? 


you are the image of Schurotchska ! 


He sat up and shook off the numb 
drowsiness of hunger and fatigue. 

[ am _ Schurotchska,” said the 
prisoner softly. “‘Hush!... listen to 
me! Yes, yes, I escaped from the 
mines!... Yes, I know that you and 
my friends did all they could at and 
after the trial. Listen, I can save you ! 
I have been leading you astray all 
this long, long time. I will never be- 
tray our refuge. But I cannot see you 


die. You must leave your men, 
get horses, and come with me. There 


is a good chance that we can reach 
safety. We must slip away to-night !” 

Ivan put his hands on the shoulders 
of the woman he had loved more than 
anything in the world and looked at 
her. The change appalled him. Tl en 
a flood of emotion seized him and he 
kissed her, and they stumbled over 
broken sentences. 

At last Ivan stood up and looked 
round. The south-east was tinged with 
a pallid glare of the sunrise. ‘ No,” 
said he, “‘ I cannot leave my men. We 
must go on together—and find shelter 

or die together.’ 

The woman pleaded. 


, 


Then suddenly 


the bugler blew the Rouse and the 
bivouac sprang to life. But when 
a serjeant tried to wake three sol- 


diers who slept on, he shrugged his 
shoulders and left them. The Cossacks 
were cutting up the horses that had 
died overnight and the meat was 
served out. 


It was twilight again and the dead- 


beat column were stumbling down- 
wards. At last! Downwards! They 


had topped the pass and were creeping 
towards the plains. It was frightfully 
still and the curdled clouds hung low 
over the peaks and ridges near them, 
whilst the mountains were hidden. 
The halted and dropped 
to the ground, too weary to eat the 
raw and frozen horseflesh. 
Schurotchska stood beside Romas- 
choff and whispered : ‘‘ Come away... 
to-night ...I love you.... You shall 
not die. Come with me. You will 
never reach the Mongol villages below 


soldiers 



































At last Ivan stood up. The south-east was touched 
with a pallid glare of the sunrise. “No,” said he, “I 
cannot leave my men.” Then suddenly the bugler blew 
the Rouse and the bivouac sprang to life (fage 758). 
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with these poor men! We are not a 


day’s ride from plenty. Come with 
me. Ivan!” 
“No. If we are but a day from 


your refuge, why should I not find it ? 
Eh?” 

“Where will you seek? How will 
you find the paths? Your men are too 
exhausted to search these mountains ? ”’ 

“Then I will not leave them,” said 
Romaschoff. ‘I am their father.” 

Schurotchska’s face was twisted, and 
she turned her head. After a long 
silence she spoke, haltingly: ‘I can- 
not let you die—now that we have 
found each other! I will lead you and 
your men to our city of refuge—as 
many as can reach it. Give me your 
word that you will respect our hospi- 
tality—keep our secret—and take our 
story straight to the Tsar and beg him 
to pardon us for the sake of my treachery 

—for saving his soldiers.”’ 

“T give you my word! I will tell 
the men that they will be in good 
quarters to-morrow. It will save many 
a life to-night.”’ 

He called the non-coms., and _ told 
them to tell the groups who huddled 
together for warmth—silent and list- 
less. They brightened.up perceptibly 
and stirred themselves. 

The sunset glowing in the south-west 
had died when Romaschoff felt some- 
thing touch his hand. He saw a tiny 
drop of moisture on one of the large 
veins. Then he saw a little dark speck 
cross the lurid afterglow—it fluttered 
down and turned white. It was a flake 
of snow. 

Schurotchska came nearer to him. 
“What is the matter ? ” she asked. 

Then she, too, saw a white flake 
flutter past and lie at her feet’ “ It is 
snow,” she said ; ‘‘ we must go at once. 
We must try our luck in the dark. Be 
quick ! ” 


“They cannot march to-night. We 


must wait till morning,’ he answered. 

Then: ‘ Perhaps it will hold off! ”’ 

But the flakes came stealing softly 
past in level lines, and now they swirled 
and eddied as a small cold wind got 
It was dark. 
very close 


These two looked 
their steain- 


up. 
at each other 
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ing breath mingling. He took her 
hands: 

** Nitchévo ! ” 

““Nitchévo! I love thee!” she an- 


swered. 

The colour-serjeant came up out of 
the whirling murk. “ Excellency,’ said 
he, ‘‘ once, when we were dead-beat in 
the snow blizzard in Manchuria, we 
made fires with our rifles. If the men 
are to live to-night we must have fire and 
cook these miserable drosky-draggers.”’ 

“ Very good, Vidtkin. So be it!” 

And soon the small blue flames be- 
gan to flicker from the split, oil-soaked 
wood of the butts and stocks, and to 
light, for an instant, the falling, falling 
snow. The pungent smell of burning 
meat drifted down the icy, whispering 
wind. It is terrible, that whisper of 
the dry snow. 

Beside a fire crouched Romiaschoff 
and his three lieutenants and the sotnik 
Agamaloff with his sotnia serjeant- 
major, and the colour-serjeant of the 
infantry. Beside Romaschoff sat Schu- 
rotchska, and they held hands beneath 
the cloak. For a while there was the 
sound of voices, and of axes splitting the 
tough rifle wood, or striking steel. Then, 
save for a mutter, it was silent—except 
for that dreadful whisper of the snow. 

By midnight all the wood was used 
and the fires*glowed dull. The white 
flakes fell upon the ashes with a tiny 
hiss. Romaschoff had his arm about 
the treacherous guidéand her head was 
on his shoulder, but none of the others 
noted it save thé. veteran Cossack non- 
com. He snarled under his grey mous- 
tache and cursed. “ I thought he was 
a woman—he handled too soft for a 
man ! Women are the devil!” 
and he fell asleep. 


When the slow dawn crept over the 
mountains the snow still fell. Had some 
wind-blown, wandering raven looked 
down upon the pass it would have seen 
that the snow had completely covered 
the curious groups of boulders—unless 
some subtle instinct told it that these 
hummocks had been men and horses. 

The snow whispered on steadily, but 
it did not sound so loud by day. 
HAROLD BLIND. 
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HERE is a differ- 
ence which is 
almost infinite be- 
tween hunting 
elephants for a 
sport, or because 


you need a little 


ready money, and 
hunting them to get your living at the 
game. Any one with ordinarily decent 
nerves and the necessary opportunity 
can do the first, and because he will 
hunt them where the herds are small 
and their haunts are well known, the 
danger is nothing worth writing about, 
and the odds for comparative success 
are in his favour. 

But if the ever-soaring price of ivory 
tempts you to get your living as a 
hunter, ask yourself these questions be- 
fore you start—-and think twice before 
you answer : 

Can you shoot straight and quickly, 
even with the sun blazing in your 
eyes ? , 

Is your nerve unshakable and panic- 
proot ? 

Can you stand without flinching 
when a screaming, red-mouthed terror 
comes charging at you, striving to tread 
on you and trample you to death ? 
And will you shoot straight then ? 

Have you the wanderlust, and can 
you exist for months on end without 
the society of your kind ? 

Can you march and march and march 


II 
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and make your loaded men marcl 

with you, when the heat is all but 

insupportable, and the flies are worst 

even than the heat? And can you 

do it all on an empty stomach, and 
with less than half your proper share 
of sleep ? 


F the answer to those questions is in 
the affirmative, why, go ahead ; you 
will discover that the work is the 
hardest, bar none, in the whole wide 
world, and that the financial reward 
is disproportionate. 
The fact that it is impossible to get 
a living as an elephant-hunter without 
breaking at least one law renders re- 
spect for the written law superfluous. 
It is laid down in the Game Regulations 
of the British East Africa Protectorate 
that the maximum number of elephants 
that any one man may shoot in a given 
year is three, but each man is a law 
unto himself once he gets into a part 
of the country where there are suffi- 
cient elephants left to make the game 
worth while. 


OR fifty or sixty miles on either side 

of the so-called Uganda Railway it 

is quite easy for the Government to keep 
track of a white man’s movements, and 
to know how many elephants he has 
shot, and exactly where he shot them. 
If he oversteps the mark and shoots 
one too many, he is roped in and fined. 





The process is perfectly simple because 
every native in the country is a po- 


tential secret-service agent, and the 
Government reward for information is 
sufficient to keep every single one of 
them on the alert. So the white hunter 
has to go farther afield. 


T is quite different with the Wande- 
They are a tribe of naked 
savages—cannibals some of them—who 
live for the most part south of the rail- 
way line, if they can be said to live 
anywhere at all. They get their living 
solely by hunting, they are never to be 
found twice in quite the same place, 
they have positively no scruples and 
no respect for anything but meat and 
gunpowder and the Masai. 

The Masai are the shrewdest tribe in 
that part of Africa. They feed the 
Wanderobo on meat for a while, and 
the Wanderobo, whose habits and in- 
stincts die as slowly as those of wild 
animals, consider themselves in a sense 
their vassals, just as they used to be 
before the British came, and when the 
Masai terrorised the whole country. 


robo. 


When the Masai stop feeding them and 
order them to pay the debt, they obey 
orders and take the only course they 
know in order to do it. 

len or twelve of them—even twenty 
sometimes—band together, armed with 
little bows and poisoned arrows. They 
scour the country until they come upon 
a herd of elephants, and then they 
single out tusker as their prey. 
rhey stalk him for days, and crawl up 
to him through the long grass with the 
patience and twice the cunning of cats. 


one 
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When they get near enough they fire 
one volley of arrows into him. 

Their bows are much too feeble, and 
their arrows much too small to kill the 
elephant outright; it is the poison 
that does the work ; and if they only 
succeed between them in piercing his 
skin in one place the elephant is doomed. 
They follow him, if they must, for 
weeks, never losing sight of him, never 
giving him a moment’s peace or letting 
him sleep, and shooting at him from 
under cover whenever they can get the 
opportunity. 

In the end their masters, the Masai, 
are the richer by two tusks, and once 
more the Wanderobo live for a while 
on the dead goats and milk and raw 
blood that their stomachs yearn for. 


Y this process the once gigantic herds 
that roamed about the railway zone 


have been thinned down almost. to 


vanishing point. 

So there are two main reasons that 
send the professional farther and ever 
farther afield : it is altogether too easy 
for the Government to keep an eye on 


him in the railway zone, and_ the 
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Wanderobo, whom the Government 
cannot tax or count or even bring to 
book, have a virtual monopoly of the 
business. 

There are parts of that country, 
though, where the King of England’s 
writ does not run yet, or where it runs 
so slowly and so uncertainly as to be 
almost a negligible quantity. Kara- 
moja is one of those districts. 


Pin Karamoja there are still to be 

found herds of elephants number- 

ing anything from five hundred to two 

thousand. But getting there is the 
trouble. 

Karamoja is a closed country. In 
other words, the Protectorate Govern- 
ment is unable as yet to administer it, 
through lack of funds chiefly, although 
a rather natural respect for the fighting 
qualities of the Abyssinians has some- 
thing to do with it. White men are 
not wanted up there to stir up trouble 
and get killed and force an armed 
occupation. 

You may possibly start, but before 
you have gone very far your porters 
will all run away, and you will find a 
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Every one of those elephants will charge, but at the last second they wilwmpce th 
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strange unanimity among the tribes 
you pass in refusing to sell or give you 
food, either for yourself or your men, 


on any terms at all. You will meet 
game on the way, of course, but you will 
find it impossible to shoot sufficient 
for yourself and your safari of one or 
two hundred hungry niggers. So if you 
are wise, do not let it be known that 
you intend to make a hunting trip in 
Karamoja; the Government will take 
very good care that you do not get there. 


HERE are two ways of overcoming 

the difficulty. One is to start from 

Abyssinia, as Lord Delamere did, and 
come down from the north. 

The chief objection to that route is 
the Abyssinians themselves. They are 
war-like and well armed with modern 
repeating-rifles, and although from their 
King downward they can all of them 
trace their ancestry back to the days of 
King Solomon, and might consequently 
be supposed to be old-fashioned, they 
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have ultra-modern ideas on money. By 
the time you have finished bribing a 
Raas or two, and have satisfied the 
greed of the lesser fry for backsheesh, 
you will have very little left, either in 
money or goods, with which to continue 
your journey. 


HE usual and certainly the better 
plan is to fit out a trading expedi- 

tion and make a pretence of going to 
Uganda. Once past Jinja, where the 


they wile the noise and flash of your rifle—provided that you keep on shooting. 


head waters of the Nile go pouring 
down over the Ripon Falls, you must 
hurry northward, leaving Mount Elgon 
on your right. Your knowledge of 
how to handle men will be taxed 
to its utmost at this stage of the 
journey, for not one of the hundred 
or two hundred men you must have 
with you will want to cross the water- 
less desert that separates from 
Karamoja. 

Those of 


you 


them who have not been 
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over it before with some Arab trader 
have at least been told of it by the 
others, and of the treatment that the 
others received at the Arabs’ hands 
once they were beyond the reach of 
British law. Explaining to them that 
you are not an Arab and that you will 
treat them kindly will be about as 
much use as talking to a herd of buffalo. 
You must be a leader of men—born to 
it, and at the zenith of your power 
if you are to go over that desert any- 
how but alone. 

HE amount of ivory you will be able 

to carry back will depend, among 

other things, upon the number of por- 
ters you have with you; each man is 
supposed to carry only sixty pounds, 
but you can load them up with ninety 
if you know how to handle them, and 
especially if you ‘“‘ fake’ your scales ; 
if they see for themselves that a tusk 
only weighs sixty or sixty-five pounds, 
they will believe it and put down the 
extra exertion to the heat. 


best plan, once you are up there, 

is to establish a permanent camp in 

a good central spot from which you can 
make hunting-trips in every direction. 
The natives of the country, however 
savage and treacherous they may be, 
will always tell you where to find the 
herds, because every time an elephant 
falls to your gun they will be able to 
gorge themselves stupid on the raw flesh. 
3ut the tracks of a big herd are so 
plain and unmistakable that getting 
on the trail will be one of your least 
difficulties. Following the trail up is 
another matter. Frightened elephants 
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will often move as much as seventy or 
eighty miles in a night, and more often 
than not they will hustle their wounded 
along with them. 

No two men ever agree as to which 
is the best rifle to use. Some are faith- 
ful to the old twelve that will 
almost knock down a tree with the 
force of its recoil; and from that to 
a small-bore modern repeater almost 
every type of gun has its advocates. 
But a magazine is beyond doubt a very 
good thing to have, and on one point at 
least all professional hunters are agreed : 
the right and only real way to shoot an 
elephant is to get as close to him as 
you possibly can before you fire. That 
is what you need your iron nerve for. 


bore, 


blazing hot day, 
seems to dance 


middle of a 
heat-haze 
before your eyes and the 
whole country-side is shimmering and 
humming like the cover of a_ boiler, 
elephants will stand bunched up _to- 
gether in any sort of shade they can 
find. They are always extremely short- 
sighted, but on very hot days they seem 
to be very nearly blind. Should there 
happen to be no wind, the most delicate 
sense they have—that of smell—is also 
out of action, and though they are never 
still for an instant, though they shift 
and shuffle to and fro, and move their 
trunks restlessly and ceaselessly, test- 
ing the air for the slightest taint that 
might betray the presence of an enemy, 
it is possible, by walking quietly, to get 
so close to them as almost to be able 
to touch them with your hand. You 
will not be able to do it, though, if you 


N the 
when the 
up and down 


are a timid man. 
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The amount of ivory you will be able to carry? 
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You must have a picked man with 
you to carry your spare rifle, and he 
must be a man that you can depend 
on, whatever happens, to stand close up 
behind you and pass you either the 
rifle or more cartridges, whichever you 
happen to want ; a nigger who tries to 
shoot when the trouble starts is useless, 
and of course one who runs away is 
even worse. 


ou need take no precautions against 
being seen, provided that the day is 

hot enough; but the snap of a twig is 
sufficient to betray your presence when 
you are within two hundred yards of the 
herd. Their sense of hearing is par- 
ticularly acute. If a twig snaps, and 
one of them hears it, as one of them 
surely will, he will toot down his trunk 
just loud enough for the rest of the 
herd to hear. Then the whole lot, 
whether five or five hundred or a thou- 
sand, will swing round toward the 
noise, and out will go their trunks, 
swaying to and fro in the air like the 


necks of a lot of geese. They are 
feeling for a scent, and whether 
they get wind of it or not they will 
move off almost at once at a fast 
walk. 


Almost the worst thing you can do 
when that happens is to shoot. A shot 
from behind, even from a twelve bore, 
will hardly ever drop an_ elephant. 
You might get one of them, but you 
will frighten all the rest so thoroughly 
that it may possibly take you days to 
come up with them again; and a herd 
that has been properly scared is much 
more difficult to approach, even when 
you do catch it up. 
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F the elephants discover you or sus- 
pect your presence before you can get 
close enough to them, let them go, and 
follow them up a few hours later, even 
next day, if it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that they are feeding in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Then approach 
them again, even more carefully than 
before, and get, if you can, within 
thirty yards of the biggest bull in the 
herd. If the shot is possible, aim at his 
knee, for an elephant that is hit in the 
knee will go down and won't get upagain. 
Wherever you shoot him, though, and 
whether he drops or not, be ready to 
shoot again on the instant. The 
moment the first shot fired the 
whole herd will stampede, screaming 
and trumpeting and milling round and 
round at a terrific pace, looking for 
the danger, the cows searching for their 
young and calling to them and the bulls 
forcing their way to the outside of the 
crush in order to protect the cows 
In less than a minute the herd will be 
off, but during that minute you have 
a chance to do some heavy execution. 
They never move at any other gait 
than a walk, even when they are stam- 
peding, but a good horse would be hard 
put to it to catch them for all that. 


is 


s a general rule, until the herd moves 

off you are not in any particular 
danger, although the noise and the sight 
of so many hundred monsters thrashing 
about may give you the contrary im- 
pression. But among the elephants 
that you have hit there is almost sure 
to be at least one who is still on his 
legs, and whether he has been hit hard 
or not he will try to follow the herd. 
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If he succeeds, well and good ; you can 
follow him afterward, and if you do 
follow you will surely get him. For 
the present the herd will help him along, 
taking turns to lean against him one 
on either side to support him. But if 
he is unable to catch up, he will call to 
the retreating herd ; and then look out 
for trouble. 

Two or three bulls, and perhaps even 
a female or two, will turn back to help 
him, and you will need all your nerve 
and all your skill and all the cold five- 
o’clock-in-the-morning courage you pos- 
sess to get vou out of the difficulty. 


VERY one of those elephants will 
charge. Your business is to shoot 
shoot straight and quickly, but before 
everything else keep on shooting. At 
the last second he will not face the 
noise and flash of your rifle. If you 
trv to run, you will be done for before 
you even turn to run, for an angry 
elephant moves much more quickly than 
you can, and his trunk licks out like a 

flash of lightning. 


ou must stand right there and face 
them—five or perhaps six scream- 
ing, stamping horrors! They seem at 
least twice their real size with their huge 
ears up above their heads and their 
wicked little red eyes and the huge red 
cavern of a mouth. Their game is to 
trample on you ; your game is to shoot, 
and shoot and keep on shooting! 
Theirs is a bluff, they won’t really 
face it. A buffalo will, or a rhino, and 


sometimes even a lion, but an elephant, 
never. 

Snatch your second rifle from the 
bearer, and drop the other for him to 
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pick up and load, but don’t waste a 


Shoot! That’s the whole 
an elephant goes down, 
He won’t get up again. 

When they are all down, go round 
at once, and give them the coup de 
grace as quickly and as mercifully as 
they would have given you yours. 


second over it. 
When 


let him alone. 


secret. 


OUR porters will have come running 
from the camp when they heard 
the sound of shooting. Set them to 
cutting out the tusks of the elephants 
you have shot, and with the best half- 
dozen of them set out to track down 
any wounded member of the herd that 
may have got away. 

This is the hardest and most ex- 
hausting part of elephant-hunting, for 
however weak the wounded one may 
get, the other two will not desert him 
until the end. Sometimes they will 
round on you suddenly, and charge, 
screaming, until they drop ; sometimes 
they will stand by the wounded one to 
defend him with their bodies; but 
whatever happens you will surely have 
three elephants to deal with, and not 
just one wounded one, and you will 
also find yourself a day’s march, or 
possibly two days’ march, away from 
camp without food or bed or shelter. 
And the mosquitoes will bite you till 
you run blood. 


HERE is a living in it, but a durned 
hard living, and only a certain type 
of man can eke it out. He is a man, 
though, whatever else he happens to 
be, and he earns every penny of money 
that is his when he has paid his men 
off, and replaced the wear and tear of 
his outfit. 
TaLtBpot Munpy. 
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<7 ~OON after Pitou, the 

~“ indomitable com- 
poser, had stooped to 
accept an engage- 
ment as pianist at a 
Bioscope on the 
Butte, pending ac- 
clamation of his 
operas, he was dismissed for incompe- 
tence. He went home thoughtfully. 

t was the day that his chum Trico- 
trin’s mystical play, The Gcblin Child’s 
Mother, had met with its seventeenth 
rejection, and the composer had left 
him‘in their attic resolved on suicide. 
_ “We shall divide the biggest hump 
in Paris to-night, Tricotrin and I!” 
reflected poor Pitou, toiling to the sixth 
floor. 

_ Judge of his astonishment to find his 
tidings received with a shrug! “‘ It is 
of scant importance that you have got 
the sack,” said the dramatic poet negli- 


gently ; “in truth, as the job was an 
insult to your genius, I was at the point 
of counselling you to resign it. Be- 
tween us two is it not, always, one heart 
and one purse ? ” 

“ Hein?” faltered Pitou. ‘‘ But— 
pardon the supposition—if the purse is 
empty ? Have our calamities turned 
your brain? How about the suicide 
you were projecting ? ” 

“Suicide? What suicide?” said 
the other young man, bewildered. ‘‘ Ah 
yes, I remember, I did make some allu- 
sion to such a Curtain! Well, all that 
is past ; things have happened since you 
went out—I adopt a new career, and 
what is mine is yours! ” 

“‘ The work, or the wage ?’”’ inquired 
Pitou. ‘‘ Expound before I sign! ”’ 

“You shall share them both. I enter 
journalism~—and when my own men- 
dacity fails, you can draw upon yours 
to assist me.” 
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“It sounds propitious,” Pitou ac- 
knowledged. ‘‘ But the transition from 
laudanum is a bit abrupt. So far from 
being defunct, you are buoyant, and I 
lack a scenario of the intermediate Act. 
Am I to conclude that the postman has 
been ?”’ 

“‘ The conclusion would be happy. I 
have had a letter from a relative, and I 
would not have you judge all my family 
by the uncle whom you have had the 
privilege of meeting ; some of my rela- 
tives have mitigating qualities. This 
one has been discoursing upon my 
talents to a friend who has indulged his 
literary tastes by becoming a newspaper 
proprietor ; he has acquired La Dépéche 
de Montbonne, and proposes to wake it 
up. In fine, it is contemplated that a 
weekly feature of the organ shall be a 
column of theatrical intelligence from 
Paris, contributed by myself.” 

“Tf this comes off,’’ exclaimed Pitou 
with elation, ‘‘ we may be able to see 
the inside of a theatre sometimes.” 

“ T anticipate the novelty. And even 
if the card of the Montbonne critic 
should be spurned at the Paris box 
offices, which is not impossible, that 
will be no reason why I should fail to 
read the notices in the Figaro and ex- 
press the same statements in choicer 
words. As for the desired sprinkling of 
green-room gossip, nothing could be 
simpler or more generous than for us to 
invent an epigram once a week and put 
it into the pretty mouth of a popular 
actress whom we do not know. Mon 
Dieu! this enterprising tyro of Mont- 
bonne will get a bargain in me.” 

“The sordid commercial aspect of 
the case is represented by what figure ?”’ 

“Tt has still to be determined, but 
whatever it is, I foresee that I shall be 
worth more. Always the same story— 
the simplicity of youth is taken ad- 
vantage of!” 

Time passed, in which much fasting 
was accomplished. And then there was 


a memorable morning on which Trico- 
trin began to refer to himself loftily as 
“We dramatic critics,” and to peruse 
the notices in the Figaro with care. At 
the start he found his opinions of per- 
formances at which he had not been 
present in agreement with the views of 
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the Figaro—one must toddle before one 
runs—but later he differed from them. 
His impressions of a play at the Re- 
naissance, which he had not seen, were 
entirely independent, and he “ chatted ” 
and “‘ supped ” with so many promin- 
ent people in his paragraphs that he was 
often startled to realise that he wasn’t 
on nodding terms with them, or in a 
position to have any supper. 

“ As you predicted,” Pitou remarked, 
“for a journalist who keeps such dis- 
tinguished company, the salary is 
slight! Now one comes to think of it, 
it does not warrant the cost of the 
imaginary telephone on which the 
celebrities ring you up to give you their 
confidences.” 

“Your objection is just,” owned 
Tricotrin. ‘“‘ But remember that our 
distant Editor assumes that I was on 
the telephone before I was on the 
Dépéche. I could not part with my 
invisible telephone—do not ask me ; it 
is a fountain of perpetual inspiration. 
Why, to-morrow Ivette Guilbert is 
going to ring me up, the moment she 
returns from London, to tell me her 
professional worries and beg for my 
advice. As she will be prostrated by 
the journey, I am not sure but what, 
‘ yielding to her entreaties, I may even 
jump into an auto-taxi and take pot- 
luck in her delightful home.’ The only 
drawback is, that when we dine on our 
herrings I shall recall the pleasing 
fancy and be resentful of the exiguous 
facts. I was oppressed by discontent 
of that nature after my anecdote be- 
ginning, ‘ Five of us were lunching at 
the Restaurant de la Cascade.’ Never 
had I felt a sandwich to do less for me.”’ 

But if the contrast between his fes- 
tivities in print and his economies in the 
garret were at times confusing to the 
critic, he was sensible of a clear appre- 
ciation on the days that cheques ar- 
rived. And months went by, and still 
the modest payments came! “ It looks 
like something out of a sensational 
romance,” he confessed ; ‘ for the first 
time I find myself able to grasp the 
meaning of the term ‘ permanent’ in 
relation to income!” And as Pitou 
had submitted to another insult to his 
genius and was on a pay list too, the 





























“You are younger than I had pictured you, monsteur.” ‘Ah !” said the Critic 
portentously, “my few summers have provided vast experience /” (page 173). 
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pair promenaded the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart with the air of rentiers. 

Misgiving arose suddenly. It was 
communicated that the Editor was at 
the point of passing a couple of days in 
the capital and desired an interview ; 
Monsieur Tricotrin was requested to call 
at a certain hotel on the following after- 
noon at “ half-past seventeen.” 

“Not content with arriving to shat- 
ter our peace,” complained the Critic, 
“he must make his appointment ac- 
cording to the New Notation, which I 
shall never comprehend! [I lose trains 
nowadays while I am doing arithmetic 
to find out at what hour they go.” 

“ Half-past seventeen is Delirium 
for half-past five,’ interpreted Pitou. 
“And why should his arrival have that 
dire effect ?”’ 

“T cannot explain. Though I am, 
of course, aware that the virtues of my 
‘copy’ are incontestable, something 
whispers that the man’s appearance on 
the scene is not in our highest interests. 
It is not that I contemplate his dis- 
turbing our privacy and noting the non- 
existent telephone and the absence of 
furniture ; neither is it that I distrust 
the adequacy of my best trousers if I 
expend two sous on turpentine ; but I 
would that he had remained in Mont- 
bonne! It'is a mysterious instinct.” 

““My own impression,” declared the 
composer, “is that his project is to in- 
vigorate you with viands, and dazzle 
you with a rise. If you get a chance 
to name the beverage, say ‘ volnay ’— 
I am told-that one feels it for a long 
time.” 

“Well, your surmise may be correct,”’ 
admitted Tricotrin; “I suppose, if I 
were not a pessimist by nature, I should 
not doubt it.” 

And having bought the turpentine, 
and hung the trousers outside the win- 
dow all the next morning, he polished 
his boots ruminantly, and went forth to 
the hotel. 

The mysterious instinct to which he 
had referred was strong as he inquired 
at the bureau if Monsieur Blotto was 
within, and when he had ascended to 
the salon he was not stimulated by the 
aspect of a self-important gentleman 
with a fussy manner, 
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‘“Monsieur Tricotrin,’” said the 
gentleman, “‘ happy to see you! ”’ 

“An ass with a swelled head !”’ de- 
termined Tricotrin. And he responded : 
“Too amiable, monsieur! Enchanted! 
It is a joy to which I have long looked 
forward.” 

** Sit down, sit down,” said his em- 
ployer. ‘““I am happy that you are 
punctual—_I have an _ engagement 
shortly, and I desired a chat with you 
before going out.” 

“No repast, morbleu!’’ was the 
Critic’s thought. “‘ Now I wonder if a 
plea for credit is on the road ? ”’ 

But a very few seconds sufficed to 
dispel that fear. 

“Your ‘copy,’ ”’ observed Monsieur 
Blotto, “‘ affords me great satisfaction— 
great satisfaction. I am not without a 
hope that a day may come when we 
shall be in a position to make the pay- 
ment—er—more commensurate with 
the merits of your work.” 

‘“““ A day may come ’ is a rotten kind 
of date,” mused Tricotrin, bowing his 
acknowledgments—‘‘ so much for Pitou 
as a prophet!’’ Aloud he repeated : 
“Too amiable, monsieur! I avow that 
in accepting a nominal emolument I 
was strongly actuated by the conviction 
that you would spring a bit very soon.” 

“““ Very soon’ is too much to say,” 
answered the other; ‘“ for some little 
time I am afraid we must leave matters 
as they are.” 

Tricotrin, infinitely relieved, strove 
to attain the expression of one who had 
received a shock, and Monsieur Blotto 
continued: “I shall not disguise from 
you that the tone of your column is a 
shade too Parisian for the majority of 
our readers at present. We must educate 
them by degrees—by degrees! Hither- 
to the Montbonne Press has failed woe- 
fully in its duty—it has not been alive 
to its responsibilities—for that reason 
I was tempted to acquire the paper. 
Under the new regime it will be a force 
—I write many of the leaders myself. 
I do not profess to be conversant with 
all the technical details of editorship, 
but what I bring to La Dépéche is a 
Directing Brain. I bring initiative, 
culture, taste! ”’ 

‘‘The pre-eminent gifts!’ affirmed 
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Tricotrin. ‘‘ Many of the leaders, if I 
may dare to hint it, have electrified me 
by their vigour.” And mentally he 
inquired, “‘ Was it to tell me how ta- 
lented he is that he has dragged me 
down from Montmartre ? ”’ 

Monsieur Blotto beamed. He offered 
him a cigarette. ‘‘ Personally I take 
much interest in your little intimate 
anecdotes of the artistic strata,’ he 
resumed ; “ to a man like myself they 
are, I need scarcely tell you, most con- 
genial. You are younger than I had 
pictured you, monsieur ! ”’ 

“ Ah!” said the Critic portentously, 
‘‘my few summers have provided vast 
experience ! ”’ 

“And Paris is a swift professor, 
hein?” 

“For those in the right class there 
are indeed opportunities to learn!” 

“And how, for example, did you 
secure promotion to that class at your 
early age?” 

It began to reveal itself to Tricotrin 
that under his amateur Editor’s efforts 
to impress him was something akin 
to envy. “ Mon Dieu!”’ he drawled, 
“ one must remember that I am, before 
all else, dramatic poet! Do not figure 
yourself, because an author’s plays are 
not yet staged, that he is necessarily un- 
known to the managers and artists of the 
Boulevards ; an agreement for a drama 
is made long before the drama is pro- 
duced, and in the inner circles its quali- 
ties remain no secret! I do not hesi- 
tate to say that a man may achieve a 
reputation the most conspicuous among 
those whose judgment is authoritative 
some years before the public have even 
heard his name.” 

“It is strangely fascinating, the 
artistic life!’’ exclaimed the pro- 
vincial, who was now all attention. 
And then, not wishing to appear ignor- 
ant, he made haste to add, ‘‘ Of course, 
I was aware that such conditions pre- 
vailed, but not quite to that extent.” 

“It is anomalous, is it not?” said 
Tricotrin confidentially. ‘‘ As you see 
for yourself, I am not above turning out 
a column of good stuff every week for 
the merest trifle, and yet—if I do not 
have an air of boasting—there are at 
home, in my desk, theatrical contracts 
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for which some of the most highly paid 
journalists in Paris would give their 
ears. 

The impromptu fiction was delivered 
with such engaging candour that it 
might have imposed upon a more 
sophisticated listener than Monsieur 
Blotto of Montbonne. It was at this 
point that his motive for seeking the 
interview was manifested. Clearing his 
throat, and disguising eagerness very 
poorly, he remarked: ‘‘ Now I come 
to think of it, since I am so rarely in 
Paris, I might do worse than take the 
present opportunity to—to avail myself 
of your introductions to a few of the 
literary and dramatic stars! It might 
be agreeable to me to exchange ideas 
with them.” 

For some dizzied moments the un- 
fortunate Critic realised all the sensa- 
tions of a passenger on a raging sea. 
The room rocked about him, and it was 
only by one of those efforts which the 
romancers call “‘ superhuman ”’ that he 
contrived to answer. “I should re- 
joice!’’ he faltered. ‘‘ Now I wonder 
if I can postpone an appointment that I 
have for this evening? It is of vital 
consequence, or naturally I would make 
no bones about breaking it.” 

“This evening,” rejoined Monsieur 
Blotto, with appalling promptitude, “ I 
shall not be free either. So we will 
say to-morrow!” 

“Oh, of course,’ assented Tricotrin, 
panic-stricken, “‘ to-morrow I shall be 
ravished ! Would you care to call on 
Sarah Bernhardt—it is not her ‘ day,’ 
but she is always at home in the after- 
noon to intimate friends, and we need 
not stand on ceremony.” 

“Tt would not be bad,” said the 
Editor, whose mouth watered at the 
notion, ‘‘ but Iam not here on pleasure, 
and my affairs will keep me busy in 
the afternoon. It is not till evening 
that I shall be unoccupied.” 

“In the evening she will be playing,”’ 
deplored Tricotrin ; ‘‘ it would not be 
good enough for us to run round to her 
dressing-room, she is always so restless 
there. We had better make it another 
day, then!” 

“ Impossible ! 
must return to Montbonne. 


To-morrow night | 
No; what 
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I would propose is that you should take 
a little dinner with me to-morrow, not 
too.late, at some restaurant in the 
neighbourhood, and that we should go 
to some of these people afterwards. It 
might, for example, be amusing to meet 
Brieux.” 

“ Peste! I saw him off to the 
country yesterday ; he is full of a new 
scenario that he was telling me about. 
Let me think! Is it worth your while 
to know Lemaitre, or Pierre Loti—you 
would find them both delightful fel- 
lows?” 

“T shall leave the programme to 
you!” said Monsieur Blotto serenely. 
“Decide as you think best—be with 
me at a quarter to nineteen sharp!” 
And having pencilled the figures on his 
cuff for a mind less tortured to elucidate, 
the young man made his escape from 
the hotel, questioning what miracle 
could occur to save him. 

Never had Paris looked to him a 
harder nut to crack than as he tottered 
up the hill to his humble abode. Pitou 
was preparing one of the nocturnal 
herrings, and turned, paling at his air. 

“Cook both,” said Tricotrin tersely ; 
“ere long we may lack three sous to 
buy a couple! ”’ 

““ A—ah ? ” shuddered Pitou. “‘ That 
sacré Editor—there was no volnay ? 
What is our latest catastrophe ? Would 
you vote for conference or nourishment 
first 2?” 

His jaw dropped as the details were 
unfolded. The poet and the musician 
stared at each other with gloomy eyes. 
For some seconds there was to be heard 
no sound upon that altar to the Muses 
save the neglected frizzling of the 
fish. 

“My poor friend,” murmured Pitou 
at last, “‘ I see nothing before you but 
to be knocked down by an automobile 
—TI shall announce your injuries. To 
avert the danger of a visit of condolence 
here, you will have been borne to the 
nearest hospital, and I shall not specify 
which one it was.” 

Tricotrin shook his locks. “I fear,” 
he groaned, “that he might smell a 
rat—it is pungent. Mon Dieu!” He 
strode to the broken window and apos- 
trophised the distant chimneys. “O 
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Lutetia, aureate with celebrities—and I 
cry vainly for but two or three!” 

“Well, it would be premature of us 
to give way to blank verse,” said Pitou, 
“ for we have twenty-four hours to turn 
round in!” He yielded his attention 
to the herrings. ‘I shall consider the 
subject while I am thumping the piano 
to-night—many of my sublimest in- 
spirations have coruscated while I 
thumped—and in the meanwhile a 
felicitous lie may present itself to you 
also. Upon my word, we were ignoring 
those two important factors in the 
case! Taking them into the balance- 
sheet, I am not disinclined to pronounce 
the outlook highly hoveful.”’ 

“It is true,” agreed Tricotrin. ‘ Yes, 
I declare we had lost sight of our oppor- 
tunities for reflection—how strange it is 
that one may overlook the things 
nearest at hand! Furthermore, when 
you come back, we will call a council of 
all the striving spirits of the Quarter— 
if Lajeunie would consent to shave his 
head, I might pretend he was Rostand.” 

But when the circumstances were 
laid before Lajeunie, in the small hours, 
and a café, that hirsute young novelist 
firmly refused to shave his head, even to 
accentuate his likeness to the author of 
Chantecler. ‘‘It is unheard of!” he 
objected. ‘‘ I would make many noble 
sacrifices for you, but baldness goes 
beyond the limits; as you are well 
aware, it is with reluctance that I have 
my hair trimmed. I tell you what, 
however—I will make you known to my 
friend, Papa Tripier.”’ 

“What are friends of yours worth to 
me, peacock ?””’ demanded Tricotrin ; 
“I seek superb reputations, not vag- 
rants of your own type.” 

“How often must I mention that I 
am welcome in spheres immeasurably 
above your vacant head ! ” complained 
Lajeunie. ‘‘ Because you are on my 
visiting-list do you figure yourself that I 
never make an acquaintance I am not 
ashamed of ? Papa Tripier has a very 
fine position—he resides in a boarding- 
house and has three meals every day. 
Moreover, he is an octogenarian.” 

“Well, but what is’ his speciality, 
what does he perform on? ”’ Pitou in- 
quired. ‘‘ Antiquity by itself would 
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not suffice to meet the Editor’s require- 
ments.” 

“You can consider your Papa Tripier 
‘declined with thanks,’”’ said Trico- 
trin; ‘‘the Editor regrets that your 
contribution is below his standard.’”’ 

“You are wrong,” protested La- 
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Richepin, ts he in? 


jeunie. ‘I guarantee that he would find 
it worthy of his Christmas Number. 
Papa Tripier has a gift of the gab that I 
have rarely known equalled. He has 
also a lively affection for the epoch of 
his late Majesty Louis-Philippe, ‘ when 
everybody possessed an elegance, a wit, 
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a charm totally lost to the French of 
to-day, who are nothing but a pack of 
voyous! Mais, mon Dieu! que voulez- 
vous ?’ In the prodigious period of the 


late lamented Louis-Philippe, a chap 
could buy a bottle of good wine for four 
sous, my sport ! 





see 





* Allo! All6!” stammered the desperate victim: “ Monsieur 
It is Monsieur Tricotrin” (page 178). 


“Papa will recount how he heard a 
great burst of laughter on the Boulevard 
de Gand—what you children call the 
‘Boulevard des Italiens ’—and how it 
was the glorious Dumas himself, the 
creator of the Musketeers, rollicking 
round the corner,’ arm-in-arm with 
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Balzac. And he will tell you of an- 
other burst of laughter from an arbour 
on a lawn, and how it was Paul de Kock 
roaring over the story he was writing. 
And he will be eloquent about de Mus- 
set, who was of a ‘ beauty incompar- 
able,’ the cynosure even of the Boule- 
vard de Gand—where beauty and 
genius were as plentiful, under Louis- 
Philippe, sapristi / as taxes and inso- 
lence under the sacrée République! But 
again, ‘Mon Dieu! que voulez-vous ?’”’ 

“Tf this person has any existence 
outside a novel you are preparing for 
rejection, which I strongly doubt,” said 
Tricotrin, ‘‘ I will allow him a small part 
in the tragedy. Asastop-gap he might 
have his uses. But I have endeavoured 
to get it into your skull that it is living 
not dead lions I am hunting. Pay for 
your bock—we shall all proceed to see 
now if our pal the sculptor can offer a 
sane idea!” 

Alas! though many intellects were 
brought to bear upon the problem, not 
one among them could point the way 
to living lions. And the night passed, 
and the sun rose, and the fateful day 
sped towards a“ quarter to nineteen ”’ 
quicker than any day before. 

The Critic’s reputation hung upon a 
hope as slender as a hair, if one may 
employ a cliché that he himself would 
have disdained. It was, that the dinner 
should terminate too late for Monsieur 
Blotto to desire anything except to 
catch his train; and at least a dozen 
bohemians volunteered their services 
to retard the meal. 

The Editor was much impressed by 
his contributor’s popularity as the pair 
bent their steps towards a restaurant 
—never had he known anybody to 
encounter so many acquaintances in so 
short a space. And each of them fell 
upon the respected scribe with an 
urgency that brooked no denial. 

“Mon Dieu! you will think me a 
difficult guest,’’ said Tricotrin. ‘“‘ But 
it is always like this on the Boulevards 
when one walks—perhaps we had better 
take a cab? ’”’ And no sooner had he 


said it than their way was blocked by 
Lajeunie ! 

*“ Ah, mon cher Tricotrin! What a 
chance! ”’ exclaimed Lajeunie. ‘I was 
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at the point of telegraphing to you. 
We want you to do us the favour to 
come round to the theatre after the 
show—the private office. We are ina 
dilemma about Bernstein’s play.” He 
burst into a narrative of the most com- 
plicated order, and Tricotrin put in : 

“Let me introduce you—Monsieur 
Lajeunie, Monsieur Blotto.”’ Aside to 
the Editor he explained, ‘‘ The Literary 
Adviser to the Gymnase! I fear we 
should spare him a moment ; would you 
much mind our taking a seat some- 
where ? ”’ 

On the terrace of an adjacent café, 
Lajeunie’s history of the dilemma at 
the Gymnase, which scintillated with 
the most eminent names, was hardly 
exhausted when they were hailed by a 
sprightly ancient, who proved to be 
“Papa Tripier” in the flesh. To 
Tricotrin sotto voce the ancient intimated 
that the hoaxing of editors as a fine art 
had flourished solely under Louis- 
Philippe, but his public reminiscences 
of the epoch delayed the dinner by fully 
twenty minutes. 

“ An eccentric,”’ whispered Tricotrin, 
“but courted by the most famous per- 
sonages in Paris! A favourable criti- 
cism from his pen is said to make the 
fortune of any novel written. Ma foi! 
one meets everybody at this time of 
day.” 

And really one seemed to do so, for 
more alleged notabilities showered about 
them as he spoke ! 

“Flamant, the painter—I should 
have liked you to see his ‘ Circe’ in the 
Salon!’ he mentioned, reflecting that 
Flamant too would have liked to see 
it there. “‘ The other man is San- 
quereau, the sculptor—many people 
predict that he will go farther than 
Rodin. The next time you are here 
you must meet more of the Moderns ! 
This evening, of course, we shall visit 
people who are fully ‘ arrived,’ but in 
Paris, you know, we talk more of the 
men who are making the New Schools 
than of the old-fashioned lot familiar to 
the philistine. And as a matter of fact 
they are more exclusive.” 

Across his shoulder he had a glimpse 
of the faithful Pitou, whose duty was 
to dog their footsteps to the restaurant, 
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Monsieur Blotto grew pink with pleasure. It was with difficulty he could 
bear in mind his train at “ twenty to zéro” (page 180) 
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and subsequently drift upon them to 
defer their departure. To-night his 
piano-thumping would be done by 
deputy. 

Yet the crisis came. Though the 
composer duly drifted to their presence 
after the coffee was served, chewing a 
toothpick ; though he was explained to 
be a Genius, and favoured them with a 
most fascinating account of a dispute 
with Messager, Monsieur Blotto began 
to look at his watch. “I had no idea 
it was so late,” he remarked. “If 
we are to see your friends, Monsieur 
Tricotrin, I am afraid we must be rising. 
Where do we go first?” 

The haggard gaze of the comrades 
met. The Critic gulped all that was 
left in his glass. ‘“‘ My project was 
to run round to Richepin’s,” he de- 
clared, uttering the most illustrious 
name that presented itself, “but I 
have not yet heard whether he has 
anything ‘on ’—we should have had 
a message here. I shall at once ring 
him up! Do not disturb yourself, 
Monsieur Pitou—-I pray you remain 
with Monsieur Blotto while the waiter 
conducts me to the telephone !”’ 

How could he foresee that a kindly 
impulse would move Monsieur Blotto 
to be conducted too ? 

“ Peste!”’ he panted, his 
failing, ‘‘ I forget his number.” 

And next, the friendly Editor was 
moved to find it for him ! 

Driven actually to invoke the Ex- 
change for the immortal Richepin, the 
wretched young man clung to the tele- 
phone for support. Upon the brow of 
Pitou the perspiration broke in beads. 

With a celerity unprecedented in 
France, communication was forth- 
coming. 

“All6! Allé!” stammered the des- 
perate victim: ‘“ Monsieur Richepin, is 
he in? It is Monsieur Tricotrin.” 

And a female voice answered in his 
ear, “‘Monsieur Richepin is not at 
home.” 

This answer being inaudible to 
Monsieur Blotto and Pitou, the com- 
poser’s breath was suspended by terror. 
But all the courage of the Critic was 
restored. ‘“‘ Ah, I salute you! how are 
you, dear master?” he cried. ‘‘ We 
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are praying for your affirmative to my 
request.” 

“Monsieur Richepin,” the voice re- 
peated, “is not at home.” 

“Oh, did you? I have not received 
it yet,” continued Tricotrin. “‘ What ? 
Oh, to my rooms, that accounts for it ! 
May we—/ein ? Yes, he is an Editor of 
mine, and a most brilliant man.” 

“What are you saying? Who are 
you?” squeaked the voice. “I keep 
telling you Monsieur Richepin is out.” 

“Oh, my honoured friend, I hope it 
is not violent?” said the Critic for 
reply. ‘‘ What? Well, we should be 
enchanted, but he is leaving Paris this 
evening.” 

“Not at home! Not at home! 
Who is it you are talking to? ”’ yelled 
the servant, losing patience. 

“Most certainly, I shall be over- 
joyed,” returned Tricotrin, “ but 





What? Right! the next time he 
arrives! I will come on Sunday alone, 
then. Au revoir, cher maitre, I so 


earnestly hope you will pass a good 
night.”’ And he rang off smartly before 
the infuriated bonne could anticipate 
him. 

“A touch of his neuralgia!” he 
announced, turning. “ He is desolated 
to miss you, but he must go to bed.”’ 

Behind Blotto’s back two hands were 
wrung with relief. 

The respite was short, however. 
Though they resumed their seats, the 
exigent Blotto was not to be balked 
of lions. Monsieur Pitou developed an 
ardent interest in the matter, and he 
and the Critic exhaustively debated 
the question of the happiest selection ; 
but the debate could not be continued 
until the train was imminent. 

So, all things being equally impossible, 
Tricotrin decided that the green-room 
of the Théatre Frangais would amuse 
his Editor most. 

“ This,” he gasped to Pitou, as the 
host was putting on his overcoat, “ is 
your turn—I am played out. Do with 
him what you will, but remember that the 
man must never reach the Francais!” 

The night was fair as the trio stepped 
into the glitter of the boulevard ; the 
Critic, no longer master of himself, 
leant heavily on the composer’s arm, 
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Almost at the same moment he beheld 
with horror an unpropitious cabman 
wooing Monsieur Blotto to accelerate 
their doom. 

“The Métro,” said Pitou peremp- 
torily, “‘ would be quicker!” 

At these inspired words Tricotrin 
nearly bounded with hope. How often 
had he asserted that one could not 
cross a road by the Métropolitain with- 
out changing twice ! 

Monsieur Blotto did not demur. 

And the opportunities offered for 
being on wrong platforms were infinite. 

When the tourist was replete with 
subways and the party climbed dis- 
gusted to the street, the loss of time 
had been extremely serious, and they 
were farther from the Frangais than at 
the start. 

“ Mon Dieu /’’ he bemoaned, “ there 
remains to us no more than an hour— 
no more than an hour. I must call at 
the hotel for my valise, and my train 
goes at twenty to zéro.” 

“It is maddening! ” 
cotrin. “What may the time be 
precisely ? Morbleu! If I am _ not 
mistaken they are playing what’s-its- 
name to-night—in which case we shall 
get there when everybody is on the 
stage ; the green-room will be empty for 
even longer than we can stay. Let us 
see a journal ; perhaps they are playing 
something else ! ” 

But they were not. 
he had feared. 

That execrable Métro! For this 
evening the Francais must be scratched. 

“Can you suggest no visit here- 
abouts? Where are we?” 

“Montmartre!” sighed Tricotrin ; 
“the Immortal Forty are not so high.” 

And the Editor’s face grew longer 
still; his dejection grieved his guides. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,” said 
Pitou, “I feel some responsibility for 
this contretemps, though it may be 
that I am unduly sensitive! We are, 
as it happens, in a region not uninter- 
esting. If Monsieur Blotto would peep 
at what few strangers are privileged 
to behold, what says he to bohemia— 
the extraordinary quarters where youths 
of genius pray to their Muses, and 
often to their concierges, and support 


fumed Tri- 


It was just as 
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existence on herrings and hope? I 
venture the opinion that the Francais 
would have tickled him less.” 

“ Are you acquainted with any such 
obscure young fellows?” asked Tri- 
cotrin, startled. 

“IT know of two,” Pitou answered, 
“ not far distant—a poet and musician.” 

“It would certainly be droll,” agreed 
the Editor, recovering his cheerfulness. 

Up a hill they went, and up six 
flights of stairs, and, agape, Tricotrin 
saw Pitou tap at their own door. 

No voice invited them to enter. 

“‘ Nevertheless, we may venture in,” 
said Pitou, “‘ I know them well enough.” 

Beyond the broken panes the moon 
was vivid ; stark poverty was revealed 
before he took the liberty to light the 
lamp. 

“A poet, and musician,” he re- 
peated, “and I assure you, of talents 
remarkable! Ah! a herring-bone, as 
I predicted ; one of them has dined to- 
night. What have we here? A scrap 
of the composer’s! ‘Rose de Noel,’ 
hein? Refused, I dare swear, by a 
score of publishers! Yet one day per- 
haps the rose will have its vogue. 
Listen, the thing is not without merit ! ”’ 
And in his little tenor voice he sang. 

Never had the Critic contemplated 
his friend with such admiration. 

“The table where they write— 
grimed! The chairs they sit on— 
broken! The panorama that inspires 
them—chimney-pots! No, I am wrong 
—TI surmise that they do not note the 
chimney-pots. Our bohemians look 
down, through the distant roofs, on to 
the great stage of the Opéra—into the 
theatres of the Boulevards—into the 
sumptuous salons of fair women, whose 
applause they hope to win!” 

The Editor shone with complacence. 
Had it been Montbonne, he would have 
seen only a gaunt garret and the need 
for soap-and-water—but it was Paris, 
and he saw the shade of Murger and 
was charmed. Improved by two ar- 
tists’ visions at the window, the vista 
of chimney-pots became a memorable 
view ; indeed, he began to feel like two 
artists himself. 

“ It isa pity,” Pitou continued, “‘ that 
the poet has not left a verse about! ” 
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And, by a stroke of good fortune, 
an ode of the absent poet’s was per- 
ceived, and the Critic had an impulse 
to declaim it. His sincere appreciation 
of the manuscript enabled him to do the 
fullest justice to its beauty. 

Monsieur Blotto grew pink with 
pleasure. Privately he foresaw himself 
recounting this experience for years to 
come—in the tone of one to whom Paris 
held no mysteries. It was with diffi- 
culty that he could bear in mind his 
train at “twenty to zéro.” 

“I declare we have not fared so 
badly, after all!” said Tricotrin, as 
they put him into an auto-taxi at last. 
“We have chanced to meet many of 
the Moderns, we have talked with 
Richepin over the telephone, and we 
have penetrated to the innermost 
heart of bohemia.” 

“TI have been vastly interested— 
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vastly interested,” concurred the Edi- 


tor. ‘‘ Without exaggeration, as plea- 
sant an evening as I have ever spent ! 
If I regret anything, it is merely that 
the two young fellows were not at 
home.” His acknowledgments were 
numerous, and only the tooting of the 
taxi cut them short. 

The comrades fell into each other’s 
arms. 

‘““My preserver!’’ cried the Critic. 
“Yet I would that he had thanked us 
less ; I confess to compunction.” 

“The same with me—the Greatest 
are never wholly content with their 
achievements,” said Pitou. ‘‘ But we 
have saved our bacon! ”’ he chirruped, 
skipping. 

“And I am sure,” added Tricotrin 
virtuously, “his nearest and dearest 
could not have worked harder than we 
did to meet his wishes ! ”’ 

LEONARD MERRICK. 
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I MADE aa little song for him, since we were far apart, 
I sang it with my spirit and I wrote it on my heart. 
I never made its like before—a funny little song, 
For shy it was and bold it was and weak it was and strong. 
A foolish little song; I shall not make its like again, 
For it was tremulous with joy and steady with its pain. 


MAY not send a letter full of love-words to my Dear, 
I will not breathe it to the wires for all the world to hear : 
How can I let him have it ?—for not even to the birds 
I’d trust that fragile treasure made of tender foolish words, 
Yet it would be a cruel waste if he should never know 
The stumbling song I made that says: ‘‘ I love you—love you so.” 


~o hidden in my heart it stays, engraven deep and fine 
In royal purple on the red, this little song of mine. 


It will not cry out “I am here”’ 


and J shall never tell, 


But doubtless he will notice it, he knows my heart so well— 
And it shall be a secret shared between my Love and me— 
Not written out like other songs for careless folk to see ! 





DOROTHEA MACKELLAR. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF PSYCHICAL 
INQUIRY CONCERNING THE IMMOR- 
TALITY OF THE SOUL 


By Harold Begbie 


In my opinion, the noblest of our sentiments is the hope of continuing to live, even when 
destiny seems to have carried us back into the common lot of non-existence,—-GOETHE. 


Believing as I dothat man in the distant future will be afar more perfect creature than 
he now is, it is an intolerable thought that he and all other sentient beings are doomed 
to complete annihilation after such long-continued slow progress.—DARWIN. 


I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by Me. 
JOHN xiv. 6. 


MOST foolish and distress- and inconveniences which drive him to 
ful friend of mine, the verge of insanity, confided to me 
who has spent the ‘) the other day, with a most portentous 
greater part of his solemnity of aspect, and ina delicate 

' life in the cultivation manner which implied a sensitive 
y and development of | unwillingness to disturb the religious 
O excessively bad foundations of my life, that he did 
habits, and who is | not believe in God. 
low paying the grievous penalty of 6 


his misdoings in shattered health, One reason for belief 
Scattered fortune and a thousand fears Now, one may say to begin with, that 
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if any man has reason to believe in 
the existence of God, it is such a 
man as this—a man who has fulfilled 
in his own life all the law and the 
prophets, who now knows by the 
very wreckage, ruin and calamity of 
his latter end that sin is indeed an 
engine of destruction. But there is 
another view of his sorrowful condition 
which is perhaps more illuminating. 

He has spent his days not only in the 
most confident defiance of moral law— 
that mysterious jurisdiction which must 
always inconvenience the philosophers 
of materialism '—but in an absolute 
indifference, a total incuriosity and an 
utter deadness of soul concerning the 
possibility of God’s existence. 

If a man so spent his days in the 
matter of music, or in the matter of 
surgery, or in the matter of architec- 
ture, or in the matter of agriculture, he 
would not end his days with any valu- 
able knowledge of these various arts 
and sciences. He would be entirely 
ignorant of music, surgery, architecture 
and agriculture. We should not listen 
to him if he expressed an opinion con- 
cerning any of these matters. We 
should call him an ignorant person. 
And most certainly we should refuse 
to let him tune our piano, remove our 
appendix, build our week-end cottage, 
and sow our peas and potatoes. 


Study the necessary 
fore-runner 

Is it not evident that to know about 
any particular thing we must study it ? 
And that to be a master of the subject 
we must feel the fascination of its 
curiosity and love the labour of inquiry 
and research? If a man must study 
before he can tune a piano, how much 
more must he study to understand the 
mysteries of God. 

Therefore to the question of ques- 
tions, “Are we immortal ?—do we 
really know that immortality is the 
positive and express fact of human 
existence ?”’ one replies by asking an- 
other question, ‘‘ Have you ever sought 


1 No one can live happily to himself. 
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to know, with all your heart, and 
with all your mind, and with all 
your soul ?”’ 

Those who have so studied tell 
us with a tranquil assurance that 
nothing to them is more certain 
and definitive than the immortality of 
the soul. That is tosay, those who have 
spent their whole life in going a road 
clean contrary to the one chosen and 
taken by my unhappy and atheistical 
friend, who have loved virtue, who 
have practised self-sacrifice, who have 
mastered their bodily appetites and 
directed all the pure affections of their 
hearts and all the uplifting aspirations 
of their souls to the thankful com- 
panionship of God, following with a 
loving obedience the spiritual way of 
life revealed to men by prophets and 
sanctioned authoritatively by Christ 
Jesus—these men, the masters and ex- 
perts of spiritual life, tell us with one 
voice and one unquestioning conviction, 
that God exists, that immortality is true. 


Why is immortality 
shrouded in mystery? 

But why, a man asks, is this great 
matter shrouded in any mystery. at all ? 
Why is it hidden and covered ? Why 
is it not visible and positive ? Surely, 
because the manifest purpose of God in 
the creation of humanity is to evolve an 
order of beings which, without com- 
pulsion and without unworthy motives, 
will choose righteousness for its own 
sake, will elect for virtue and strive to- 
wards perfection out of pure love and 
apprehension of the Highest. 

Because this sublime truth is to 
me so clear and manifest, I do not be- 
lieve that we shall ever know immor- 
tality to be the reason of existence in the 
same manner that we know the very few 
quite obvious facts of human life. It 
will always live in the mysterious region 
of faith, never in the textbooks of 
mathematics. Most of us know that the 
sun does not rise and set ; we are per- 
fectly certain that it does not, in spite 
of the evidence of oureyes. Such know- 


The selfish person, who seldom does a real act 


of kindness, and who possesses all the luxuries and distractions of great riches, is never sO 
conscious of serenity, never so penetrated by the sensation of blessing, as many a poor 


district nurse or sister of mercy who spends a laborious life in service to the poor. 
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ledge of immortality we may cer- 
tainly gain by study and reflection. 
But the human race will never 
know, I think, that it is certainly 
immortal, as one knows that dyna- 
mite explodes, that the heart beats, 
and that the sea ebbs and flows. We 
shall never see immortality with human 
eyes, never touch it with human hands. 
Man lives the greater part of his physical 
life by faith—digestion, metabolism, 
nourishment and repair of the cell- 
tissues—and to the end of his days, I 
conjecture, he will live the greater part 
of his spiritual life also by faith. 


The impulse towards 
immortality 

If this be so, why should we inquire, 
why should we study, why should we 
seek to pierce the impenetrable dark- 
ness that surrounds our destiny? Be- 
cause the impulse towards immortality 
is one of life’s forces, and because the 
imagination of man, directly it has risen 
above the animal anxieties, can be 
really curious about nothing else. 
There are right roads and wrong roads 
to study astronomy, and a man seeking 
to make himself Astronomer-Royal may 
end his days as. charlatan-in-chief 
among the astrologers. And certainly 
I think that among those who give 
themselves to a study of psychical 
phenomena there are many who follow 
dangerous and foolish roads ; neverthe- 
less, to be curious about immortality is 
to live the abundant and delightful life, 
is to feel oneself, now in this present 
existence, veritably immortal, and is to 
keep the serenity of the soul—even in 
all the confusions and distresses of a 
vulgar materialism—inviolate and un- 
conquerable. 





The ordinary man 
and immortality 

But does the ordinary man know any- 
thing at all about immortality ? That 
Is to say, can the casual inquirer, so 
busy in earning daily bread that he has 
no time for laborious research, be told 
anything concerning immortality which 
will persuade him of its truth ? 


‘ The answer, I think, is a confident 
es, 
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To begin with, let me recount to 
the reader an incident recorded by 
the great Lord Brougham in his 
Memoirs, one which has escaped the 
observation, so far as I know, of 
most writers on this subject. I 
came across it, quite by accident, in 
some family papers which one of my 
uncles has collected—Lady Brougham 
being a distant relation to my father’s 
father—and yet, because of its origin, 
it is surely an incident of quite extra- 
ordinary importance to humanity. But 
thus throughout the forgotten diaries 
of the world and in family records, and 
in the memory of many human beings 
everywhere, are scattered ghostly ex- 
periences the accumulation of which 
into one great thesis would almost de- 
monstrate the truth of immortality. 


Lord Brougham’s 
experience 

Lord Brougham, let me remind the 
reader, was a man singularly hard- 
headed and shrewd. He was also 
amazingly brilliant. ‘‘ There go,” said 
Mr. Rogers, seeing him drive off one 
morning from Panshanger, “ Solon, 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, 
and a great many more, in one post- 
chaise.”” Henry Reeve says of him in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, “ His in- 
domitable energy, his vehement elo- 
quence, his enthusiastic attachment to 
the cause of freedom, progress and hu- 
manity, to which he rendered so many 
signal services, caused him to be justly 
regarded as one of the most extra- 
ordinary and illustrious men of his age 
and of his country.” 

The extract from his Memoirs is as 
follows : 


A most remarkable thing happened to me, 
so remarkable that I must tell the story from 
the beginning. After I left the High School 
(¢.e. Edinburgh) I went with G——, my most 
intimate friend, to attend the classes of the 
University. 

There was no divinity class, but we fre- 
quently in our walks discussed many grave 
subjects—among others, the immortality of 
the soul, and a future state. This question 
and the possibility of the dead appearing to 
the living, were subjects of much speculation, 
and we actually committed the folly of draw- 
ing up an agreement, written with our blood, 
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to the effect that whichever of us died the 
first should appear to the other, and thus 
solve the doubts we had entertained of the 
“life after death.” 

After we had finished our classes at the 
college, G—— went to India, having got an 
appointment in the Civil Service there. He 
seldom wrote to me, and, after the lapse of a 
few years, I had nearly forgotten his exist- 
ence. One day I had taken a warm bath, 
and, while lying in it enjoying the heat, I 
turned my head round, looking towards the 
chair on which I had deposited my clothes, as 
I was about to get out of the bath. On the 
chair sat G——., looking calmly at me. How 
I got out of the bath I know not, but, on 
recovering my senses, I found myself sprawling 
on the floor. The apparition, or whatever it 
was that had taken the likeness of G——, had 
disappeared. This vision had produced such 
a shock that I had no inclination to talk 
about it, or to speak about it even to Stewart, 
but the impression it made upon me was too 
vivid to be forgotten easily, and so strongly 
was I affected by it that I have here written 
down the whole history, with the date, 
19th Dec., and all particulars, as they are 
fresh before me now. No doubt, I had 
fallen asleep, and that the appearance pre- 
sented so distinctly before my eyes was 
a dream I cannot doubt, yet for years I 
had had no communication with G——, 
nor had there been anything to recall 
him to my recollection. Nothing had 
taken place concerning our Swedish / 
travels connected with G—— or with 
India, or with anything relating to him 
or to any member of his family. I re- 
collected quickly enough our old discussion, 
and the bargain we had made. I could 
not discharge from my mind the impression 
that G——- must have died, and that his 
appearance to me was to be received by me 
as a proof of a future state. This was on 
the 19th Dec., 1799. 





In October 1862 Lord Brougham 


added a postscript : 

I have just been copying out from my 
journal the account of this strange dream. 
Certissima mortis imago, and now to finish 
the story begun about 60 years ago. Soon 
after my return to Edinburgh there arrived 
a letter from India, announcing G——’s 
death and that he died on the 19th Dec., 


1799. 

Such evidence, by such a man, must 
persuade all reasonable people, all 
people who have not rigidly shut the 
doors of their minds against inquiry, 
that the soul of man is not merely a 
co-ordination of brain-cells. If this 
experience which befell Lord Brougham 
happened to you, would you not be con- 
vinced of persistence after death? If 
it happened to me, should I not be very 
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stupid to doubt that there is indeed 
life after death? But it happened to 
some one else, some one who lived before 
our day, and we are not wholly con- 
vinced. 


From a sceptic’s 
journal 


In these same family papers I came 
across an interesting extract from the 
Journal of my grandfather, General 
Peter James Begbie, who wrote a 
book against spiritualism and for the 
greater part of his life was a sceptic. 
This is the incident : 


At the end of August 1823 I left Tri- 
chinopoly, where I had been spending four 
months on leave, and returned to my station, 
St. Thomas’s Mount, the head-quarters of the 
Madras Artillery. Whilst here I received the 
distressing intelligence of the sudden death 
on the 24th December, 1823, at Bangalore, 
of my brother-in-law, Captain Edward James 
Foote, of the 17th Madras Native Infantry. 

. . . I was further informed that my 
sister Anne, his wife, was expected to 
reach Madras in February (1824) with 
the intention of rejoining her husband. 
On the evening ofthe . . . of February, 
I received intelligence that the ship 
Moiva had anchored at Madras with 
Mrs. Foote on board. I accordingly 
proceeded to Madras—which is 9 miles 
from St. Thomas’s Mount—at four o’clock the 
next morning, and I was on board by six. 
At the gangway I was met by her com- 
mander—Captain Hornblow—who, noticing 
the crape on my arm, said: ‘I am afraid, 
Begbie, it is too true that Captain Foote is 
dead.’’ Iwas much astonished to find that 
he knew anything about the matter, but 
told him, of course, that the sad news was 
too true. He then replied that a most 
singular circumstance had occurred on board. 
It appears that there was a dance on the 
evening of the 24th December, and that Mrs. 
Foote, who had been the gayest of the gay, 
when standing up to begin one of the dances 
had suddenly burst into tears, saying that she 
felt sure her husband was dead, and that 
no one had been able to reassure her, and 
from that hour she had been repeatedly in 
tears and very hysterical. 


Everywhere one may find stories of a 
similar kind. They are legion. There 
are scores of books filled with such 
records, many of the records set down 
by men and women of unquestionable 
reputation both for honesty and com- 
mon sense. Why, then, is not the world 
convinced ? It is only because the ex- 
perience has not happened to us. But 
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have we ever sought to know the ce). never felt the agony of baffled 
truth of immortality? He who \J5) love and frustrated hope in the 
had no doubts on the question said, i“ death of one infinitely loved. If 


Seek and ye shall find. 


Oo 


Two avenues of approach 

There are two ways of seeking, two 
avenues of approach, the one difficult 
and obscure and roundabout, the other 
straight and quite simple. The first is 
Philosophy, the second is Religion. 
Religion says that by faith a man 
shall be- 





“DO WE KNOW?” 





lieve. Philo- 
sophy hopes 
by profound 
thinking, 
and the in- 
vention of a 
new voca- 
bulary, to 
reach, not 
God, but a 
reasonable 
conclusion 
concerning 
a divine 
Something. 

It is ex- 
tremely in- 
teresting to observe the position at 
which Philosophy is now arrived. 

It is a habit with certain philosophers 
to write about humanity as if such 
creatures as men and women nowhere 
existed. They compose enormous books 
concerning life, in which existence ap- 
pears as a singularly ingenious mechan- 
ical toy invented by a man of science in 
the middle of the last century. One 
might think that these seekers of truth 
had never seen a child laughing in the 
lap of its mother, never known the 
pleasure of beautiful flowers or a 
majestical sunrise, never experi- 
enced the universal and mysterious 
Struggle between the lower and 
higher natures which is the whole 
drama of human progress, and 
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Shakespeare had handled litera- 
ture as modern philosophers handle 
life, he had written nothing but 
grammar-books. 


Materialism and 
existence 
Nevertheless these modern phil- 
osophers are coming in a vast circle 
slowly back 








to the mind 
of Plato. 
They may 
invent new 
words, 
rigidly ex- 
clude the 
hunger of 
the human 
heart from 
their in- 
quiry, crush 
theirimagin- 
ations, and 
confine 
themselves 
well-nigh 
entirely to the definition of scientific 
terms ; but they are so far from solving 
the problem of existence on the lines of 
materialism, that they are beginning to 
wonder whether in man there is not, 
after all, something dimly resembling a 
soul. 


The difficulty is an old one. It is 
Mind. Mind is invisible. Mind is in- 
tangible. The body can be seen and 


handled, it can be explored and mapped, 
it is a thing which certain men of science 
might almost have made themselves, 
and made better ; but Mind is no- 
where to be seen or touched. No 
man of science could make even 
the fragment of a Mind. There is 
a ghost in every room of our body ; 
it is the I Myself. 
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“ Reckoned as nothing?” cried 
Goethe. ‘‘I? who am everything to 
myself, since I know things only through 
myself! Socries every one who is truly 
conscious of himself ; and makes great 
strides through this life—a prepara- 
tion for the unending course above.” 


How do you do 
things? 

Have you ever asked yourself how 
your Mind contrives to get itself obeyed? 
You conceive an idea. But you are 
powerless to do anything. Your Mind 
has neither hands nor feet, neither eyes 
nor ears. If some onecame and bound 
you hand and foot, blindfolded you and 
filled your ears with wool, you would 
still have your idea, but you would be 
able fo do nothing to make it a thing. 
You would still be your veritable self, 
you would still feel yourself to be your- 
self, you would still be conscious of 
identity, still able to suffer and love and 
long and desire ; but you would be able 
to do nothing. 

How do you do things? Suppose 
another comes to you, loosens your 
gyves and removes your bandages ; you 
rise up from your chair, you move 
across the room, you take up a book 
from one table and place it on another 
—that is to say, you do the only visible 
thing humanity can do, the moving of 
matter from one point in space to an- 


other, and your idea is carried out. 
But how? ‘“ How do I move any 
muscle of my body by an act of will ?” 

How do you make your legs walk ? 
How do you stretch forth your hand ? 
How do you take up that book and 
move it from one place to another ? 
Can you trace the machinery that links 
up your invisible will, your invisible 
sense of identity, with your nerves, 
your muscles and your limbs? This is 
the place where Philosophy now stands 
—the invisible region of spirit. 


Mind immersed 
in matter 


In Modern Problems, the latest book 
of his collected essays, Sir Oliver Lodge 
deals briefly with the question of mind 
immersed in matter, in considering the 
philosophy of Bergson and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. “‘My own view is that life 
does not exert force,” he says, “ not 
even the most microscopic force—and 
certainly does not supply energy ; that 
the whole of its control over muscular 
movements is what is involved in the 
terms ‘aim’ and ‘timing’; that it 
utilises the spontaneous activities and 
processes of nature, and determines oc- 
casionally when they shall occur and for 
how long they shall be retarded. It can 
water one plot of ground and screen the 
sun from another.” 

The ego of each man, the only real 
person of the body, expresses to itself 
an inarticulate wish, and the body, if 
it be free, carries it out—clumsily or 
well according to the measure of its 
education and experience of that matter. 


The manifestation 
of the Ego 

I become blind and I cannot see. I 
become paralysed and I cannot move. 
But I still know what sight is, I still 
understand what is meant by move- 
ment. The memory of a cruel word 


can still hurt me. 
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My brain is stricken with disease, and 
I can no longer make myself intelligible. 
But I myself am still in existence. 
Freed from my broken and perishing 
machine I may be able to express myself 
in new and other ways ; most certainly, 
given a new or a quite different machine, 
I shall be able to express myself when I 
have learned how to manage it. 

Suppose Chopin could do nothing but 
play the piano. Suppose he could 
neither see nor hear, speak nor cry, 
weep nor laugh. And suppose that 
while he was playing the piano, and we 
were listening to him and understanding 
all the sensations he desired to convey 
to us—suppose some one came and 
stuffed the piano with a blanket or 
wrenched out the wires. The music 
would cease. We should not be able to 
know what Chopin felt. He would not 
be able to convey to us a single feeling. 
But he would still be there, and sézll 
playing. 

By resolute and searching thought 
man may arrive at some such conclusion 
as this concerning his own soul, may 
at any rate surmise that he is not a 
motor-car, but the chauffeur of the 
motor-car ; not a piano, but the living 
hand of Chopin’s soul. 


The Spirit 
of Faith 

But it is an easier, a swifter, and a 
more purifying way to approach spiri- 
tual things by the spirit of faith. 
Religion professes to know the way ; 
unnumbered millions in every country 
of the world have witnessed, ever since 
the dawn of written history, to the 
truth of this profession ; and I am sure 
it is here that we must go if we would 
really acquire a living faith in our own 
living reality. Psychical inquiry has 
brought us to this door. Read all the 


books on the subject, and you come to 
the conclusion that “there is certainly 
something,”’ 


But you get no further. 
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And it is the same with philosophy. 
Read the modern philosophers, and you 
begin to think that perhaps after all 
“there is something.’”” You are no 
longer sure of materialism, no longer 
voluble and vehement in your denial 
of God, no longer quite positive that 
you will die like a dog. But that is 
all. And I am inclined to think the 
new knowledge is disquieting. 

Yet it is of high service to mankind. 
The idea spreads that the noisy and 
strident materialism of forty years ago 
blew too soon its trumpet of victory. 

Philosophy is like a man hunting for 
some forgotten address in the post-office 
directory. Religion is like a man open- 
ing the door and crossing the threshold 
of his own home. 


Religion before 
the bar 

Religion, remember, when it appears 
before the bar of human judgment is 
accompanied by a great cloud of wit- 
nesses. It is neither a hard discipline 
nor a mere theory of existence. It is 
Victory. 

Religion teaches man the science of 
life. There are certain exercises. 
Prayer is one. Meditation is another. 
‘“‘ Meditation differs from reverie,’ says 
Mme. de Remusat, “ in being the volun- 
tary operation of a_ well-regulated 
mind.’”’ Unselfish service is another— 
escape from one’s self in order to find 
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one’s self. Love of God—love of the 
Highest, love of the Truest, love of the 
Greatest—is another. By these means 
the invisible and individual soul may 
establish communion with the whole 
infinite region of the Unseen. By these 
means cometh Faith. And _ perfect 
faith, according to Pascal, is God per- 
ceptible to the heart, not to the reason. 
“How far it is from knowing God to 
loving Him!” That is the exclama- 
tion of Christianity. One can never 
understand Christianity until one has 
seriously and earnestly practised it for 
oneself. 


The threshold of 
knowledge 

Strange things, I think, are likely to 
happen in this region of faith as man 
advances and becomes a higher creature. 
Strange things are happening even now. 
The case of Miss Dorothy Kerin, for 
instance, is one that deserves a most 
serious consideration. It will be remem- 
bered that Miss Kerin, after five years 
of prostration, blind, deaf, and at last 
wasted to a point where many watchers 
thought death had occurred, suddenly 
rose up from her bed after a vision, 
walked about the house, saw and heard 
perfectly, and is now a new creature.’ 

When we bring to Faith all the energy 
and devotion which we now give to 
physical science and speculative phil- 





1 See Suggestion and Faith, by Dr. Edwin Ash. 


osophy, we shall discover perhaps a 
new and infinite territory for explora- 
tion, and the only new world that can 
redress the balance of the old. 

This, it seems to me, is the chief 
thought which those who are unrest- 
ful and unhappy must get into their 
minds: that to find the great peace and 
establish the central touch, one must 
first study the rules and then practise 
the exercises of religion. 

HAROLD BEGBIE. 





DR. EDWIN ASH 


To the Editor 


EAR SIR, 

Do we know? asks Mr. Begbie. 

Yes, most certainly. The know- 
ledge of a great spiritual heritage—the 
knowledge of that Infinite Spirit of Life 
which is behind all phenomena—and 
the knowledge that in spite of appear- 
ances Man’s destiny will be fulfilled 
aright—forms an essential part of the 
foundational mind-attitude of every 
healthy human being. 

Man knows. But how? 

Through his Intuitive Perception of 
spiritual things—not by any process of 
reasoning. This intuitive knowledge of 
the Living Spirit in which we live and 
move and have our being is expressed as 
the flame of Faith which burns, if some- 
times but dimly in people’s hearts. 

Man has ever sought to express his 
Faith in terms of Reason—and, of 
course, in terms that have relation to 
the ordinary world of physical life we see 
about us. Hence his pursuit of the 
miraculous, his quest of the dead, and 
his delight in the occult. He has failed 
in the endeavour because he is attempt- 
ing to accomplish something very like 
squaring a circle. 

One cannot demonstrate the har- 
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mony of a great picture in terms of 
chemical equations such as might 
accurately represent the constitution 
and properties of colouring-matters. 
Neither can Man express satisfactorily 
in physical terms, the Harmony, Love 
and Beauty that exist deep down in all 
life and are “‘ felt ’’ by him intuitively. 

The results of psychic research do not 
express God nor the reality of Immortal 
Spirit as clearly as does the uprush of 
life in spring. 

Could the crude capture of any spook 
or disembodied spirit “‘ prove’”’ the 
great truth of Life Everlasting, of Im- 
manent Spirit, and its highest expres- 
sions known to us, Love, Harmony and 
Beauty—variations on one theme—so 
certainly as the response of a mother 
to her child, or the magnificent self- 
sacrifice which has time and again 
given up all things temporal for the 
ultimate welfare of others ? 

Yours, etc., Epwin L. AsuH. 





MR. FOSEPH McCABE 


To the Editor 


EAR SIR, 

The first and most natural 
observation that occurs to one on 
reading Mr. Begbie’s article is that he 
might profitably have left his loose- 
living friends out of the issue. Simple- 
minded readers might think that Mr. 
Begbie is assuring them that, as a rule, 
men who do not believe in God or im- 
mortality live foolishly, and that people 
who live wisely and take a/ serious 
interest in such questions always believe 

in immortality. 

It is somewhat disappointing that, 
after Mr. Begbie has laid down the 
austere conditions of this kind of re- 
search, he has so little to offer in the 
way of evidence. It happens that the 
uncle to whom Mr. Begbie refers—I may 










































add that he is a man with a very sincere 
interest in immortality and not a 
particle of belief in it—submitted this 
evidence to me years ago. Both the 
incidents are plainly explicable on a 
theory of telepathy, or wireless tele- 
graphy, between brain and_ brain. 
Even Sir O. Lodge now substitutes tele- 
pathy for apparitions. When Mr. Beg- 
bie further affirms that it is “ soul ”’ 
which controls the body, he is merely 
substituting one mystery for another. 
He is beset by a bogy of “ material- 
ism,’ which is as unsubstantial as his 
ghosts. Most modern thinkers (philo- 
sophers or scientists—I know nothing 
of the opinion of dissipated people) are 
agnostics on the subject. I do not 
know of one who “ denies God ”’ or is 
“ positive that he will die like a dog.” 
Yours, etc., JOSEPH McCABE. 





PROFESSOR SCHAFER 


To the Editor 
| ~~ 


SIR, 
Whilst thanking you for 
inviting me to express an opinion 
on Mr. Begbie’s article I must ask you 
to excuse my doing so. I have always 
endeavoured to keep clear of meta- 
physical speculations and have not 
given any special attention to the 
subject of hallucinations. 
Yours, etc., E. A. SCHAFER. 
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HERE are footsteps in the darkness 
In. the coldest time of year ; 
There are flutings in the silence 

Mortal ears may seldom hear ; 
There are whisp’rings in the bracken 
Lying still so brown and sere! 


"THERE are little winds that wander, 
When the moon, majestic, cold, 

Like an argent ship goes sailing 
Over frozen field and wold ; 

And they listen for the flutings 
Heard a myriad times of old! 


‘THEN a bird amongst the branches, 
Close within the hedge asleep, 

Wakes, and hears those low-voiced flutings ; 
Hears the little winds that creep 

Thro’ the dead and withered bracken, 
To the under leaves that peep. 


ND she thrills to all the signals, 
Dreams of song, and nesting-time—- 
Like the poet, whispers tidings 
Of the green of elm and lime— 


Fain to sing for love of singing, 


As he frees his soul in rhyme ! 
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YAW / HEN Sir Thomas Mac- 
\ \\ //-—d¢/) alister laid his hand 
\\A\/ real Ja ‘ 

\\\ \ \ on the shoulder of 
0 David Morell in full 
‘ay \ ) Af conclave, David 


\ Morell became sud- 
denly a person of 
some importance. Sir 

Thomas did not, as a general rule, lay 
his hand on anybody’s shoulder. When, 
further, he declared that his latest and 
greatest discovery—and he had made 
many—w as this same David Morell, that 
young man’s apotheosis needed very 
little to make it complete and everlast- 
ing. Andno one buta peculiarly insen- 
sate and very foolish person would have 
attempted to deny his extraordinary, 
almost superhuman skill with the knife. 
Bunglers thought him hasty and care- 
less. Careful surgeons—Sir Thomas 
Macalister was a careful surgeon— 
watched his swift, eager, almost impul- 
sive attack upon his subject with mute 
admiration. He was a perfect stu- 
dent, and never scrupled to read the 
last details of the meanest subject, if it 
seemed likely that the knowledge might 
have some remote bearing on what he 
was going to do. He was an adroit 
master of all the rules and conventions 
of his art. But when he set to work, it 
was quite likely that the observers 
would see him cut through the whole 
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mass of rules and conventions, with 
some neat piece of originality, the dar- 
ing of genius, and do it just as deftly as 
the simplest spade-work known to the 
profession. 

‘Yon laddie,”’ said Sir Thomas to a 
colleague of his at the hospital, “‘ knew 
more when he was born than all the 
books could tell him,’”’ which statement 
was forcible and peculiar, coming from 
that taciturn Scotchman: but what- 
ever Sir Thomas said compelled un- 
hesitating acquiescence from those who 
knew him best. 

‘Virtue,’ wrote Bacon, “is like 
precious stone, best plain set.’ Those 
who knew David Morell considered that 
the great Lord Chancellor must have 
had the appearance of the man in his 
prophetic eye when he wrote the sen- 
tence. To say, indeed, that Morell’s 
virtue was “ plain set ’’ would not have 
been strictly accurate. It would have 
been an ironical under-statement of 
the truth. When he stood beside Sir 
Thomas, by whom he had been singled 
out as chosen assistant and colleague, 
the contrast between the neat, almost 
dandified dress, pointed beard and 
well-groomed hair of the one with 
the slovenly and uncouth appearance 
of the other was proverbial. David 
Morell’s person was, indeed, only re- 
deemed from complete insignificance by 
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192 PALL 
the startling ugliness of the features 
which seemed to dominate every other 
aspect. His bulldog, underhung jaw, 
deep-set eyes, low brow and prize- 
fighter’s nose had combined with the 
stubby crop of hair that crowned them 
to win him the nickname of “ Scrubby ” 
from all who knew him. Few men 
were more popular with patients or 
fellow workers. Few looked so com- 
pletely useless and even repulsive to 
the undiscerning eye of a stranger. 

He sat in the rooms of his friend 
Winsley Calvert—one of the resident 
staff at the hospital—and turned over 
the pages of Sir Thomas Macalister’s 
latest book. Being quite absorbed, he 
was also, for the moment, quite charac- 
teristic. His feet were tucked up 
under him in a position of, apparently, 
extreme discomfort, and he _ blinked 
stupidly—a sign that he was in a con- 
dition of vivid alertness. Avoiding the 
preface, in which he was panic-stricken 
to find a long and laudatory passage 
on himself and the aid he had given in 
the compilation of the book, he dived 
into the pages, finding the points of 
genuine interest and originality with 
that keen scent which seems to be the 
peculiar property of the expert. His 
host cocked his feet on the mantel- 
piece, and reviewed him calmly through 
a veil of tobacco-smoke. 

“I say, Scrubby,” he said. Some 
sort of preliminary appeal was neces- 
sary before taking Morell from a book : 
if it was not made, the question would 
have to be repeated. Scrubby wrinkled 
his forehead and looked up under his 
eyebrows. 

“Well?” 

“You won’t be here this afternoon, 
will you?” 

“ Shan’t I?” said Morell, with quiet 
surprise. ‘Why not?” It was not 
uncommon for him to ask information 
from more worldly friends about what 
he had done or what he was going to do. 

“Well, you'll be going to Lady 
Mac’s garden party, won’t you?” 

“Damn !”’ replied the other, with 
peaceful resignation. ‘“‘Of course 





and she never forgives us if we cut her 
functions, either. 
“Funny things, women,”’ 
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vert. ‘‘ There’s that dear old soul 
with a list of guests containing the 
name of everybody in town who mat- 
ters, and she never rests till she’s got 
everybody who doesn’t matter as well.”’ 

Morell grunted, closed the book, and 
uncurled his limbs from the seat of 
the chair. ‘‘I suppose I’d better go 
and dress for this joyous gathering. 
Three-thirty ’’—he looked at the card 
on Calvert’s mantelpiece; “that is to 
say, half-past four. We shall do well 
to get there at five. Good morning.” 
And he went out abruptly. 

In spite of this affected disgust, 
Morell was not entirely displeased at 
the thought of going to this garden 
party. He had been accustomed to 
remark that his countenance was better 
in place in a dissecting-room than .a 
pleasure gathering, and he used all a 
nervous man’s power of scelf-mockery 
to cover the genuine annoyance he felt 
at his own unsuitability. Luckily, he 
was so deeply attached to his work 
that he did not find time to repine at 
his personal appearance, but just at 
the moment there were in existence 
one or two of those special circum- 
stances that habitually alter cases. He 
really was distressingly ugly. And so 
he was believed when he showed a 
natural preference for the atmosphere 
of his work over that of society. He 
spent his leisurely lunch-hour in try- 
ing to persuade himself that he did not 
really want to go to this garden party 
at all. By all the principles of his ex- 
istence, a pipe and a book would have 
made a much more joyous afternoon 
for him; attendance at the hospital 
would have surpassed even that. 
Plainly, all these facts were so. Also, 
it was quite plain that the idea of going 
to the party had set him all agog with 
eager expectation. He ruminated on 
this inconsistency with as much philo- 
sophic repose as he could manage to 
bestow upon his mind. 

The truth of the matter was that he 
had crowned thirty years of discreet 
life by a superbly impertinent indiscre- 
tion. He had fallen in love. This dis- 
turbing element in his well-ordered 
existence had sprung from the eyes of 
Julia Bellairs, a young lady of con- 











The contrast between the neat, almost dandified dress, pointed 
beard and well-groomed hair of the one with the slovenly and 
uncouth appearance of the other was proverbial (page 797). 
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siderable attractions, supported by no 
inconsiderable wealth, the niece of Sir 
Thomas Macalister, and a frequent 
visitor to his house in Harley Street. 
Scrubby had taken the lady down to 
dinner one evening, and a week later 
discovered himself in the very act and 
article of poetic composition. 

Subsequently she bestowed on him 
one of her sober smiles from behind a 
stall at the bazaar given in aid of the 
hospital. Scrubby went home to find 
an antidote: he began a treatise upon 
the theory of optics. When he had 
written some twenty-five thousand 
words he saw her again at the hospital 
ball: in the interval between two 
dances she hinted at the admiration 
which the profession he followed had 
always aroused in her. Scrubby went 
home, tore up his manuscript, and be- 
gan again with the object of writing 
something really worthy of her. 

They had met again at a picnic given 
by Lady Macalister. And their in- 
timate conversation that afternoon 
brought him to the conclusion that the 
whole field of medical science did not 
possess a single subject of sufficient 
distinction to be laid at her small and 
delicately shod feet. 

For on that particular occasion 
something had happened to him, and 
he did not quite know what it was. 
Their talk had been ordinary : they had 
strolled apart from the rest along the 
banks of a rather pretty back-water, 
and spoken of things commonplace and 
within the realm of all men. Yet the 
sentences, as he remembered them, 
seemed charged with something por- 
tentous and apocryphal: he came 
home a different man. 

Perhaps Julia Bellairs knew more of 
what happened than her companion. 
She was a type of girl not very often 
met in the circles within which she was 
accustomed to move, though to out- 
ward view she did not show a wide 
divergence from her compeers. Per- 
haps there was a quiet wisdom in her 
eyes: perhaps the graver aspect of her 
lips took on some more noticeable 
beauty with her rare and unsuspected 
smile. She regretted that she had 


spoken to him of his profession. It 
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was exactly the sort of cheap flattery 
with which her equals would have pre- 
pared their approach to the masculine 
mind: the old, trite entry thereto by 
the appeal to man’s intellectual vanity. 
She really did appreciate intelligence 
in men, and her silly avowal of that 
appreciation surprised her. She felt 
as a man would feel if he had thought- 
lessly acclaimed some trivial -teauty in 
a woman whom he loved to a point 
beyond all trivialities. 

Scrubby, of course, knew nothing of 
all these things: his sudden adoles- 
cence was a great deal too swift for 
him to follow. He did, indeed, cb- 
serve that his work, which had till then 
been the only precise and knowable 
thing in the world, had become part of 
a vaster scheme of things. Persons 
outside it, and places which his pre- 
occupied mind had hitherto seen in 
flat and dull uncertainty, seemed to 
have come into a new perspective: he 
even delved so far into his impression 
as to compare the sensation to that of 
an eye which is suddenly focused on 
some new object. He began to per- 
ceive that leaves were green, and 
flowers scented; there was a bright- 
ness and warmth about the sun which 
was pleasant, and on misty nights the 
moon diffused a strange mystery about 
the encircling heavens. It occurred to 
him that there was possibly a mean- 
ing in the matters that lay outside the 
science of which he was a master. In 
fact, his analogy of the focused eye 
was strictly accurate. He had _for- 
merly wanted his work more than 
anything ; it was the central point of 
consciousness for him—the rest was 
outside the sphere of his attention, a 
blurred and purposeless universe. But 
now the only need he had was the fair 
and exquisite soul of this woman. And 
everything he saw was turned to the 
new divinity as the morning world lifts 
its face to the splendour of the newly 
risen sun. 

So he was not averse from going to 
this afternoon’s garden party. He had 
a feeling that there was something to be 
added to what had already passed be- 
tween them : he looked to it as the ex- 
pectant ear awaits the unuttered half 
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of a broken sentence. He knew that 
he would have nothing particular to 
say, but he found himself hungering 
for the privilege of speech with her. 

He entered the grounds of Lady 
Macalister’s mansion and was met by 
a gushing welcome from the great 
dame herself. Sir Thomas and he ex- 
changed the embarrassed greetings in 
which men who have made friends over 
their work commonly indulge on pub- 
lic occasions. A hired orchestra whined 
out some new waltz in a remote corner 
of the garden: the air was full of 
rustling garments, clattering tea-cups 
and the high-pitched “ yaw-yaw-yaw ” 
of well-bred conversation. Sinuous 
and elegantly-dressed young women 
glided from one group to another, tall 
hats swept in elaborate semicircles as 
their owners paid their respects to newly 
introduced acquaintances. Scrubby 
prowled about awkwardly till he saw 
his object in the distance, and an un- 
pleasant pang ran from heart to brain 
as he noticed Miss Julia Bellairs talk- 
ing to a stranger. Her companion 
was an erect, sun-tanned young man 
of the type generally known as “ mili- 
tary-looking.”’ Julia was watching his 
face as he spoke, and his words were 
plainly imbued with the interest that 
great fighters like Atneas have always 
produced in the minds of lofty spirits 
like Dido. Morell felt that his eyes 
were glittering and his mouth setting 
into an ugly grimace, when he noticed 
Calvert looking at him curiously, and 
smoothed out his features to greet him. 
They passed a few words of commen- 
place recognition, and Scrubby, un- 
happily conscious that his sight was 
straying about him in vague alertness, 
moved off. 

Calvert had the difficult knack of 
keeping to himself on these occasions. 
Solitary and observant by nature, it 
pleased him to roam quietly in secluded 
places and take note of the faces and 
types which surrounded him and often 
played the preludes to some slight 
drama which his cynical temper filled 
in with shrewd prevision. Scrubby’s 
odd behaviour gave him an afternoon’s 
occupation. He watched the poor fel- 
low roam aimlessly through gravelled 
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paths and trellised byways, hardly able 
to contain the impatience that was 
fretting the inmost citadel of his feel- 
ings, but it was some time before the 
cause of the trouble became obvious to 
him. He saw his friend’s eye follow a 
distant couple with more than fashion- 
able solicitude, and his keen scent 
dragged him, after a short check thrown 
in his way by a butterfly encounter 
with two of Lady Macalister’s young 
friends, to the observation of Julia 
Bellairs and her companion. He recon- 
noitred carefully. 

The soldierly young person was dis- 
tinctly attractive. He was a man who 
had plainly spent several years on 
some outpost of the British dominions : 
his well-knit frame, broad, knotty hands 
and sun-tanned skin proved him one 
of a class which redeems the British 
aristocracy from the taunt of lazy 
incompetence. A rampart of cool, 
impenetrable, almost insolent good- 
breeding covered the sterner animal 
attributes which gave him the power of 
barbaric domination over barbarians, 
and the sense of this morale, with its 
accompanying savagery and self-con- 
trol, impressed even the _ superfine 
civilians of his own caste. Women 
naturally adored him. Calvert ob- 
served that he added to these virtues a 
face which was probably the hand- 
somest of all those he had seen during 
the afternoon. The full, firm lips were 
topped by a dainty moustache: his 
fine nose dropped in a right line from 
arched eyebrows and the as yet un- 
ruffled splendour of his forehead. But 
Calvert, with the scientist’s remark of 
details, observed that there was some 
defect in one of his watchful grey eyes. 
Julia Bellairs was interested, or at any 
rate did not seem inclined to relinquish 
her cavalier to any of her envious 
women friends. And remembering 
Lady Macalister’s habits as a match- 
maker, Calvert went to find Morell and 
take him home quietly. 

But Morell was no longer there. He 
had spent three miserable quarters of 
an hour in peevish irritation and scraps 
of distracted talk; four cups of tea 
had followed each other down his throat 
in flat disobedience to the rule of his 
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Scrubby had taken the lady 
down to dinner one evening— 


regular life: finally his jangled nerves 
had refused to stand the strain any 
longer. He found himself hovering in 
ludicrous uncertainty about the spots 
where he expected the couple to pass. 
He began to fear that his almost ob- 
vious annoyance would draw ridicule 
upon him. His pride and the instinct 


of self-preservation bade him begone ; 
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the childish fascination of 
her presence in the place, 
and the mingled torture 
and joy of seeing her now 
and then, kept him dang- 
ling at the end of futile 
hopes. The sight of his 
enemy settling down ina 
seat beside Julia finally 
drove him to the street in 
a momentary transport of 
uncontrollable anger. He 
plumed himself on having 
washed his hands of the 
whole ridiculous business. 
But he was not to be quit 
of himself so easily. 
When he got home 
again the rising tide of his 
feelings took its revenge 
against long repression. 
He was a man of extreme- 
ly neurotic temperament, 
as most people who sub- 
sist by flashes of genius 
usually are. Suddenly 
confronted with a passion 
which it was entirely un- 
skilled to control, his mind 
lost its balance, and the 
excited fervour of his 
imagination piled up 
monstrous fabrics of spec- 
ulation in his brain. The 
confused fictions of his 
almost childish rage _be- 
came realities. Nothing 
would satisfy him but the 
firm belief that the visit 
of this young Adonis was 
a plot of Lady Macalister’s 
to marry off her niece be- 
fore a worse thing should 
befall. She had been 
waiting for this barbarian. 
His eye pictured the pair 
in the last place he had 
seen them; his imagination flew ahead, 
painting in the details that were added 
after he had gone. He fancied he saw the 
quiet, business-like air of the young 
soldier, skilfully masking his sentiment 
—-so easily inferred—beneath the blunt 
elegance of his appeal. Doubtless the 
fellow had had plenty of practice. The 
pitiless vision of jealousy gave him sight 
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of her blushing, downcast features: the 
decorous hesitation: the shy smile of 
her hardly-won acceptance. By com- 
mitting a score of such savage injustices 
against her, he began to school himself 
to hate Julia Bellairs as much as he 
hated her companion. 

In a sense she was not guiltless, if it 
is to be postulated that a young woman 
of twenty-three must be an expert in 
affairs of the heart. She was, of course, 
anxious to see and talk to Morell. 
Having been told to converse with the 
soldier, she did so, and exercised her 
patience as well as she could. She for- 
got that this is a virtue which women 
have brought to absolute perfection, 
and of which men are almost totally 


—and a week later discovered himself 
in the very act and article of poetic 
composition (Page 194). 
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ignorant. In love-affairs her sex is 
schooled to bide its time, and even to 
make its penance pleasant by the soft 
exercise of tender anticipation. It did 
not occur to her that men woo as im- 
petuously as women wait patiently. 
She saw Morell once or twice, and if she 
had known this primitive fact, and also 
what a notable effect it was having on 
the man’s mind, she would perhaps have 
broken away sooner, at the risk of incur- 
ring her aunt’s displeasure, and seen 
him. As it was, the defect in the young 
soldier’s eye gave her an opportunity of 
suggesting Morell’s skill as a palliative, 
till once again she found herself rhap- 
sodising on the subject, and abruptly 
fell silent. 
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As Morell’s ignorance was greater 
than hers, his wrath was the more acute. 
Where she was disappointed, he was 
swept away on a tide of uncontrollable 
fury. With an unconscious and almost 
infantile pettishness he abused the man 
aloud to the silence of his own room. 
Puppy, animal, fool, libertine: he found 
himself spitting the words in fury from 
between his clenched teeth, making melo- 
drama of his torment to see whether he 
could bear the reality more easily there- 
by. The fellow got credit for triumphs 
over a few disorganised hill tribes—for 
that and for the transitory beauty of his 
person. With an impulse of jealous sav- 
agery he fancied that physical charm on 
the table of a dissecting-room: he used 
the complete lore of his profession to 
dissolve its perfections under the brutal 
edge of the scalpel. With grim delight 
he speculated on the exact similarity of 
the muscles and bones of that elegant 
visage and those which underlay his own 
twisted features. And the comparison 
only served to infuriate him further. 

At last the ghoulish imagery of his 
brain gave way before the persistent at- 
tacks of the moreelemental passions. He 
became a mere primitive animal. Gusts 
of rage shook his frame like the wind 
that howls round the quivering walls of 
a flimsy bungalow : the storm of his dis- 
appointed energy recoiled upon his head 
with all the tempestuous clamour of the 
wildest upheavals in nature. His star- 
ing eyes were blind: he seized a pen- 
holder from his writing-table and broke 
it in two ; his blotting-paper was shred- 
ded away beneath his powerful and 
nervous fingers. The blood distended 
the veins of his forehead and drummed 
imperiously in his deafened ears, de- 
manding outlet for the rage that was 
bursting his heart. From the midst of 
the blackest clouds of his hate flashes 
of momentary thought fell with blasting 
anger on the form of the girl he had be- 
gun to love soeagerly. Carried away by 
the tumult he had raised in himself, he 
seized and shook whatever thing lay 
nearest to him. His fingers knotted 


themselves about his handkerchief, and 
he tore it in fragments. 

At last his: disorder passed : 
storm had blown itself out. 


the 
His tired 
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form dropped into an arm-chair, and 
his head fell limply to one side in the 
utter abandonment of physical exhaus- 


tion. Sudden sleep stilled the throb- 
bing of his nerves and aching veins : the 
swift, hysterical gasps of his breath 
were soothed at last to the measured 
monotony of profoundest slumber. He 
was awakened by the announcement of 
dinner. 

He took his meal in gloomy reflection, 
while the various aspects of his anger 
consolidated themselves in a compact 
rampart of hate about his mind. He 
did not go out after dinner, nor even 
take up a book that was his usual 
companion on lonely evenings. Only 
his pipe bore him company, and, with 
the pleasurable adaptability that to- 
bacco alone can show, made itself the 
consort and abettor of his forbidding 
temper. He was hatching various plots 
and imaginary scenes when his land- 
lady interrupted him with a note ad- 
dressed in Sir Thomas Macalister’s 
handwriting. It had been delivered 
by hand, and the messenger was wait- 
ing. He opened it. 


DEAR MORELL, 

Can you take an op. for me next 
week ? It’s a young friend of my wife’s— 
an officer just home from India, a Levitt 
Watson. You may have seen him with my 
niece at the garden party this afternoon, 
and if you did you probably detected the 
need for treatment. It’s glaucoma. We are 
off to Belgium to-morrow. Send me word 
by bearer if you can do it. 

Yours ever, 
THOMAS MACALISTER. 


Morell looked up at the expectant 
landlady. 

“Very well,” he said, “ say it’s all 
right.”’ 


From force of habit he had readily . 
accepted the duty which Macalister 
asked him to take. It was his custom 
and his duty to do so. But duty in 
this instance began to have a peculiar 
and gigantic character, more like the 
embodiments of it with which trage- — 
dians and poets have ennobled and 
made great the pity and terror of their 
dramas and romance. This was the 
man he hated, with a hate, too, which 
was vigorous with the inspiring influ- 
ence of newness; he had never hated 





The sight of his enemy settling down in a seat 
beside Julia finally drove him to the street in 
a momentary transport of anger (fage 196). 
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before. He was rejoiced to learn that 
this paragon of women’s eyes—for he 
pictured him as nothing less—was sub- 
ject to the flaws and failings which 
might afflict common people. Glau- 
oma was a dangerous thing. In its 
earlier stages it was susceptible of com- 
plete cure, but when its strength had 
touched maturity nothing more than 
alleviation was possible. He desired 
the second alternative with grim fer- 
vour. In any case he would operate. 
It was an extremely difficult operation. 
In fact, even the best surgeons had 
sometimes failed to bring it to success. 
He pounced on a wild thought that 
fluttered through his disordered brain, 
and smothered it with a sudden self- 
contempt. When the operation failed 
the man was blind for life, disfigured : 
the vice of one eye quickly took the 
other into sympathetic blindness. No 
one’s reputation could be harmed by 
failure in such a difficult case: cer- 
tainly not the reputation of David 
Morell. He leaped from his seat and 
clenched his fists as if to grip some 
fierce opponent and crush him power- 
less. It was in his mind to refuse to 
perform the operation. 

He saw Macalister the next morning 
at the hospital, and in the presence of 
his dry, Caledonian shrewdness he felt 
himself once again: he heard without 
emotion that Watson had determined 
to come to the hospital as a private 
patient and would call on him that 
afternoon or next day to discuss dates 
and other details. A visit from the 
watchful Calvert in the afternoon 
steadied him still more. When Watson 
called next morning, he found Morell 
calm and to outward appearance not 
unfriendly. 

Morell examined him. It was an in- 
cipient case, and he told his patient, as 
if by way of habit, that a successful 
operation would cure him completely. 
“Of course,” he added, “‘ there is al- 
ways considerable risk. It’s a delicate 
operation.” 

Watson smiled lazily. “If all I 
have heard from Macalister is true, 
there is less risk in your hands than 
anywhere else,’’ he said. 

For some odd reason the compli- 
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ment, or the form it took, infuriated 
Morell. He hated this young puppy. 
Yet Watson did not utter one word 
that was capable of a discourteous in- 
terpretation, and Morell hated him the 
more for that very fact: he began to 
cast about in his mind for clues that 
would make such interpretation pos- 
sible. He felt there was a well-bred 
insolence below his patient’s elegance 
of manner, and his fancy bestowed 
upon him all the subtle impertinence 
which was supposed to belong to his 
rank and training. 

They discussed the previous history 
of the case, and Watson’s slightly con- 
temptuous reference to a “‘ doctor- 
johnnie’ who had attended him in 
India was swiftly translated into a 
scathing insult to the whole medical 
fraternity. Morell said good-bye with 
abrupt formality, and retired to bank 
up the fires of his hate, now stronger 
than ever. 

The news that Julia Bellairs had sent 
the man to him through the medium of 
her uncle might have pleased him on 
other occasions. The fierce contagion 
of his jealousy converted this, as it did 
all the tiniest shreds of his thought, to 
blackness and the character of a deliber- 
ate affront. It seemed to him as if all 
men had conspired to degrade him. His 
skill was to be the fairy god-mother to 
their future happiness. With deliberate 
self-torture, he imagined the pair bliss- 
fully wedded, and murmuring to each 
other their mild conventional gratitude 
for the skill which had provided them 
with the unclouded happiness which 
they enjoyed. By inversion of such a 
line of thought, he reasoned to the con- 
clusion that to destroy the man’s sight 
would be to destroy their happiness. 
In fact the girl might not marry a dis- 
figured man at all: women were flippant, 
idiotic creatures whose tastes were 
swayed by the brightness of an eye or 
the elegance of a nostril. It was in his 
power to ruin Watson’s career in life 
and in love. He could make the man 
into a mere cipher. 

He was in a state of mental confusion 
when the hour of the operation at length 
came upon him. He stood by the wall 
in his operating mackintosh, and his 
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eyes travelled over the neat and coldly 
gleaming preparatives for his work. A 
nurse stood by the basins and sponges ; 
another arranged the glittering ranks of 
instruments for his use. 

“You like a Von Graefe, Mr. Morell, 
don’t you ?’ 


” 


“ Please. 

She selected the slim blade and put it 
ready to her hand. Macalister’s anes- 
thetist came in; Morell answered his 
greeting with a curt nod, and watched 
him coldly as he screwed together the 
mask and gleaming superstructure of 
his instrument. Calvert entered a mo- 
ment later, and the three of them stood 
silent, waiting. 

Calvert looked carefully at Morell’s 
face. The peculiar instinct which he 
possessed had kept him well informed of 
the tumult which had raged in Morell’s 
mind ever since Watson’s first visit. The 
man had passed through a week of fiery, 
insistent, overwhelming temptation : 
the furious rage of his disappointment 
had brought a hundred new and uncon- 
trollable forces into his mind, and amid 
their turmoil he was all but mad. Had 
be been himself, he would hardly even 
have been tempted. But the stress 
and confusion of his imagination had 
undermined his constancy and weak- 
ened his judgment : he was, in the most 
literal sense, demoralised. He saw all 
things with the eye of a man possessed. 
For the past week he had done no work, 
as if he feared to spoil his hand for the 
accurate blunder which he was pre- 
pared to execute upon the patient they 
were bringing tohim. He did not know 
himself. 

The nervous strain of his expected 
ordeal had told upon Watson’s nerves a 
little, and when they laid him on the 
high operating-table his eye moved more 
quickly than its wont, though in other 
respects he was under perfect self-con- 
trol. Morell did not answer his greeting, 
but signed to the anesthetist to get to 
work. The mask was pressed upon the 
man’s face for a few breaths, then lifted 
again. Watson’s cheeks glistened with 
the vaseline from the rubber edge. Then 
it came down a second time, and his 
brow contracted: his chest heaved as 
he fought for the purer air, but his limbs 
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were kept motionless by an iron will. 
As his eyes grew filmy and slowly closed 
that will was weakened ; it took two men 
and a nurse to hold his sinewy limbs to 
the table. 

“Damn the man!” said Morell testily. 
“ Strap him down.” 

As the nurse buckled the strap over 
his knees, the anesthetist lifted one of 
the eyelids and touched the sensitive 
retina. ‘“‘ Go ahead,” he said coolly. 

Morell grunted and took a slim knife 
from the table. Calvert looked at him 
sharply and opened his lips. His eyes 
were full of fear at the thought of what 
he was going to see, but an old discre- 
tion kept him silent. He saw Morell 
gaze long and intently at the face before 
him, his own set in the cold fixity of a 
mask. Then he lifted the eyelid that 
covered the eye he was to cure or destroy 
for ever. 

As he gazed on the thing before him 
his features suddenly changed. He felt 
as if something had been taken away 
from him; as if his mind had ceased to 
act by his own volition, and had become 
the instrument of destiny. The hand 
which held his knife travelled slowly 
towards Watson’s face and hovered over 
the eye. As he poised it above the sur- 
face, the blunt, coarse fingers trembled 
violently ; it almost seemed as if they 
would make some fearful involuntary 
gash in the staring orb that lay below 
the point of their weapon. Calvert knew 
that peculiarity of his. The tremulous 
uncertainty: of his touch was the pre- 
liminary characteristic of all his work ; 
it added a fine elegance to the perfect 
accuracy which he had never failed to 
show in the result. 

But then he did a thing which no 
man had ever seen him do before. 
Just as his knife was about to touch 
the eye, he drew back suddenly ; his 
features contracted and opened again 
toastare. Calvert looked at him svd- 
denly, and the tiny suspicion he had 
been harbouring sprang up and over- 
shadowed allhis brain. Something was 
wrong; the two nurses stared with 
puzzled faces, and one of them, without 
knowing why, trembled violently. 

But Morell neither saw nor felt any- 
thing. The roar of the battle in his 
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brain stunned him. Rage, jealousy, 
hate and murderous lust were making 
their last desperate assault upon the 
master-passion of his life; the pent- 
up fury of his week of agony saw its 
revenge jeopardised by the colossal 
engine of a great man’s genius. He was 
the shuttle that flew between two 
gigantic powers, each greater than 
himself. And then, suddenly, there was 
stillness. Victory lay—somewhere— 
he did not feel which had won. Only 
something drove him to bend forward 
again above the pallid face on the table. 

He plunged the point of the knife 
into the eye some two millimetres from 
the edge of the cornea. Calvert held 
his breath and gazed in horrible fas- 
cination at the movement of the now 
sullied steel. Morell’s face was motion- 
less, heavy, dead. Slowly the blade 
moved as the point was carried across 
the anterior chamber: the counter- 
puncture was effected with the same 
slow certainty. As the edge sawed up- 
wards, Calvert felt sick with apprehen- 
sion. A touch to the iris, and protru- 
sion and entanglement might follow. 
What if he was intending to cut the 
last shred of the sclero-corneal junc- 
tion? He almost screamed as_ the 
blade reached it. 

And then Morell withdrew the knife 
with a slow, firm movement, and lifted 
his head. His eyes were gazing before 
him vacantly. He had forgotten every- 
thing—Watson, Julia Bellairs, even 
himself ; the mantle of his science had 
blinded him to all else but the work 
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He had performed the 
‘operation with the master touch that 


before him. 


all men knew. He had never 
formed it better. 

The small duties that remained to him 
were carried out with silent and me- 
chanical precision. He did not feel or 
see anything. Calvert’s face was _ be- 
fore him, like a white blur on the wall : 
he did not hear the hoarse voice that 
said ‘‘ Well done!’”’ When Calvert said 
it, the anesthetist looked at him in 
surprise. It was not the habit of that 
cool young man to say such things as 
a rule. But both Morell and Calvert 
were queer to-day. Perhaps they had 
had a quarrel. 

‘“ Don’t forget the eserine, nurse. | 
think that will be all right now.” 

And he walked to the door of the 
theatre and went to his room. 


per- 


The successful completion of Levitt 
Watson’s operation brought great joy 
to one young lady. She resided with 
her father, who was a Judge of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta. As she 
said, her engagement to Levitt Watson 
only wanted this happy culmination to 
make it the most delightful prelude 
possible to their approaching marriage. 

But Scrubby Morell never told his 
wife the week of torment and the fear- 
ful anticipation of crime she had once 
unwittingly thrust upon him. No one 
ever knew of it but Calvert, and Calvert 
was too uncertain of his speculations on 
that strange event ever to make allusion 
thereto in open speech. 


SONG 


HE North bends o’er the South 
His frosty mouth. 
Within each other’s eyes 


A vision of far skies. 


‘*‘ All, all my snowy monuments I give to thee 
lor one full hour of thy rich Italy.” 


‘ Take all the vines and sunshine I love best 


I‘or one rapt instant on thy rugged breast.”’ 





EDWARD STORER. 
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matron is 
waking up. She 
| has begun to take 
| | stock of her life. 
| | She is auditing 
| | her accounts, and 
the result is not 
entirely satisfac- 
tory. She finds 
a deficit where 
she least ex- 
pected it, also de- 
falcations; profit 
there is in some 
respects, but in others, loss. In the 
main department of her business some 
things are not as advertised, not at 
all so satisfactory ; and to these she 
is giving her anxious attention. She 
must account for deficiencies. She 
would make a fresh start ; but there 
have been mistakes that she must 
inquire into and set right before she 
can do so. Her present difficulties 
were entailed upon her long ago, by no 
fault of her own. On the one hand 
she finds herself still handicapped by 
old mistaken ideas and their effects ; 
on the other, she recognises the danger 
of being dragged by the swing of the 
pendulum too far for her good in the 
opposite direction. She perceives that 
in those essentials of her character 
which make especially for the happiness 
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of home and the good of the nation, 
there is much amiss, and she asks why ? 


THE PARASITIC BRITISH MATRON 


Why is the British matron so often 
a parasite, living in luxurious idleness 
on, and, at the same time—as is the 
wont of parasites—sapping the strength 
and making mischief in the whole 
system of the host to which she is 
attached ? The Victorian resigned her- 
self to evils against which she ought to 
have fought, she endured when she 
should have rebelled; the twentieth- 
century wife goes to the opposite ex- 
treme, she will not endure even when 
she should. 

In the childish squabbles, the lack of 
forbearance, now so common in family 
life, there is evidence of degeneracy. 
It is a good deal a matter of manners ; 
if husband and wife would only be 
uniformly polite to each other, most of 
their difficulties would never arise— 
polite with the desire to please. But 
the desire to please must be a principle, 
acted on habitually; as a temporary 
measure it fails of its effect. 

A metropolitan magistrate recently 
spoke severely about the frivolous 
nature of the pretexts so often offered 
by married people as grounds upon 
which they asked for a separation 
order. Having, apparently, none of 
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ing matron 





the sense of duty 


which would y 
have required them \ 
to make the best of 


things, they come to 
him traitorously, pre- 
pared to desert their | 
post upon the slightest ¢ 
provocation. ) 


Too — 


( 


\ 


Not ENouGuH 
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Mucu “TAKE” 





views them with 
concern. But there 
must be acause. She 
is conscious in herself 
of abundance of good 
material, of capacity 
suppressed. Suppres- 
sion—that is it, her 
clue. Force becomes 
dangerous when sup- 
pressed: it should be 
directed; and, unless 
it when it 


is, does 





Mr. Charles Marriott 
in his masterpiece, 
The Dewpond, shows 
a woman breaking 
her every undertaking 
as a wife merely because her hus- 
band, against whom she had no 
other cause of complaint, does not 
see her as she sees herself. The one 
thing to which she had to reconcile’ 
herself was a lack of comprehension 
on his part. Everything else that 
he could give her to make life worth 
having he gave liberally. His defici- 
ency could not have been incessantly 
prominent, as so often happens with 
poorer married people for want of 
space. Being rich, and much occu- 
pied with affairs of state, he must 
have come into her life more as a well- 
bred visitor, doing his best to be agree- 
able, than as a constant, uncongenial 
companion. She had ample means to 
make the most of her powers without 
being false to her obligations as wife, 
mother and social example, had she 
had the grit to conquer her morbid self- 
consciousness and make the one sacrifice 
required of her by her position ; but 
being obsessed by her own individuality 
—the euphemism now employed to 
mask intense selfishness and egotism 
she fled to the other man. Her sub- 
sequent career is not indicated, but the 
world she lived in must be very unlike 
any of the worlds we know, if she never 
found that she had made a mistake. 

THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 

Such examples are typical of the 
swing of the pendulum, and the awaken- 


| 
| 
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burst out, as it is apt 
to do at any moment, 
it riots wildly, with 
havoc for effect. 

There is no doubt 
much dissatisfaction amongst women 
at the present time, and one result 
of this dissatisfaction is a growing 
disregard of any claim upon them 
except the claim of their own incli- 
nations. For this they are not ac- 
countable ; the defect is the result of 
enforced restrictions. 

THE RIGHT TO THINK 

During the long ages when they 
were denied the right to think for 
themselves and were thus reduced to feel 
their way, their power to feel became 
abnormally developed at the expense of 
their power to reason. There is logical 
sequence to be traced in the evolution 
of the modern wife. Her various phases 
have been the inevitable outcome of in- 
fluences to which she has been taught to 
submit as a duty. From the time that 
her religious sense, perverted, yielded 
implicit obedience to man, making him 
her god, she ceased to think, and be- 
came the toy of man’s inconsequent 
ordering. 

Hence humanity, with half of itself 
in bondage, has been fluttering along 
all this time with one wing clipped, 
earth-bound, powerless to soar. Had 
woman’s peculiar qualities, without 
which there can be no just balance in 
the ordering of human affairs, been 
allowed to develop freely and brought 
into action, there would have been a 
different tale to tell to-day. 
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“ WoMAN’s HAPPIEST KNow- 
LEDGE ” 


The initial mistake was her own, 
in that she allowed the triple 
fallacy to be imposed upon her * 


What thou biddest 

Unargued I obey: so God ordains ; 

God is thy law, thou mine: to know 
no more 

Is woman's happiest knowledge, and 
her praise. 

The average husband of recent 
years—probably the best the world 
has yet produced a victim 
himself of the original mistake. He 
asks for no proof that the or- 
dinance which makes his helpinate 
anonentity was Divine; is content 
to have her suppose that God is 
his law (perhaps believes it him- 


is 


self) ; and is satisfied that to know 


no more is woman’s happiest know- 
ledge, and her praise. His inten- 
tions are good when he has any, but 
unfortunately he seldom intends ; he 
goes with the stream, does as other 
men do; orders with perfect confi- 
dence in himself, mainly for his own 
convenience of the moment, and with- 
out anticipating any far-reaching result. 

A mental deficiency bill was passed 
on his wife long ago, and the law is 
that he shall keep her under restraint. 
He expects her to be deficient, and sees 
to it that she shall answer to his ex- 
pectation—as, indeed, she is only too 
prone to do. He does not, as a rule, 
associate her with any of the larger 
interests of his life, therefore there is 
nothing in his conversation to broaden 
her mind. 


THE FRENCHWOMAN OF AFFAIRS 


In this respect the French husband 
is wiser. He shares his interests with 
his wife, and consults her. He trains 
her to understand and take part in his 
business. By expecting her to be a 
responsible being he makes her one ; 
he recognises the value of her intuition, 
and acts on her advice. Her mother 
laid the foundation, and he completes 
the development, of the sound common- 
sense for which she is distinguished ; 
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and the moral appears in her 
industry and good judgment, her de- 
of 


in the management the 


affairs of the family generally. 


success 


}) The Englishman, by withholding 
i . ~ * ° “fe 

D his confidence from his wife, de- 
\  prives her of the mental nourishment 


which would enlarge her views and 
strengthen her intellect. She not 
only is not taught to think for her- 
self ; she is made to understand that 
she cannot think. She may have had 
the capacity to begin with, but her 
faith in herself is sapped by persistent 
depreciation, and she gives up trying ; 
she resigns herself to the mental de- 
ficiency standard, and her husband 
becomes her keeper in every sense of 
the word. 


**I MUST ASK MY HUSBAND” 


The number of small matters about 
which a wife will say, “‘ I must ask my 
husband,” betrays the state of the case. 
If she has any self-reliance, she is not 
trusted to exercise it ; even when she 


can, she dare not decide for herself. 
The effect is insidious, but none the 
less surely relaxing. The sense of 


responsibility is strengthened by exer- 
cise, but lapses in disuse. If there is 
no sense of responsibility to brace the 
moral fibre, it hardens like dry elastic, 
and crumbles to bits if perchance it 
is required to act. 

The wife who is by nature a parasite 
is comfortably satisfied to have nothing 
expected of her; the nobler woman 


chafes if she does not actually rebel. 
such 


Should the silence with which 
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women mask 
their feelings 
in order to 
keep the 
peace ever 
be broken, 
the self- 
satisfaction 

of many a 


| nN 


~ 
\ 


am 











lord and 
master 
would re- 
ceive a 
fatal shock. 
But women 
in the modern 
“ Dewpond ” 
neither complain nor 
threaten ; when they are 
driven to desperation, 
they strike. There 
no word, only the blow. 


is 


THE RAGE TO KEEP UP 
APPEARANCES 


In the life of the modern 
British matron, judging by 
what can be seen of it on 
the surface, there appears to 
be much to satisfy and but 
little cause for complaint. 
Setting aside the upper ten 
thousand as not worth considering 
on account of their numerical in- 
feriority, and excepting the work- 
man’s wife, who is never sure from 
week to week, or even from day to 
day, of the wherewithal to meet the 
needs of her family (a sorrowfully 
large exception), there would seem 
to be a high average of comfort in 
our homes. A general appearance 
of affluence prevails ; which appear- 
ance, however, is only too often 
deceptive, for the British home 
suffers from a stupid rage to keep up 
appearances at any cost, and many 
a family, burdened with the debts 
incurred in extravagant efforts, has its 
peace destroyed by the resultant care. 
The wife is mostly to blame, and under 
the polished surface there are continual 
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disturbances on this account. The 
awakening woman frowns as she con- 
siders the state of the case, the why 
and the wherefore. 


THE YOUNG MARRIED WoMAN 


The British girl begins her married 
life as a dependant ; the majority are 
portionless. Also, as a rule, she has 
had no training in household manage- 
ment, nor any practice in spending to 
teach her the value of money ; and, 

worse still, the example set her as 
she grows up by married 
women of her acquaintance 
is not one to inspire re- 
spect for habits of industry 
and thrift. She might, of 
course, easily repair the 

errors of her education if 
she knew in what they 
consisted. Unfortunately, 
she has no ideal of duty as 

mistress of a 


— household. 
patton... She clings 
to the senti- \ mental 
view of marriage, 
and ex- pects her 
husband 
to be al- SY —~ 
ways a eae 
lover, whose devo- Y— 


tion she considers 

that she amply repays by bestowing 
herself upon him. The fact of her 
dependence she may find incon- 
venient, but it is customary, there- 
fore she feels no concern about it. 
It is his business to provide for 
her, and she takes all that he gives 
her as a right which she is prepared 
to use for her own purposes, and 
enjoy to the full. 

Provided, as a matter of course, 
with the necessaries of life, and in 
many cases with the luxuries also, 
she neither experiences, nor is she 

expected to experience, any of that 

sense of gratitude which inspires good 
resolutions and makes for the right 
employment of benefits received. She 
does not specially set herself to make 
the most of her husband’s means by 
saving and good management; on the 
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contrary, she sets herself tospend. She 
dresses expensively, though rarely well, 
and merits from her long-suffering pay- 
master the groaning acknowledgment 
that her price is, indeed, far above 
rubies. But she manages to persuade 
both herself and him that such ex- 
penditure is a necessity of their social 
status. 


CLIMBING UP HIGHER 


Instead of resting proudly content 
with her position, she sets her heart on 
a better, and exchanges potential happi- 
ness for the wearing misery that comes 
of efforts, often unworthy and mostly 
undignified, to climb up higher. Not 
that, ordinarily, there is any deliberate 
intention, any consciousness of this 
special purpose; such a woman 
being impelled by the current impulses 
of her time and class. 

Of the impulses to which the modern 
middle-class matron is subject, there 
are three, prevalent and distinct. (1) 
There is the impulse to rise in the social 


is 


scale, which Her manners fit her for the best 
breeds (2) the ae society, but her peculiar pride and self- 
impulse Pox he ~ respect keep her in her own class. 
tolive ~m ~ . : ‘ 
ite’ \ A THE FRUIT OF SELF-RESPECT 
| \ eee S 8 \ / This indus 
a" x & \/ / us indus- 
qt | x j We oes a try and this 
beyond her “3% » } ff D>? a ) self-re- 
means, and Saat / JG ) ) spect is 
: sO l= Z i (Can J w / H 
results in (3) ee ea ne: 4, y) the rule in 
the impulse to do ot oe en J/--o~ } France; 
i 2 \ a ee ~ 
nothing for herself that she can { ee “ 


have done for her. 
his last is the most in evidence. 
The number of things that a wife will 


not do for herself, even in the less 
affluent middle-class households, is 
astonishing. A gentlewoman in poor 


circumstances will do anything in the 
way of work; the commercial-minded 
madam will do nothing that she can 
help. Her ideal is to be “A reel lidy 
wot niver siles ’er ’ands.”’ 

In all this she is the opposite of the 
Frenchwoman of her class. The latter, 
with only a bonne @ tout faire, does 
everything that she can for herself, 
and is saving money all the time so 
that her daughters may have their dot. 
She brings them up to be useful, too: 
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makes them do their own bedrooms, 
make their own dresses, trim their 
own hats, clean their own gloves. She 
teaches them to cultivate that charm 
of manner, the outcome of a desire to 
please, which distinguishes French- 
women generally, and inspires the good 
taste that makes them a pleasure to 
behold in their well-put-on, dainty, ap- 
propriate and fresh-looking clothes. 
A TriuMPH OF INDUSTRY 

Her appartement is ordered and her 
family fed with a thoroughness and 
refinement unknown, except in large 
establishments, in Great Britain. Cook- 
ing she regards as a fine art, which 
she practises herself with pride and 
pleasure, changing the menu _ every 
day. She has little room and few con- 
veniences, but her industry triumphs 
over every drawback, and she has 
time, besides, to be her husband’s 
close companion and _ indefatigable 
helpmate in all his concerns. She has 
the time, because she is no gad-about. 
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in Great Britain it is the exception. 
Here domestic duties are considered 
mere drudgery. No heart is put into the 
work when it has to be done. The wife 
objects to “‘ demean”’ herself by saving 
money in that way. She prefers to pay 
servants, and the more she can keep 
the greater lady she considers herself. 
Hence “lady” has ceased to express 
refinement and high character, and 
has become a matter of means. The 
example is mischievous. As the mis- 
tress is, the maid is prone to become ; 
and the consequence is that extrava- 
gance and a vulgar fineladyishness is 
the order of the day. 

All this is the result of ages of de- 
pendence and suppression. Such a 
woman maintains that ‘“‘ Home is the 
Woman’s Sphere,”’ but her attitude at 
home is parasitic; she is content to 
live in it without contributing in any 
way that she can help to its well-being. 

That she can help should be em- 
phasised. 


PERFUNCTORY HOUSEKEEPING 


Certain duties she must perform, but 


she attends to them grudgingly. Her 
housekeeping is perfunctory. A few 
minutes’ conversation with her cook 


in the morning, a few directions to 
her other servant or servants, some 
grumbling and fault-finding, and she 
has done for the day. If there are 
children, nurse looks after them for 
the most part until they go to school. 
Their mother will cater for their amuse- 
ment, but their education she leaves 
to others. She makes a bother of all 
domestic matters, and is only roused 
to mention them at all when things go 
wrong; but as this happens pretty 
often, her unfortunate family hears 
more than enough about them. 


“THE THING ”’ TO TALK ABOUT 
Books 


Except in the sanctity of private 
life, she avoids the subject, however, 
because, in her set, a stigma attaches 
to the lady who discusses servants 
and children. She is supposed to be 


too well off to be troubled, and the 
possibility of profitable discussion is 
not understood. 


It is not the custom 
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to thrash things out with a view to 
arriving at definite conclusions and 
devising a course of action which shall 


mend matters. Conversation, in the 
best sense of the word, is seldom 
attempted. Questions of the day may 


be alluded to, but always superficially. 
No real interest is taken in anything 
not parochial. It is considered “ the 
thing’ to talk about books, but the 
mention seldom goes beyond the title. 
Husbands might do much to develop 
their wives’ intelligence, but they keep 
their wider outlook and their knowledge 
for each other, and are usually silent 
at home on any topic above the com- 
prehension of a child. They expect 
triviality in a woman, and, indeed, 
appear to prefer it. 

So reared, and blighted from the 
first by the mental deficiency bill, 
what can be expected of a woman not 
exceptionally gifted? None of the 
influences to which she is subject tend 
to make her think, or to develop a high 
sense of responsibility. In the way of 
social intercourse a dead level of dull 
mediocrity has been her portion. 


DISTRACTION THE OBJECT OF LIFE 


The conventions are absolute, and 
to deviate from them is to be suspect. 
The only difference tolerated is a 
difference of position ; anything in the 


class above may be aspired to and 
imitated. The class above is_ the 
leisured class, hence, partly, the as- 


pirant’s own idle habits ; but they are 
also due to human nature’s inherent 
dislike of futile employment. . Having 
little or nothing to do that she has 
been taught to consider worth doing, 
not wholesome occupation but dis- 
traction gradually becomes the object 
of her life, an object fatal to the in- 
tellect. 

This is how it happens that, among 
married women in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, it is so common to find 
intellectual apathy and social ambition 
predominant traits of character. 

The one frustrates the other. Large 
means may purchase a kind of dis- 
tinction, but the enviable social success 
comes only of wide interests, good 
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heart and sound judgment. A selfish, 
narrow-minded woman is never a 
pleasant person, because although she 
may pride herself on being able to 
“play the agreeable,” as she does 
not play it habitually, but only when 
she thinks it will “ pay to be nice,” 
she never masters the art, and remains as 
innocent of charm as she is of the finer 
points of good taste and good breeding. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE 


The awakening woman, having 
honourably debited her account with 
these items, closes her book, and sets her- 
self to consider what is best to be done. 
The deficiencies are self-evident : how to 
remedy them is the next question. 

The case is not hopeless, because of 
the awakened woman herself, who 
sees what is wrong, sees the’ reason of 
it all, and has the courage to speak 
out. She will have her ears boxed for 
her pains, but that does not check her. 
She means to effect a change for the 
better, and she sees her way. 

These wives must be taught to 
respect themselves and their position. 
They must learn to appreciate the 
value and weight of their own class, 
the great middle-class, and rather to 
boast of belonging to it because of its 
greatness than to worry themselves 
to obtain higher social consideration, 
on the strength, it may be, of the 
name of a remote relation or a con- 
nection by marriage in Burke or Wal- 
ford, a bowing acquaintance with 
wealth, or invitations to garden parties 
given to crowds of them for political 
or charitable purposes by the county 
people. 


MIDDLE-CLASS VIRTUES 


Socially to worship rank and wealth 
and not until they 
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learn to appreciate and to require 
culture, merit and capacity in their 
acquaintances will they become good 
for much themselves. These are with- 
in their reach, for it is in the middle- 
class itself that the best breeding, the 
greatest refinement, the prettiest man- 
ners and the highest culture are now 
to be found. 

The American woman adores _in- 
tellect and beauty, and cultivates 
both; the Frenchwoman adds common- 
sense to her innate good taste, and 
aims at practic: results; Englishwomen 
have only to take a leaf from both 
books, American and French, in order 
to form a combination which would 
produce as fine a feminine ideal as any 
yet realised. 

But the difficulty is to dissipate their 
intellectual apathy and inspire the en- 
thusiasm necessary to rouse them to 
the effort. There is plenty of good 
material latent in them; if they set 
up a high standard for themselves, they 
have the capacity to attain to it. 

Since their enfranchisement, New 
Zealand women find that their menfolk, 
instead of going off to the clubs and 
places where they were accustomed 
to discuss topics of general interest 
with each other, bring their friends 
home so that the women may have the 
benefit of their conversation. The 
reason is obvious. The vote has made 
it important that the women should 
be well-informed ; they are required to 
know, expected to have opinions— 
are, in fact, recognised as responsible 
to the State, and made to: feel them- 
selves so. Promote Englishwomen to 
the same distinction, and their energy, 
curbed by principle, will be consistently 
brought to bear upon every hitherto 
neglected detail which makes for beauty 
in the work of the world. 

SARAH GRAND, 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Riego, an undeveloped natural port 


all but name, and ts governed in fact by the Brothers 


of Costanagua (Central 


America), 1s German in 
VMulken. O’ Creagh, the newly- 


appointed British vice-consul, making investigations in the interior on his own account, 
under the guise of a picnic, ts nearly shot for his pains by an Indian. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PRICE 
ENEATH the ceiba 
trunk .O’Creagh was 
regarding his anta- 
gonist with satisfied 
eyes. A sort of 
stolid self-conceit 
that most British of 
attributes—had tau- 
tened his nerves up to the successful 
meeting of the crisis. Now, when it was 
over, his emotions had to unleash them- 
selves. He laughed—a queer, half- 
panting laugh. 

He tore down a liana, twisted it about 
the man’s wrists, drawing his elbows be- 
hind his back. He also shackled his 
ankles. Then he turned him over, face 
to sky, leaned the gun unloaded against 
the tree, searched his pockets for a cigar, 
lit it, and settled down to watch the im- 
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mobile face at his feet. Five minutes 
went by before he showed impatience. 
Then he rose, strode to the edge of the 
lake, dipped his handkerchief in the 
water, and, returning, wrung it out upon 
the tightly compressed lips. 

The brown face twitched ; slowly the 
sealed eyelids rose. The man looked up. 

‘““Spanish—you speak it?” asked 
O’Creagh laconically. The stare of the 
dark eyes wavered through the fraction 
ofasecond. Then the head was shaken 
in resolute dissent. 

O’Creagh reached for the gun and 
searched the skin bag which was at- 
tached to his prisoner’s girdle. He 
found powder and shot, and methodi- 
cally loaded. The other watched. As 
O’Creagh withdrew the ramrod and 
placed a cap upon the nipple, halting 
sounds came from the lips at his feet. 

‘“Chapurro ... pocas palabras—I 
stammer a few words,” confessed the 
unwilling linguist. 

Frank Savile, 1973. 
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The major nodded. “‘ Speak, then,” 
he commanded. ‘‘ At whose bidding 
did you do—this?” He pointed to 
the shattered hat at his feet. 

The man licked his dry lips. ‘‘ I am 
his slave!’’ he cried suddenly and 
shrilly. “I have to do as he com- 
mands ! ”’ 

“Who ?”’ demanded O’Creagh. 
I a prophet—to read your mind ? 
finger touched the trigger lightly. 

“Don Francisco!’”’ The answer was 
vibrant with terror. ‘“‘ Don Francisco 
Mulken, sefior. For him and for his 
brother, Don Enrique, I have to do— 
all such things as I am desired.”’ 

‘“ And they desired—what ? ”’ 

“ That I should overtake you, sefior. 
The post boat—it was sent with me. | 
was to land at the mines. You, they 
told me, might be found strolling on 
the ridge head. You—were not to 
return.” 

O’Creagh nodded. ‘ And for this you 
were to get—how much ? ” 

A sudden storm of rage broke over 
the terror-stricken face. The man 
rolled himself to and fro in an ecstasy 
of passion. ‘‘ Nothing !”’ he screamed. 
“Nothing! I do this and that—I live 
in Purgatory and face Hell—and I get 
—nothing! I who am a baptized Chris- 
tian—may not taste religion! How 
can I confess—who have to sin to order ! 
And now ? My race is done—I go down 
to the Pit cut off from consolation ! ”’ 

The wretch’s features worked with 
emotion—an emotion which O’Creagh 
found convincing. ‘‘ They have a hold 
over you?” he hazarded. 

“ When they will they can send me to 
the garrotte. The son of the former 
Alcalde, sefior. A year ago it was my 
daughter—a child of thirteen—whom he 
stole. He disappeared. Returning from 
shooting in the forest Don Francisco 
Mulken confronted me as I buried—It !” 

O’Creagh meditated. Then he looked 
steadily down into the fear-haunted 
eyes. ‘“‘Others who have desired to 
explore this ridge—or the mine ? Have 
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you received orders, at any time, for 
their assassination ? 
“No, sefior.”’ 
ce y . 
Yet others must have passed this 
way ?” 
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“Since the brothers worked the 
Muralla—not one, sefior.” 

O’Creagh surveyed him critically. 


An instinct—or was it some hesitant 
inflection in the other’s voice—seemed 
to imply a _ reserve—something left 
unsaid. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘ After all—there is no reason that J 
should spare you—I whom you would 
have murdered,” he said, and reached 
towards the gun. 

The man screamed again, shrilly, in- 
sistently. ‘I have a wife, senor—a 
wife |” 

“* And Ia child,” said O’Creagh calm- 
ly. ‘‘ An orphan is no better equipped 
to meet misfortune than a widow.”” He 
looked along the barrel as he pointed 
it towards the other’s head. 

The wretch shrieked yet again. 
“There is more! Give me life and I 
will betray—all !” 

O’Creagh lowered the gun. 
tray?” he repeated. ‘ Betray ? 

The man writhed. ‘“‘ Not Mulkens 
—God knows, senor, I would sell them 
eagerly to the Eternal Flame! My 
race’s secret—my creed.” 

O’Creagh’s dilated nostrils implied 
hiscontempt. ‘An Indian mystery? ” 
he sneered. “ That will benefit me— 
how?” 

The man panted with anxiety. “ Be- 
cause it is also everything which Mul- 
kens would keep hid. They have 
learned it. We know—we of the hills 
—that death will eventually grip them 
and their knowledge together—through- 
out the ages that word has been handed 
down from a thousand fathers to their 
sons. Because I shall give you, too, 
knowledge which none but our race 
should share, I betray my traditions 
and my trust!” 

For a full minute O’Creagh kept 
silence, but instinct again gripped at his 
consciousness. There was something 


“* Be- 


” 


—the man Franz Mulken and his 
anxiety were witnesses of that. Was 
he to learn the truth from—this ? He 


looked at the shivering captive at his 
feet. ‘Speak, then!”’ he said at last. 
“You shall have your life!” 

A gasp came from the trembling lips. 
The man held out his bound wrists. 


‘““] must do more than speak. I must 
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show,” he answered. “ Your eyes will 

grasp in a moment what my unskilled 

tongue would not convince you of in an 

eternity.” 

O’Creagh hesitated. ‘‘ You will guide 
me—where ?”’ he demanded. 

“To a point within half a mile of 
where we sit.” 

O’Creagh took the gun in one hand. 
With the other he seized his pocket 
knife and slashed through the knotted 
liana upon the other’s ankles. He 
helped him to his feet. ‘“‘ You do not 
speak with your hands,” he said dryly. 
“For the moment liberty to walk will 
buffice. Lead on!” 

The Indian stood erect. He breathed 
heavily, staggering a little. Then with 
no other comment he stalked suddenly 
away towards the steep which led from 
the plateau down towards the ridge 
head. It skirted, O’Creagh saw, a 
éheer face of stone—one as ledgeless as 
the Muralla itself. It overhung the 
valley as the Red Wall overhung the 
Sonona’s source. 

The minutes went by. Trail there 
was none. They edged through the 
forest slowly, tending always eastwards 
towards a point beneath the precipice 
which they had skirted and directly 
above the engine house and derricks of 
the mine. When they halted at last in 
a thick clump of alfa in the shadow of a 
huge flowering aloe, the winding gears 
upon the ridge-head were not a stone’s 
throw from their feet. The Indian 
settled himself down upon his haunches 
and began to speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

O’Creagh was panting. They had re- 
ascended the steep to the shore of the 
lake, and his face glowed—from the 
effects of unusual exercise, no doubt. 
Yet it was not entirely superficial, this 
radiance. It seemed to be fed from 
some inner and triumphant light. 

As he attained to normal breathing 
again he looked steadily at his com- 
panion. The Indian’s racial apathy 
was not yet regained. Across his face 
darted pulses which were still bred of 
suspicion. 

“Now,” 
“ you still have to die.’ 


said O’Creagh indifferently, 
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The man gave a half-strangled, half- 
startled cry like the agony of a suddenly- 
trapped beast. 

The Englishman laughed pleasantly, 
with the air of one who has essayed 
successfully—a joke. ‘“‘ To Riego, you 
die,”’ he said. “‘ I myself shall acquaint 
your master with all the circumstances 
of your well-deserved decease.” 


stammered and 


The brown man 
shook. ‘“‘ To Riego—to Riego?’”’ he 
quavered. ‘‘ That means—what ? ” 


O’Creagh flung half-a-dozen dollars 
at his feet. ‘‘On those you can live 
when the forest does not supply your 
need. You will remain here, never ap- 
pearing where you can be recognised. 
On these hills, and particularly on that 
ridge below, nothing must occur and | 
not know it. Always you will be here 

always! Once at least in every week 
you will seek me out and make report 
to me, coming at night. Shortly I shall 
inhabit a house on the edge of the jungle. 
You will be able to attain it unseen. 
Am I understood ? ”’ 

The bronzed face had lost its grey 
mask of fear. It shone with relief. “I 


live, then—I live?” cried the man. 
““And Mulkens ? Of them I am free 
= free ? ve 


The major nodded. He did more. 
He unloaded the gun, laid it aside, and 
produced his pocket knife again. He 
cut the lashings on the prisoned wrists. 
“As free as that,’ said O’Creagh, and 
stared his late would-be murderer 
steadily in the face. 

The man stared back—incredulously. 
Then he cried out again, a queer, shud- 
dering wail of relief—the cry the child 
might give who runs unexpectedly from 
the fear-haunted night into the bright- 
ness of a well-lit and familiar room. He 
sank down against a tree trunk and 


leaned against it, his whole frame 
shaken by sobs. 
The major looked down at him, 


shrugged his shoulders, and then, with- 
out a further attempt to speak, strode 
off swiftly into the forest. He did not 
even look back. 

It was Don Concepcion who first 
caught sight of him as he emerged from 
the shadows into the light of the water- 
side. The doctor flung up his arms, 
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“The Good God alone knows what I 
feared!” he declaimed. “ That you 
had lost yourself—that a jaguar had 
fallen upon your noble neck—that a 
snake’s venom was already corrupting 
your limbs! An hour’s stroll, did you 
say ? Believe me, best of friends, you 
have left us lamenting nearly three ! ” 

O’Creagh stepped aboard, clapping 
the Costanaguan’s ample back. “A 
seer—a prophet—that is what you 
are!’’ he cried. “‘I lost my way—l 
encountered a jaguar—I was menaced 
by asnake! But you behold me safe ! 
Is this not a matter to be celebrated in 
song ?”’ 

They besieged him with questions. 
He gave details of his stroll—up to a 
certain point, and in his report his 
imagination bulked largely. Of his 
encounter and his peril he said not a 
word, but the Cid, sitting at his feet, 
heard his name mentioned and flapped 
his tail affably. He thought his 
watchfulness was being praised. The 
major, on the contrary, to account for 
the tardy return of both the dog and 
the dog’s master, was telling the story 
of an absolutely fabulous armadillo 
hunt. His hat? Yes, he had lost it. 
A twig, inadvertently bent and released, 
had shot it over the brink of a cliff. 

Don Concepcion and MacEwen, wil- 
lingly enough, shared the evening meal 
at the Vice-Consulate. The latter, 
when he went on board, took with him 
a bulky packet in the major’s hand- 
writing, addressed to the care of a well- 
known military agent and banker in 
London. 7 

The next morning O’Creagh pre- 
sented himself at the office of Mulken 
Hermanos. He was immediately shown 
into the private room of Franz; in 
silence, without a sign of greeting, he 
sat down. 

The German rose, hesitated, combed 
his fingers through his beard with his 
accustomed movement of weary im- 
patience, and then resumed his seat. 
“50?” he said. There seemed a diffi- 
culty about the enunciation of even this 
syllable. He licked his dry lips. 

“You asked me to call,” began 
O'Creagh. “You wanted my report.” 
Franz made an effort to curve his lips 
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into a smile. “It is written?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ You haf it?” ' 

Q’Creagh nodded. “ There are two 
copies of it,” he said slowly. ‘“‘ One is 
now on its way to England—to my 
bankers, Cox & Co.” 

The German spun to his feet. He 
made an inarticulate sound which 
seemed to infer all that was passionate 
and brimmed with despair. For a mo- 
ment it looked as if he prepared to 
launch himself upon his visitor bodily. 

O’Creagh held up his hand. “It 
goes to my bankers,” he repeated, 
“‘ with instructions that it is only to be 
opened in case of my death. Yester- 
day the possibilities of sudden death 
were brought home to me.”’ 

He looked at Franz stolidly. The 
other was breathing in great gulps— 
like a swimmer overtaxed and suddenly 
set ashore. And his voice, when he 
found it, was thick and raucous. 


“You want—what ?”’ he panted. 
“One hundred thousand dollars— 
American dollars—down,”’ said the 


major. “‘ Another similar payment on 
this date for each year of the next three. 
As compensation for your impudent 
attempt at assassination yesterday, 
fifty thousand more. My house has to 
be built, according to my specifications, 
by the best workmen you can procure 
me. And I have to be made comfort- 
able in Riego. My influence has to 
equal your own.” 

Mulken did not answer. The major, 
scanning him narrowly and with the 
poker-player’s intuition, read relief on 
the relaxed features. He did not hesi- 
tate to increase his demands. ‘* When 
my services are required in future—as 
they may be—as they must be, to fur- 
ther your schemes-—I shall expect other 
payments, pro rata,”’ he added. 

Franz Mulken shrugged his shoulders. 
Then he nodded apathetically. “‘ I will 
make it—so !”’ he agreed. 


CHAPTER 
BLAKE 


“¥ “HE man who sat in the office chair 
| was grey, grizzled and time- 
worn. Wrinkles seamed his 

face, hollows pitted his cheek. But his 
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pose was erect—neither time nor toil 
had bent his shoulders. And his eyes ? 
They gleamed with energy—with the 
light of perpetual youth. 

He sat looking across a table at 
Richard Blake, and his brows were 
knitted. A paper lay beneath the flat 
of his hand—a paper which he had 
just been consulting. “You'll have 
to go—it’s got to be looked into,” he 
said. 

Blake nodded. “I suppose so,” he 
meditated. ‘‘ There’s no object in 
my going to Corrieda—we can get all 
the news we want from there. _ It’s 
the coast that needs investigation, and 
why, in the name of common sense, 
the Costanaguan Government doesn’t 
send a man of their own is beyond my 
understanding ! ” 

The other smiled. ‘‘ A reform Govern- 
ment with an idealist at its head,” he 
answered. ‘‘ He is so busy—this Fe- 
lipe Barranco—in instituting the mil- 
lennium by acts of Congress that he has 
no time to realise that even a millennium 
wants flat earth for a site to institute 
on! He writes me beautiful letters of 
thanks every time I tell him as much, 
but he’s too busy for the moment. A 
brave man, too. But the elections are 
coming on and he feels it vitally neces- 
sary that Righteousness—Christian 
name Felipe—should get in for another 
term. And he won’t believe that Ger- 
many, thinly disguised in a Costanaguan 
mantilla, is peeping right in at the door 
of the Presidential dwelling.” 

He hesitated for a moment, staring 
absently through the open window into 
the glare of the white road beyond. ‘‘So 
it’s Riego for you, Dick,” he said, turn- 
ing again to his companion with a 
sudden jerk. ‘‘ Nota sanatorium this 
time of year, and you'll have to be care- 
ful.” 

Blake did not answer. There was an 
expression on his face which the other 
saw with curiosity, but failed to inter- 
pret. Anticipation was in the glance— 
hope realised. 

“ There’s a chance of quite good fun, 
too,”’ said the elder man. ‘“‘ You might 


have a real interesting time.” 
Blake turned to him with something 
like an effort. 


““Why, of course,” he 
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agreed. ‘‘ Yet what is it these German 
no-breeds are after? I haven’t the 
ghost of a preconceived notion. A 
mine? Well, they’ve got the mine— 
nobody's disputing the fact. . But the 
Sonona District. They seem to have 
set their hearts on holding and sealing 
the very last acre of it. And it’s jungle, 
from end to end.” 

“It’s a bigger thing than the dis- 
trict,’’ said his companion. ‘“ They 
mean having Costanagua. Franz Mul- 
ken is a Costanaguan now—he’s been 
naturalised these four years. That’s 
how he got to be Alcalde. Bought the 
billet from the old Administration. 
Panama is not going to have Germany 
fortifying two hundred miles of coast 
next door under the amiable disguise of 
a Mulken-ridden Costanagua. If the 
Barranquistos won't give the matter 
their attention, we’ve got to. These 
Corrieda reports are conclusive.”’ 

Blake grinned. ‘‘ I don’t have to be 
“ T’'ll like the 
job.” 

His friend answered the grin imper- 
turbably. “I didn’t think you did. 
All the same you aren’t dashing at it, 
eh? There’s something more at the 
back of your mind ? ” 

Blake nodded. ‘“‘ There’s something 

more at the back of my mind,” he 
agreed, ‘‘ but I am dashing at Riego. 
I’d have been willing to make a visit 
there any time this six months.” 
The other shrugged his shoulders. 
I don’t want to pry,” he said. ‘‘ That’s 
your own affair, nodoubt. The question 
is—how are you going ? Will orchids 
do, or is it too stale a dope ? ”’ 

“Stale nothing—in Costanagua !” 
retorted Blake. - “‘ It is quite a recog- 
nised profession. Not two nights ago 
an old dry-as-dust at the Tivoli was 
making inquiries about a special one— 
purple with an orange-spotted rim. I 
might offer to spend a month’s leave 
finding it for him ? ” 

The man behind the table grinned 
again and lit his pipe. ‘‘ You go your 
own way—only go!” he answered. 
“You may as well get along to-morrow 
if you can.” He paused. “I think 
this may be something stiff, Dick— 
those advices from Hamburg are quite 
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serious. Five hundred Germans natur- 
alised within the last three months isn’t 


a thing to be winked at. I want my 


mind relieved. I shall expect news— 
and pretty soon.” 

Blake nodded. “If it’s there to be 
gathered you shall have it.”” He spoke 
without a trace of boasting. “‘ I fancy 
I might get off to-morrow. The Frolic 
—British cruiser—is in Limon Bay. I 
know MacEwen, the skip.” 

The other drew some papers towards 
him and hovered over them wearily. 
“Of course you know him,” he said, 
“and there isn’t the shadow of a doubt 
you'll find that he’s going your way and 
willing to give you a lift. If it wasn’t 
a cruiser it would be an aeroplane— 
your luck is always to find a friend at 
your elbow when you want him.” 

Blake laughed. The other was writ- 
ing by now. 

“Did I say good-bye ?”’ he continued 
without raising his pen from the paper. 
“T meant to.” 

Blake laughed again, rose, passed out 
and carefully closed the door behind 
him. 

Four hours later Captain Alastair 
MacEwen, strolling down the busy high- 
way between the Imperial Hotel and 
Colon’s port, felt a hand descend upon 
his back. He wheeled. ‘‘ Oh,”’ he re- 
marked, viewing Mr. Richard Blake 
with no great display of enthusiasm. 

“You're qulling out of the port to- 
morrow,” said Blake. ‘So I’m cred- 
ibly informed. Going north, I take it.” 

“Perhaps,” admitted the English- 
man. ‘‘ What of it ? ” 

“ Passing anywhere near Riego ? ” 

To the questioner’s surprise a tinge 
of colour swept across the sailor’s face. 
He gave Blake a glance which had in it 
something very like suspicion. 

“ Riego?”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Why 
should I touch at Riego ? ” 

“ For no reason of your own—for one 
of mine you might. I want to get 
there. If you’re coasting it would be 
very little out of your way.” 

MacEwen’s face cleared. ‘ Well,” 
he debated, “I might. What’s your 
errand ? ”’ 

“ To seek health and pleasure,’’ said 
Blake dryly. ‘Also orchids. One in 
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particular—one with a purple body and 
an orange-spotted rim.” 

MacEwen grinned. “I see,’’ he said. 
““Well—be on board by midday at 
latest. I'll set you ashore soon 
after sunset. It’s under a hundred 
miles.”’ 

They separated without further com- 
ment, the Englishman continuing on his 
way while Blake strolled back into the 
ordered seemliness of Cristobal settle- 
ment. There he found friends and the 
hospitality of the Club. He spent a 
strenuous evening in the library, read- 
ing up the life-history of the orchid. It 
struck him that his education, in this 
matter, had been neglected. 

Twenty-four hours later, at the falling 
of the dusk, he stood: on the Frolic’s 
quarterdeck as she rounded the bluff 
which guards Riego harbour. As the 
anchor sank, the wharf lights were being 
lit and the quick-coming darkness en- 
folded the town. Blake turned to 
MacEwen and asked a question. ‘‘ The 
posada? I suppose there 7s one?”’ he 
asked. 

“Not a ghost of one,”’ said MacEwen 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Who'd want an inn in a 
placelikethat ? There’sa saloon of sorts. 
Haven't you madearrangements—aren’t 
you expected anywhere ? ”’ 

“No,” said Blake demurely. “I 
don’t publish my movements—some 
other flower sharp might get ahead of 
me. Well—it’s me for the saloon. I'll 
win a fight with the ¢ockroaches and 
take their bed. It can’t be helped.” 

MacEwen—for the moment—didn’t 
answer. He appeared to be consider- 
ing the situation critically. ‘‘ I’ll come 
ashore with you,” he announced sud- 
denly ; “I’ve friends who might be 
useful to you. I'll give you an intro- 
duction. 

Blake looked plainly astonished. 
“Eh?” he demurred. “ There’s no 
need to put yourself out—for me.” 

““No trouble,” said MacEwen, and 
walked forward, telling the officer of 
the watch to pipe the launch away. 
Blake eyed him meditatively and with 
something incredulous in the glance. 

He looked round. The doctor and a 
lieutenant stood beside the taffrail, 
smoking idly. 
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Mulken cried out, but not in apology. There was no mistaking the cadence—it was palm 
reflected the opposite side of the room. In the centre of the picture was the ™ 
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as pat fear. Blake, looking up quickly, found himself caught by the gleam cf a mirror which 
the  andah window. And it was a frame which— momentarily—held a portrait (fage 220). 
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““Why’s he got so polite in his old 
age ? ’’ asked Blake. 

The pair grinned widely. “‘ Hewantsto 
go,”’ they explained. “‘ He’s only too 
glad of an excuse.” 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. “If 
a navigating lieutenant and a staff sur- 
geon smiled like that about me,” he 
said, ‘“‘ I shouldn’t keep them ! ”’ 

A hostile demonstration was averted 
by MacEwen’s reappearance, but the 
twain took their revenge in derisive 
pantomime as the launch fussed away. 

MacEwen was not communicative. 
From the moment of landing he led the 
way along the wharf and along the river 
bank, walking quickly, but studiously 
avoiding any appearance of haste. 
Within ten minutes he halted before a 
new-built, verandahed bungalow on the 
outskirts of the town. 

The verandah was in shadow, but a 
‘rosy light filtered through the loose 
hangings on the doorway beyond. And 
there was the sound of music—a piano 
accompanying a mandoline. 

MacEwen ascended the steps on to 
the verandah with the aspect of being 
at home. Blake followed. As he gained 
his companion’s side the music ceased. 

“Bravo!” said an English voice, 
and ‘“‘Colossahl!’’ boomed the guttural 
accents which proclaimed a German. 
But the rejoinder came in Spanish : 

““We improve,” it confessed. “ Or, 
I should say, J improve. The senorita 
obtained full mastery of the passage 
from the very first. That andante— 
my fingers begin to thrill with awk- 
wardness as I approach it! But my 
accompanist is all pity—she awaits me 
—she picks me up—she saves me and 
triumphantly bears me away to the 
finale unsuccumbed.”’ 

MacEwen stepped forward and the 
boards creaked loudly. A dog barked 
and came bounding out, its withers 
erect with suspicion as it halted on the 
threshold, outlined against the light. 
The sailor called to it caressingly and 
put out his hand. 

It gave a little snort of recognition 
and fawned upon him. Around Blake 
it sniffed for a moment and then, drop- 
ping behind, signified that it counten- 
anced full admission. 
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“Come in, old boy! come in! 
cried the English, voice, and Blake 
thrilled with a sudden sense of remin- 
iscence. ‘‘ We saw you anchor, but we 
didn’t hope for this pleasure till to- 
morrow. There’s a concert in full 
brew.” 

MacEwen drew aside the bead hang- 
ings and led his friend into the light. 

A man advanced towards them with 
outstretched hand. A momentary sur- 
prise shone in his eyes as he saw that 
MacEwen was not alone, but no shadow 
lessened the cordiality of his glance. In 
it was no light of recognition. 

A queer throb of incredulity pulsed 
in Blake’s throat. He knew the man 
instantly—had every reason, indeed, to 
expect him. Yet he doubted his own 
vision. For the grizzled beard was 
neatly trimmed, the figure erect and 
lithe, the outstretched arm steadiness 
itself. Even the man’s complexion, 
seen in the merciful light of the shaded 
lamp, passed muster. And yet there 
was no question who it was. Those 
features had been graven on Blake’s 
memory when he saw them swollen and 
distorted by drink on the Tivoli ver- 
andah at Panama. 

He held anticipation on leash long 
enough to meet the other’s glance and 
take his hand in the instant of intro- 
duction. But his glance was all eager- 
ness as it searched over his host’s 
shoulder in the direction of the piano. 
He gave a little sigh—of great content. 

She was looking at him, and he saw, 
in a moment, that she was possessed 
by indecision. Would she let Mac- 
Ewen present a stranger or would she 
immediately acknowledge their former 
meeting ? Blake, suddenly alert to serve 
her, saw the difficulties of the latter 
course. Her father, made aware that 
Blake had been a witness of his degra- 
dation, would feel constraint ? Pos- 
sibly. The American did not hesitate. 

The major enunciated his daughter's 
name. 

Blake bowed, and then frankly held 
out his hand. ‘“ We are old acquain- 
tances, Miss O’Creagh,” he said. ‘‘ You 
were good enough to protect and ban- 
dage a very bumped head, six months 
ago in Panama. It was mine.” 
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She gave a little laugh that was all 
relief. She laid her fingers in his. “ I 
certainly don’t forget!’’ she cried, 
“ considering that it was ‘ bumped’ in 
my defence. Father, you remember 
my telling you of that? This is the 
gentleman who came to my assistance 
in that street row in Panama.” 

O’Creagh bustled forward. ‘“‘ My 
dear sir! ’’ he said. ‘“‘ My dear sir!” 
He overflowed with glib effusiveness 
and thanks. He was fussy—demon- 
strative—even paternal, as he patted 
Blake’s shoulder. And yet through it 
all Blake had a sense that he was the 
object of an inquisition—that out of the 
face which was beaming with cordial 
enthusiasm two grey eyes viewed him 
searchingly 

He put aside this renewal of gratitude 
good-humouredly, making the incident, 
indeed, appear as trivial enough but for 
the aspect of comedy which he laid 
stress upon. He found little difficulty 
in directing the conversation into other 
channels. MacEwen explained his need 
of accommodation. The major flung 
up his hands and turned towards the 
two other members of the party, to 
whom Blake had not so far been intro- 
duced. 

“To lodge! Positively he desires to 
lodge in Riego!’”’ It was as if he 
touched the very limits of the incredible. 

The big loose-limbed man inthe back- 
ground turned his eyes upon Blake with 
slow intensity. He ruminated ove 
him, as it were, chewing the cud of his 
personality. As he did so his fingers 
probed and rooted in the shaggy forest 
of an untrimmed beard. Throughout 
the next five minutes Blake was aware 
of his continuous and unblinking scru- 
tiny. He took no part in the general 
conversation. He meditated and he 
stared uninterruptedly. 

The fourth member of the party—the 
fat, benignant man upon whose knee 
the mandoline had rested—came for- 
ward without showing any emotion 
but commiseration. Pity absorbed him. 
“ Senor !’’ he protested. ‘‘ This sojourn 
of yours? Surely it is not a necessity. 
Nothing can call to you unavoidably— 
in Riego ‘iti 


Blake smiled—a smile which em- 
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braced the company as a whole. “I 
simply hate to disappoint you all,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I’m here, in a sense, on busi- 
ness, and yet again for pleasure. I want 
to find a flower.” 

Each of the four took the announce- 
ment in a different way. Blake’s eyes 
happened to mark the face of the big 
man still in the background. It re- 
laxed—the lips grew fuller and less hard 
—the tense lines below the temples dis- 
appeared. And he spoke—his silence 
was rent—monosyllabically. ‘‘So-o-o!” 
he rumbled, and nodded his head with 
sombre patronage. 

O’Creagh laughed. His smile, which 
was first directed at Blake, swept round 
towards the big man, seemed to leave 
and yet accept a message, and returned 
to its first target. For the second time 
he patted his guest’s shoulder. “ An 
orchid-hunter! You shall have our 
sympathies, my dear fellow, but we can 
offer you little more. A Costanaguan 
jungle! Have you had any experience 
to help you to realise what you have to 
contend with ? ” 

Before Blake could reply the fat man 
chimed in again, witha comfortable, yet 
friendly, glance of commiseration. “‘ No 
—he cannot know, but we do, and it is 
our duty to warn him. Your worship 
must describe this flower. Who knows 
—perhaps there we can help you? ”’ 

“IT must explain that you are con- 
fronting an expert,’ interrupted 
O’Creagh. ‘“‘ At the same time let me 
formally introduce him. It is the 
Senior Doctor Don Concepcion Camacho. 
What he does not know of local fauna 
and flora you can afford to neglect.” 

The fat man wagged a reproving 
finger. ‘‘ We pay no attention to these 
flatteries, senor. They have no foun- 
dation in truth. But this flower, now ? 
We await its description breathlessly.”’ 

“IT am informed that it is of a purple 
colour with a rimmed pattern of golden 
markings,” said Blake. ‘‘So far only 
two specimens have reached New York 
—both, it is understood, from Costana- 
gua.” 

Don Concepcion frowned—his eye- 


brows knitted in concentration. Then 
he suddenly wheeled. ‘“‘ You, Sefor 
Mulken? Have you seen anything 
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answering to this description? You 
were an enthusiastic orchid-hunter 
yourself when you first came here—so I 
have often been told.” 

The big man raised his eyelids with 
a queer, weary motion and stared down 
at his questioner. Again O’Creagh 
broke in. ‘‘ My manners are hopelessly 
inefficient. We have leaped into dis- 
cussion so suddenly that I have omitted 
all formalities. Mr. Blake—-let me pre- 
sent Herr Franz Mulken, who, in Riego, 
has all our destinies in hishand. If you 
can enlist his sympathies in your search 
you have every chance of making it a 
successful one.” 

Blake put out his hand. Mechani- 
cally the German proffered his fingers 
and listlessly allowed Blake to grip 
them. It was as if one touched the 
dorsal fin of a black porpoise, Blake 
told himself, not being of a zoological 
mind and therefore unaware that a black 
porpoise has no dorsal fin at all. 

The big man shook his head pessi- 
mistically. ‘Orchids? They are a 
matter of chance—one can make no 
fixed rule in hunting them. These 
rarities are only freaks as a rule—joost 
sports, as you call them, from well- 
known species. Orchids, do you see, go 
with malaria—that I have proved. The 
swamps breed both. Is there a pool in 
the forest ? Then the trees have para- 
sitic orchids on every bough beside it, 
and the mosquito and the fever make 
the place their own. The forest here is 
too dense also. They must have some 
light, if only reflected, these flowers. 
Between here and the mountains the 
jungle is hid in a perpetual twilight.” 

“We are not encouraging, any of 
us,” said O’Creagh, “‘ but then we wish 
to save you disappointment. For the 
moment let us leave details and return 
to the original problem. Mr. Blake 
wants to lodgein the town. Where can 
he doso? I confess to being at a loss.”’ 


Mulken grunted. ‘‘ There are no 
places!” he said. “ All is filth and 
vermin here, unfit for the occupation of 
a dog!” 


Blake’s lips set in a hard line. He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ It seems as 
if | must fling myself into the life of the 
wilderness right away,” he said. ‘ To- 
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night I’ll share somebody’s fleas. 
morrow I’ll hire a periagua and make a 
river camp. That must be the solution 
of my difficulties.” 

O’Creagh made a gesture of dissent, 


“‘ My dear sir!” he deprecated. ‘“ For 
the night, of course—for several, if 
you will—-you must accept my poor 
hospitality. The reason I can’t offer 
it indefinitely is simply that I have to 
visit Colon shortly—a friend of mine is 
to be passing through, and I have pro- 
mised to meet him. Camping—in this 
jungle? For the sake of your health 
—I may add of your life—don’t think 
of such a thing. It is absolutely out of 
the question.” : 

He looked at his guests appealingly, 
as if he sought for confirmation. 

Mulken nodded. But Don Concep- 
cion awoke with a sudden burst from 
what appeared to have been a period 
of reflection. ‘‘ After all—why not ? ” 
he cried. ‘‘ Listen, senor. I have in 
my house an empty room with meagre 
but sufficient furniture. Fate willed 
that I should be celibate, but I have an 
excellent cook. Accept the Sefior Vice- 
consul’s offer for this evening, and then 
come and see me to-morrow. We can 
certainly make a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement.” 

The doctor’s words ended upon a 
queer little silence. Blake, on the brink 
of an answer, was halted suddenly by 


the German’s lowering face. Mulken 
moved restlessly, irritably, knocking 
aside the rose-tinted shade upon the 


lamp. The room was suddenly illumi- 
nated to the full. 

Mulken cried out, but not in apology 
—not even in resentment. There was 
no mistaking the cadence—it was panic 
fear. Blake, looking up quickly, found 
himself caught by the gleam of a mirror 
upon the wall—one which reflected the 
whole of the opposite side of the room. 
In the centre of the picture was the 
verandah window—a frame of darkness 
against the suddenly risen light. And 
it was a frame which—momentarily— 
held a portrait. 

A face had been there—a face with 
clean-cut features and dark inscrutable 
eyes which were black against a skin 
of bronze. It was an Indian who had 


“You must play fair!” Eileen protested. “You must allow that my intuitions 
about yourself are right” (/age 225). 
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been staring into the room—Blake had 
ample time to recognise the type—to 
photograph upon his memory, indeed, 
every feature. He wheeled to compare 
experiences with the German, who must 
have confronted the vision directly. 
But Franz, blue-lipped and shaking, 
had fallen back upon a cane chair, and 
O’Creagh was already grasping the 
brandy-bottle from the tantalus. He 
thrust it against the sick man’s lips. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE RIDDLE 


“THE Cid thumped his tail lazily 
| upon the verandah flooring as 
Blake appeared, then rose and 
came towards him as if he repented 
himself of his want of enthusiasm and 
wished to make amends. Hestood up, 
reaching, when he was poised upon his 
hind feet, nearly to Blake’s shoulder, 
and just touched his cheek with the 
point of a red tongue. 

Eileen O’Creagh gave a little gasp of 
amazement. ‘‘ Never before has he 
done that to a stranger!’ she affirmed. 
““ He keeps that salute for me—always ! 
I think I’m going to be jealous.” 

The Cid lowered himself to the floor 
with a sort of stately condescension, 
and smiled at his mistress affably. He 
wished it understood that he heard and 
considered her comment, but saw no 
reason to explain himself. He merely 
flapped his tail again with pleasant 
patronage. 

The hour was seven in the morning, 
and across the narrow bay the shore 
breeze breathed lightly, bringing an 
entrancing tingle of the coolness of the 
outer sea. The birds had not been 
cowed into stillness as yet by the 
growing heat—they skimmed and soared, 
radiant shafts of colour against the blue. 
At the end of the verandah the huge 
leaves of a macoya sloped against the 
trunk, looking like a solid bank of 
green velvet from which an odour of 
violets rose and hung in the air. Gently 
from the foot of the beach came the 
lap of the ripple. All things seemed 
to interpret rest, unbroken calm— 
Nature’s most benignant mood. 
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Blake sat down at the little table on 
which breakfast had been spread. Saul, 
stately and condescending, in white 
drill with a red cummerbund, offered 
him turtle steaks. 

He helped himself moderately, put a 
piece of toast upon his plate, added a 
little ball of butter from among the ice 
in a glass dish, considered the delicacies 
in front of him, and then suddenly 
burst into a gale of laughter. ‘“‘ I wish 
—I do ardently wish—my friend and 
superior officer, Colonel Galton, could 
see me now,” he cried. 

Eileen smiled inquiringly. 
she said. ‘“‘ And why?” 

“Because I should so utterly fulfil 
his prime theory about me,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Because he would be so 
exasperated at the way I do it.” 

“Do what ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ You're 
a little nebulous, aren’t you ? ”’ 

He smiled agreement. ‘I shouldn’t 
be—to him. You see he holds that I 
am the one man of his acquaintance 
who always comes out top. Take the 
present example. I am interested in 
orchids and my leave was due. Im- 
mediately I meet Professor Syme at the 
Tivoli and he gives me information of 
a new species and tells me where to 
find it. At Colon I meet MacEwen— 
without further ado he transports me 
here. I expect to sleep in a hovel and 
breakfast on antediluvian eggs and 
yeastless pancakes, and here I am in 
the lap of luxury, enjoying all the deli- 
cacies of the season. Galton would be 
furious, and at the same time hideously 
proud of his prescience.”’ 

She nodded. ‘Colonel Galton is 
your superior, is he?”’ she asked. “ Of 
course one cannot help having heard of 
him. At Panama you told me what— 
you did, I think. But I’m afraid, even 
then, you left a very undefined impres- 
sion.” 

“Did I?” He paused and helped 
himself carefully to salt. ‘‘ Well, my 
profession is one which would hardly be 
understood by the ordinary Britisher. 
In England great corporations do not 
maintain press agents—or, at any rate, 
not in the unblushing way we do.” 

“Press agents? ’’ She repeated the 
words meditatively. “I’m afraid I 
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don’t exactly realise what they stand 
for—now ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ More usually than 
not they stand for the exercise of a 
superheated imagination. I’m one of 
the negative ones—quite a soberminded 
person.” 

She made a gesture of despair. “If 
you are trying to make yourself in- 
telligible you are not scoring a great 
success, let me tell you,’ she cried. 
“Negative ? How can you do nega- 
tive work? I continue not to under- 
stand you.” 

‘ Policemen—fire brigades—common 
executioners? Aren’t they all wun- 
doing?’ he asked. “I’m in the same 
career. I don’t advertise my employers. 
I simply see that they are not traduced. 
I kill lies, when necessary, with the 
truth.” 

“Then you begin with positive 
work,” she persisted. ‘‘ Before you 
can use the truth you have to obtain 
_¢ St 

She leaned across the table as she 
spoke to select a slice of the deep rose- 
red pawpaw, with which every inhabitant 
of Costanagua likes to close his morning 
meal. He did not answer her—he was 
looking at her with an admiration 
which had in it some tinge of surprise. 

To his eminently masculine outlook 
their conversation had been pure per- 
siflage—mere fencing on his part to 
avoid being definite. His mind had 
been full of satisfaction in his sur- 
roundings—he realised to the full, what 
he had heretofore only allowed sub- 
consciously, that this girl, since his 
first meeting with her, had filled a 
place in his imagination which no other 
woman had approached. He _ had 
wanted to see her again—badly. Why ? 
Her beauty was attractive, but some- 
thing more than that allured him. Her 
comradeship—her _self-possession—her 
indifference to the menace of a real 
peril? All these were things upon 
which he had dwelled with liking. 

But her main attraction ? He recog- 
nised, with a thrill of real astonish- 
ment, that it was her essential isolation 
—the appeal of her loneliness. 

On that verandah at Ancon, standing 
as she had stood, the only support of 
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a father from whom she should have 
been receiving the protection which on 
the contrary she had to give, the claim 
for sympathy which she had uncon- 
sciously put forth reached him—in- 
definitely. The question of her iso- 
lation came home to him with infinitely 
greater force here in Riego, for he under- 
stood its penalties. In no quarter was 
she receiving what she sought in sym- 
pathy—that had made itself plain the 
night before. To her father she was 
still a child ; to Mulken something less, 
a cipher for whom he saw no need to 
spare consideration. The Spaniard ? 
From him she got, at any rate, solici- 
tude—even, perhaps, affection, but it 
was so ingenuous, so simple-minded 
that it lacked an essential which a girl 
of her age would eagerly demand. 

Blake made an impatient gesture. 
This time he was annoyed—-with him- 
self. Had he, too, not tried to be 
“ superior’ in his replies to a very 
open and natural curiosity? He had 
received the compliment of interest 
from his companion and had repaid it 
with insincerity. And now she had 
confronted him with that supposedly 
unfeminine attribute, logic. 

She looked up, disturbed by his 
silence, and found his glance upon her. 
He did not withdraw it, and its keen- 
ness brought the colour to her cheek. 
“Am I being inquisitive ? ’’ she asked. 
“ Oughtn’t I to ask such insistent ques- 
tions ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘ Not at all,” he re- 
torted ; “I’m genuinely complimented 
by your interest. Yes—I have to 
learn the truth, as you very pertinently 
remark, before I can diffuse it. That 
is so.” 

“And you have come to learn it— 
in Riego ? ” 

Her tone was pleasantly colourless, 
and quite matter-of-fact, but it seemed 
to Blake that his heart missed a beat. 
He was discovered? By whom—and 
how ? 

““T have come to Riego to probe for 
a certain truth,” he replied, smiling. 
“It consists in knowing whether a 
particular flower does or does not exist 
in these jungles.”” He waved his hand 


towards the thicket of forest behind 











them. ‘ But one hardly connects that 
with—work.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
one ?”’ she said, and she, too, smiled 
challengingly. 

He was genuinely disturbed this time, 
and—for perhaps the fraction of a 
second—showed it. For his fingers 
made an unconscious gesture of pro- 
test. 

She nodded—to herself, it seemed, as 
if some unspoken question had been 
answered or some train of thought con- 
firmed. ‘‘ Here—for a woman—there 
is little to do, Mr. Blake,” she said 
quietly. ‘“So—I think. Last night, 
when you walked in at Captain Mac- 
Ewen’s side, I realised suddenly that I 
had been expecting you.”’ 

“Aren't you a little astorishing ? ”’ 
he asked. He did not relinquish his 
meal. Like her he chose and delicately 
peeled a slice of pawpaw. “I seem to 
have touched upon some sort of a 
riddle in this rather out-of-the-way 
place. Your friend, Herr Mulken, who 
faints at the sight of an inquisitive 
Indian, struck meas peculiar. I didn’t 
expect to find you hinting .at—what 
shall we say ? —mysteries.”’ 

*“T don’t hint,” she answered, and 
there was in her voice something like 
impatience. “‘ Almost since the mo- 
ment of our arrival, nearly a year ago, 
I have known that there was in Riego 
something different—something sup- 
pressed. Herr Mulken’s fainting fit ? I 
doubt if that has anything to do with 
the matter---I don’t see why it should. 
3ut Herr Mulken himself? That is 
different. He is Riego.’’ She paused. 
Then she looked at him with sudden 
determination. “You neither know 
nor care anything about orchids,’’ she 
protested. 

He shrugged his shoulders. He tried 
to reintroduce the atmosphere of per- 
siflage. “‘ Since you say so,”’ he agreed. 
* But—why ? ” 

“IT have eyes—and ears,”’ she said 
quietly. “‘ I have been twice in Panama 
since our meeting there. You inter- 
ested me—I made inquiries about you, 
though you yourself I did not meet 
again. ‘Press agency’ was a word I 
never heard in connection with you— 
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except prefaced by a smile. Govern- 
ment supervisor, though, reporting direct 
to Washington? Half-a-dozen men, 
who had a chance to know, outlined the 
nature of your duties as they conceived 
them. Each one varied in detail, but 
in principle agreed. And you yourself 
allowed to me that your employment 
was not defined. I put six and one to- 
gether—to make seven,” she concluded 
with a little laugh. 

He leaned back in his chair. He had 
put aside his plate, and gave her the 
whole of his attention directly. “1 
follow you,” he said, “ but if, as you 
choose to suppose, my work partly con- 
sists in seeing that my fellow workers 
do their best, what connection has that 
with my holiday here? My business 

and my idleness—are all given to the 
Canal. Do you think that that has any 
influence in Costanagua ? 

“Yes,’’ she said laconically and with- 
out comment. 

He frowned, 
“Why ?” 

She made a quaint gesture as if she 
lifted the lid from a chest. “I find, in 
an ‘ out-of-the way place like this!’ ”’ 
she quoted, ‘‘ a mystery—I can call it 
nothing less. No one appears to be 
investigating it. Then you arrive—you 
who, according to the best information 
I have, are a trained investigator. Did 
I need supreme intelligence to see a 
relation between you and It?” 

He threw off his cloak of indifference. 
“ And It is—what ? ” he asked sharply. 

I don’t know—frankly I haven't 
an idea,” she said. ‘‘ Yet in Riege 
or in its vicinity—something concealed 
exists. It may be concrete—this mys- 
tery, or it may be abstract. In the 
first case it may be a mine—a quarry— 
a plantation. In the second it may be 
no more than a system. I don’t know. 
But I know that it—is!”’ 

“ By instinct ?”’ he asked. 

smiled—stimulatingly. 
‘“ By instinct,” she agreed simply. 
Being a woman, I believe in instinct. 
3eing aman, you disdain it. You have 
to go very slow in consequence.” 

He shook his head. ‘I think you 
mean intuition,” he demurred. ‘ You 
have seen certain things and come to 


puzzling over her. 


And he 
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Mayn’t I hear your 


, 


certain conclusions. 
evidence before I express an opinion ? 

She hesitated. Then she laughed. 
“You must play fair! ’’ she protested. 
“You must allow that my intuitions 
about yourself are right. Then you 
shall have those I have formed about 
Riego.”’ 

For a moment he did not answer. 
Then and there he had to make a vital 
decision. He had to trust her abso- 
lutely or—miss information which he 
might seek unavailingly elsewhere. He 
looked up, met her eyes, and dwelled 
upon them. A sigh escaped him—a 
sigh of relief. He had read all he 
wanted to read—indecision was a thing 
of the past. 

“Very well,” he answered. “ Per- 
haps orchids do not absolutely enchain 
my attention. A lot of Germans have 
entered Costanagua lately. Iam inter- 
ested to know where they are.” 

She made a gracious movement of her 
head. ‘‘ Thank you! ”’ she said simply. 
“ And now for your reward. Five hun- 
dred Germans arrived in Costanagua 
lately—you are well informed. And I 
saw them land.” 

He drew a long breath. Then he 
laughed. She looked at him with be- 
wilderment. 

“T was thinking of Galton again,’ 
he chuckled. ‘‘ With nothing to guide 
me I have come straight upon what I 
sought. You saw this—you ? ” 

“Certainly I saw—but was not 
meant to see,’’ she agreed. ‘‘I was 
up the river—the Sonona. With my 
father I was sailing in the boat which 
we have been allowed to possess. Five 
miles up the river we were passed by one 
of Mulken’s two steamers—the Oscar. 
I think the river was a shade lower than 
usual. At any rate the vessel grounded 
on a sandbank and a mob of passengers 
erupted on to her deck in vehement 
fear of drowning. They were ferried 
ashore in due course, and I believe that 
Mulken’s other boat fetched them some 
hours later. There’s your German in- 
vasion. There may have been others, 


may there not ? ” 


(To be continued) 


He nodded. 

there must—have been others. I 
shall have to spare an hour or two from 
the orchids to make sure.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ The men are in the mine— 
the Muralla Encarnada. There can be 
no doubt of that. You will have no 
chance there.” 

“Why not?” he asked 
‘“A visit—an incidental visit 
mine is not permitted ? ’ 

“No,” she said quietly. 
permitted.” 

He frowned. “ I can reach the mine 
—they can’t prevent that!” 


“ Certainly there may— 


quickly. 
to the 


“Tt is not 


“ They can—and will. Riego and 
the Sonona are a closed port and a 
closed river. That is beyond dis 
pute.” 


The finality in her tone he found sud- 
denly exasperating. “ But you go!” 
he cried. ‘“‘ On your own showing you 
go as you will.” 

“We are ‘allowed ’—we have the 
entrée,” she smiled. ‘‘ We are the 
favourites of Sultan Franz, though at 
first we were debarred from everything. 
Now we almost rank as Germans! ’ 

There was sarcasm in her tone, but 
with it—-he was sure of this—something 
like self-contempt. 

“Why?” he asked. 
permission—how ? ” 

She shook her head again. “ That, 
too, is a mysterv,”’ she answered. “ We 
went for the first time mutinously— 
Captain MacEwen took us in his launch. 
Since then, for reasons unfathomable, 
we have gone as we willed. But 
others ? No—not even Don Concep- 
cion, who is a Government official. 
This may be Costanagua in name, but 
in ‘ Little Germany,’ as I have heard it 
called, you will do nothing without the 
sanction of the Brothers Mulken 
there is no getting away from that!” 

A gleam leaped in Blake’s eyes. He 
stood up and stared across the bay to- 
wards the bluff which hid the Sonona. 
““Mulken Brothers!” The verandah 
eaves echoed his contempt. “ Mulken 
Brothers ! ” 


“You earned 











}]HEN Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great King, gaz- 
ing from the terraces 
of his palace upon 
the symmetrical 
splendour of the im- 
perial city beneath 
him, exclaimed, “‘ Is 
not this great Babylon which I have 
built!’’ his eyes were sated with a 
triumph of systematic design, the off- 
spring of a single conception from end 
to end. 

Far vaster than the ancient metro- 
polis on the Euphrates, the trophy of a 
magnificent despotism, modern London, 
with its fascinating lack of design, repre- 
sents the effort of numerous personalli- 
ties and interests for many centuries. 

The site of our huge capital, covering 
some 443,419 acres or ninety-three 
square miles of ground, is to-day, north 
and south of the Thames outside the 
limits of the old city, to a considerable 
extent in the hands of those great 
families who acquired the verdant pas- 
tures and woodlands surrounding many 
a little rustic village like Clerkenwell 
and Islington, united by tiny footpaths 
through open meadows. 








N those more idyllic days, when wind- 
mills turned on the breezy heights 

of Highgate and Hampstead, little did 
the good citizens, who sallied forth on 
Sundays to eat pudding pies at the 
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country village of Pimlico, foresee in 
this rural locality a wealthy annexe of 
the present opulence of the Grosvenors. 
Nor when the Eighth Henry walked in 
Sir Thomas More’s garden at Chelsea, 
with his royal arm about the doomed 
neck of that great statesman, did the 
placid villagers dream of the palatial 
district which was to transform their 
quiet surroundings into a mine of wealth 
for the Cadogans. 

Yet if we wish to learn how these and 
other great family interests were being 
formed and consolidated, we must turn 
back to those times, which the modern 
Londoner finds it so difficult to picture, 
when Holborn was a country road, 
bordered by pleasant hedgerows, lead- 
ing to the rustic village of St. Giles, 
and thence on to Oxford past Tyburn, 
with its ugly gallows-tree standing at 
the corner of the present Edgware 
Road ; when Piccadilly was the Read- 
ing Road and famous among herbalists 
for its foxgloves; when Tottenham 
Court stood alone far in the country, 
and Primrose Hill was a seldom-trodden 
hillock. 


ow different as we know it now is 
the Strand from what it was 

in those early days when these great 
private interests in London land were 
in their embryonic stage! When 
old Agas designed his curious map, the 
Strand was the road leading from the 
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City to the houses of the Court. The 
river bank was the chosen residence of 
the nobility, whose gardens stretched 
to the edge of the then undefiled river. 

The sky was in those days pure and 
bright, for our ancestors burnt wood 
fires, and the water was gay with thou- 
sands of boats. Each house had its 
terrace, its water stairs, and garden. 
The street houses were so scattered that 
the river could be seen between them, 
and there were three watercourses 
traversed by bridges besides two 
churches, which are still there to-day, 
anda maypole in front of the spot where 
now is Gladstone’s statue. Here stood 
York House, where Bacon was born, and 
Durham Place, where Raleigh lived, 
with his study in a turret overlooking 
the silver river. There also were 
Arundel House, and Essex House, where 
great men pined and plotted. 

Farther west lay a quiet countryside 
where the Suttons now own a fair share 
of Piccadilly, once known everywhere 
as ‘the Way to Readynge.” 

The Fitzroys, whose head is the 
Duke of Grafton, acquired a con- 
siderable property in the north-west, 











LORD PORTMAN: 


Whose lucrative territory runs 
north of the Marble Arch and 
includes much residential pro- 
perty centring round Baker 
Street and including Maryle- 
bone Church and Station. 
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upon which now stands a large part of 
Camden Town and St. Pancras. 

Nearly all the land, outside that 
covered by the city and its immediate 
environs, was property owned by the 
Church. On the eastern side lay the 
Stepney manor of the Bishop of London. 
To the west was the manor of Padding- 
ton and Westbourne. Between them, 
from Hackney to Paddington, extended 
a series of prebendal manors attached to 
the various prebends of St. Paul’s. 

We must try to get a mental glimpse 
of all this if we are to realise the early 
conditions which favoured the accre- 
tion of gigantic properties such as we 
find in London of to-day. 

As time went on, the Church was in- 
duced to part with portions of this 
property to private purchasers on what, 
in view of the immense value of each 
yard of modern London, we should 
consider prodigiously easy terms. 






























RADUALLY by such deals, and by the 

consolidation of several ownerships, 
by marriage or 
otherwise, the 
great London pro- 





Elliott & 
Fry. 
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perties of the Dukes of Westminster, 
Portland, Bedford, Viscount Portman 
and other London ground landlords, 
have grown and extended to their pre- 
sent proportions. But there is some- 
thing more to be explained, if we are 
to reach any accurate understanding of 
their enormous value to-day. 

Of course the passage of time alone 
has added very greatly to the original 
worth of these holdings, but this natural 
increase in value has been supplemented 
by artificial means. In days gone by, 
when private-bill legislation was a 
device frequently adopted to subserve 
private interests, the owners of London 
land were empowered to lease their 
building land for terms not exceeding 
ninety-nine years. 

Except in Wales and Cornwall practi- 
cally nothing like the London leasehold 
system exists anywhere. When we 
realise that under it all buildings erected 
on lease, together with permanent im- 
provements, and even the goodwill of 
business premises, fall at the end of the 
term into the possession of the ground 
landlord, we shall begin to understand 
by what means the mighty revenues 

have swollen which pour in a golden 
Owner of the Upper Grosvenor Estate, between - a ’ 
Davies Street and Park Lane; the Belgravia stream from these London 
Estate, containing Victoria Station and man properties into the cofters 


residential squares; and the Milbank Estate. THE DUKE OF . 
Their value is many millions of pounds. WESTMINSTER: Of their fortunate owners. 





















































lor whenever leases have fallen in there 
has invariably been an immense harvest. 
It has always been regarded as_ the 
psychological moment to swell the re- 
venue by a heavy increase of rental, 
while, in addition, tenants wishing to 
renew have had to disgorge heavy pre- 
miums in order to be allowed to rcmain 
in the premises they have long occu- 
pied. Moreover, for the expensive im- 
provements, which have conduced to 
the increased rental of their shops 
or houses, they have themselves been 
forced to pay. 


F the men who own modern London, 
the Duke of Westminster must be 
accounted foremost, as his holding com- 
prises what are probably the two richest 
landed estates in the world—the Upper 
Grosvenor and the Belgravia 
estate. 

The vast fortune of the Grosvenors, 
who claim descent from a nephew of 
Hugh Lupus, the great Norman Earl of 
Chester, has been built up very largely 
by wealthy marriages. Their possessions 
include rich estates in four counties, but 
the mainspring of their enormous wealth 
consists of these two properties in the 
west of London, from 
which alone they draw a 
huge revenue. Of what 


estate 


LORD HOWARD 
DE WALDEN; 


Present owner of the Portland Estate, which adjoins 

that of Lord Portman on the east, and comprises 

many valuable leasehold residences and shops along 
Portland Place and Oxford Street respectively. 
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Landlord of the British M (Bl b 









BEDFORD: 


y Estate), portions of Euston (St. Pancras Estate), and Covent 


Garden, from which Market tolls alone bring him in £10,000 a year. 


this amounts to no one except those 
most intimately concerned has any 
precise information. 

The Upper Grosvenor estate is bounded 
on the north by Oxford Street from 
the Marble Arch to South Molton and 
Davies Streets. At the bottom of the 
former the frontier turns westward, and, 
taking in the north side of Berkeley 
Square, inclines south-west to Dorches- 
ter House, of which the Duke claims a 
small portion of the garden. Thence it 
runs into Park Lane, which from this 
point to the Marble Arch forms its 
western border-line. 


N looking at the Belgravia, or Lower 
Grosvenor estate, which is an even 
more valuable territory, we find at St. 
George’s Hospital an example of the 
intricacy of these old landed boun- 
daries. In generations gone by they 
were marked by hedges and ditches, 
rows of stately elms or willows. All 
these have gone long since, and the 





old frontiers are buried away beneath 
towering masses of architecture 

Thus nowadays the boundary-line 
runs right through St. George’s Hospital, 
leaving the southern part on the Duke’s 
property, the eastern boundary of which 
is formed by Grosvenor Place and the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road as far as the 
Thames. The river is its southern 
frontier as far as Bridge Road, where 
its western border turns northward, 
skirting Cadogan Square, and a portion 
of Lowndes Square, whence it rounds 
the north of Wilton Crescent to St. 
George’s Hospital once more. 

There is yet one other property owned 
by the Duke, called the Milbank estate. 
It is close to the Houses of Parliament, 
and is a much older property than the 
others. Here stood the ancient town 
house of the Mordaunts, Earls of Peter- 
borough, and from the last of this race 
the romantic Earl so famous as a knight- 
errant in Spain, the less adventurous 
Grosvenors acquired the property by 
purchase, 
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Who owns in Chelsea some of the most delightful residences and shops situated in the neighbourhood of Sloane 
Street, estimated as worth in all over £1,000,000. 


This small estate was the nest-egg of 
the great accession of landed property, 
lying on the west of old seventeenth- 
century London, which came into the 
family in 1676 through the marriage 
of Sir Thomas Grosvenor with Mary 
Davies, the heiress of Alexander Davies, 
of Ebury Manor, Middlesex. 

It was said that the great wealth of 
Alexander Davies was derived from 
property and title-deeds left in his 
charge during the great plague of 1665, 
which, never being reclaimed by their 
owners, enabled Davies to effect large 
purchases of land in the west of London. 
It is worth quoting this canard, to show 
that even in those times landowners 
were the natural target for malicious 
libel, even as they are to-day. We find 
it recorded in the Rev. M. Walcott’s 
Annals of Westminster that ‘“‘ on July 2, 
1665, Alexander Ebury (Davies), of 
Ebury, County Middlesex, was buried 
in the yard to the north of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church.” He adds that “ through 
his daughter and heir, Mary, all his 





extensive property round London de- 
volved upon his grandson, Sir Robert 
Grosvenor, who lived at Peterborough 
House, Milbank.” 

This marriage, which is commemor- 
ated by Davies and Ebury Streets, was 
the most fortunate of all the lucky 
Grosvenor alliances. To-day their 
territory is covered by some of the 
finest and most popular districts of 
modern London, and its precise value 
must amount to many millions. These 
great possessions are managed by a 
Board, over which the Duke presides, 
composed of the estate surveyor, the 
Duke’s solicitor and the agent who 
looks after the rents and leases. 


7 ACING us as we stand looking north- 
wards at the Marble Arch is the terri- 
tory of another great owner of London 
land, Viscount Portman. Although not 
so extensive as the Westminster pos- 
sessions, it is nevertheless a veritable 
El Dorado. 
Altogether the property covers some- 
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thing between 200 and 300 acres. 
Along Chapel Street and the Maryle- 
bone Road it extends east and west for 
three-quarters of a mile, and for a little 
over a mile from the northern extremity 
of Richmond Street to the junction of 
Oxford and Orchard Streets. The 
whole district is covered by magnificent 
houses and splendid shops, with here 
and there a few dingy penetralia of side 
streets and alleys, which might almost 
be described as slums. But one soon 
emerges from these latter into splendid 
quarters such as Portman Square, Man- 
chester Square, Gloucester Place and 
other aristocratic localities, while such 
well known places as Baker Street and 
Upper Baker Street are also included 
in the estate. 

Something like 2,000 houses stand on 
the estate of Lord Portman, which com- 
prises practically the richest part of the 
West End. It is, in fact, for its size 
almost the finest and most valuable 
outside the city of London. 

As on the estates of other owners of 
London, the task ef drawing up fresh 
leases as the old ones fall in constantly 
employs a veritable legion of lawyers. 
The reader may gather an excellent idea 
of the gigantic revenues accruing from 
these London estates, from the following 
fact. In 1888 as many as 1,786 leases 
terminated in Baker Street and the sur- 


RR Nem 
Lafayette. 


THE DUKE OF 
NORFOLK: 


Whose ownership of a lucra- 

tive strip of land south of the 

Strand is commemorated by 
the uames of its streets. 





Whose property, closely 
adjoining the City pro- 
per, includes the Gos- 
well and City Roads. 


THE MARQUIS OF 
NORTHAMPTON : 


rounding neighbourhood, upon which 
occasion Lord Portman drew premiums 
amounting to something like £1,250,000, 
while a large number of rents were fixedat 
seven or eight times their previous values. 


FLANKING the Portman territory on the 

east is the equally splendid Portland 
estate. This is now in the hands of 
Lord Howard de Walden, whose mother 
was a Bentinck (the family name of the 
Portlands). The founder of this house 
in England was a Dutchman who came 
over with William of Orange and, as 
this monarch’s confidential friend and 
factotum, was speedily in a position to 
acquire many possessions and much 
wealth. 

Like other great owners of London 
land, the Bentincks acquired the pro- 
perty lying on the north side of Oxford 
Street when this possessed very little 
more than prairie value. To-day it 
produces rentals of some half-a-million 
sterling annually. Where less than two 
hundred years ago were verdant pas- 
tures, country lanes and a few straggling 
offshoots of greater London, bordering 
the Oxford Road, is now a magnificent 
and opulent district, containing splendid 
thoroughfares, shops and _ residential 
quarters like Portland Place, the entire 
property extending for about seven- 
cighths of a mile from High Street, 
Marylebone, to Great Portland Place, 
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BEFORE leaving the parish of Maryle- 

bone, we may mention that in addi- 
tion to the Portman and Portland estates 
it contains a third—the Eyre estate. This 
extends from the Belsize Road to the 
Regent’s Canal, and as far as it goes 
is of immense value, which the Great 
Central Railway found to its cost when 
it had to pay a huge sum on compul- 
sorily acquiring a portion of it some 
years ago. It is one of the less im- 
portant private holdings, but there is an 
interest in referring to it here, because, 
despite the insuperable mystery en- 
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Most of the Bedford property consists 
of what was originally church lands, rich 
pastures and farms belonging to mon- 
astic proprietors, until the reign of our 
English Bluebeard, the Eighth Henry. 
After the spoliation of the monasteries 
he found himself with a lot of church 
land on his hands, which he proceeded 
to deal out to a number of fortunate 
favourites. One of these, John Russel, 
managed to secure enormous tracts of 
this confiscated territory in different 
parts of the country, and thereby laid 
the foundation of the family fortunes. 
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WHERE MODERN 
LONDON STANDS: 


shrouding the rental values of most of 
the big private estates in London, a 
shrewd calculation has been made of 
the rentals of these three Marylebone 
Properties, and this has placed their 
value at something like £1,400,000. 


F we walk eastward from the Portland 
territory, we shall presently come 
upon another private London gold- 
mine in the property of the Duke of 
Bedford. This consists of roo} acres in 
theSt. Pancrasand Bloomsbury parishes, 
With the addition of 18} acres containing 
Covent Garden, 


1) 


This sixteenth-century map bears eloquent testimony to the subsequent develop- 
ment of these open fields which has automatically made them as valuable as a 
gold-mine. (From Agas’s map of (circa) 1570.) 


Among these accessions he obtained 
a grant of property belonging, as far 
back as the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, to the Abbots of Westminster. 
This comprised some “ fair spreading 
pastures’ known as Sevenacre, which 
we now call Long Acre, and also Convent 
Garden, since shortened to the familiar 
Covent Garden, where the monkish 
gardeners probably raised much the 
same produce as is marketed there 
to-day. It was also partly used as a 
burial-ground for the Abbey. The 
Bloomsbury Estates were brought to 
the Bedfords by an heiress of the 
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Wriothesleys, the founder of which 
family’s landed fortunes had _ been 
another favourite of Henry VIII, and the 
Bloomsbury meads, pastures and farm- 
steads were some more of the king’s 
vast monastic plunder. 

The St. Pancras patch of the Bedford 
property is bounded on the west and 
north by the Hampstead and Crowndale 
Roads. The eastern border runs south- 
ward to the west of the St. Pancras Road, 
and turning westward at Johnstone 
Street to Seymour Street, turns south 
again as far as Euston Station. Through 
this it bores its way to the Hampstead 
Road at Robert Street. 

The Bloomsbury section is the more 
important part of the property, and 
contains University College and the 
British Museum. In addition it en- 
closes a number of well-known squares, 
such as Tavistock Square, Gordon, 
Russell, Torrington, Woburn and 
Bloomsbury Squares, also Great Russell 
Street, Woburn Place, and part of 
Gower Street. It may be described as 


extending from Endsleigh Gardens, just 
off the Euston Road on the north, to 
New Oxford Street on the south, and 


Even Westminster (the Abbey may be seen on the left, and St. Paul's 
north of a narrow belt of houses fringing 


from Woburn Place on the east to 
Tottenham Court Road on the west. 

The property is now of such value that 
some of it is worth over {25,000 an acre. 
Besides many fashionable residences 
it contains multitudes of lodging- and 
boarding-houses at high rentals, which 
are always liable to a further increase. 
For the Duke’s agent may always enter 
and dictate improvements or embellish- 
ments at the expense of the tenants, and 
in some cases people find it very difficult 
to maintain themselves in houses where 
they have lived all their lives. 

The Bedfords claim that one-fifth 
of the estate is devoted to pleasure 
gardens, exclusive of roadways and 
streets, and that there are very few 
poor located on their territory. 

The third portion of the Bedford 
estate is the smallest, but not the 
least interesting, for it includes Covent 
Garden Market. The principal streets 
here are Bedford Street, Russell Street, 
Henrietta Street and Tavistock Street. 
In addition to the usual rentals, the 
Duke has the right to levy tolls on pro- 
duce in the Market. These bring him 
in some {10,000 a year, and are levied 
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the right) was separated from the growing town by green fields, and 
ched miles of pasture. (From Wyngaerde’s map.) 


on the vegetables, flowers and fruit 
which are exposed for sale, as well as on 
the carts which bring goods to this great 
emporium. 

Thus cherries have to pay toll to the 
amount of a halfpenny per sieve ; car- 
rots one shilling and sixpence per score 
dozen bunches ; oranges fourpence per 
chest, or twopence per box. Millions 
of packages of course arrive yearly from 
the Continent and elsewhere, and on 
each package a fee of from a halfpenny 
to fourpence is charged. When it is 
added that the rents of stall-holders are 
charged by the square foot, the value of 
this small patch of the Bedford estate 
will be easily appreciated. 


SOMEWHAT less in extent than those we 

have already visited, the property 
of the Earl of Cadogan, situated in one 
of the best parts of London, is never- 
theless of immense value. In fact its 
owner is credited with being worth 
£1,000,000 from Chelsea alone. Lon- 
doners need not be told that the 
Cadogan estate contains many of the 
most delightful residences in the metro- 
polis. Its western boundary marches 





—IN THE YEAR (circa) 1545. 


with the lower Grosvenor estate of the 
Duke of Westminster, and lies east 
and west of Sloane Street. It extends 
across that thoroughfare from Cadogan 
Place to Walton Street and Gale Street, 
Chelsea, and is bounded on the north by 
Knightsbridge. Of late years, owing to 
the remarkable drift of London’s big 
shopping interests farther west, the 
value of the Cadogan property has 
enormously increased. 


BEFORE leaving the larger owners of 

_ondon, it will be interesting to 
notice one curious privilege which they 
enjoyed up to comparatively modern 
times. They were empowered to erect 
gates across various thoroughfares 
intersecting their properties, and these 
were closed at early and inconvenient 
hours in order to vindicate the seigneur- 
ial rights of the owners. Here and 
there was witnessed the strange sight 
of autocratic beadles standing in readi- 
ness to turn back vehicles, and to bar the 
way to those seeking to pass at late or 
early hours. These ridiculous obstacles 
were extraordinarily numerous, especi- 
ally on the estates.of the Bedford family. 
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HE City of London belongs for the 
most part to the old city companies 
and the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Outside these there are many lesser 
owners, whose holdings are not so richly 
located as the princely estates of the west 
and south-west, but who nevertheless 
own corners, streaks and patches of 
London which produce many thousands 
a year, 

Closely adjoining the City, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton has an estate sur- 
rounding the Goswell and City Roads. 
If we journey to the north-east of this, 
we shall enter territory in Lower Clapton 
and Dalston owned by the Middleton 
family, while south of this the Tyssen- 
Amhersts have long held a valuable 
property in Hackney. Turning due 
west, we shall find the Southamptons in 
possession of a splendid estate, centred 
on Kentish Town and Chalk Farm 
of duelling fame. Just beyond is the 
Maryon-Wilson territory at Hampstead, 
and southward lies the Camden property, 
a portion of the old Fitzroy estate which 
commenced at St. Giles’s parish and 
extended through St. Pancras, Camden 
Town and up to Highgate, including 
coppices and woods lying near the 
latter place in good King Charles’s 
golden days. 


OUTHWARD once more we shall find 
the most opulent of the smaller 
ownerships. Here the Duke of Nor- 
folk holds one of the richest strips of 
territory in the world in the crowded 
and busy Strand, with its adjoining 
streets badged with the family names. 
Viscount Curzon is the ground landlord 
of Curzon Street. Yet farther west 
and south the district behind Earl’s 
Court and Gloucester Road contains the 
wealthy Gunter estate. 


LTHOUGH not falling within the scope 

of the present article, we may 
mention that considerable portions of 
London land are held by the Crown and 
various charities. The Church also still 
retains a small portion of its former heri- 
tage. Thus the greater part of Ken- 


nington is attached to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, while the Bishopric of 
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London has been the nominal landlord 
of property in Paddington and West- 


bourne from the earliest times. The 
Deanery of Westminster is maintained 
by portions of Bayswater and Ken- 
sington. 

Nor will it do to forget that the 
London County Council is rapidly 
acquiring the position of a great London 
landowner and landlord. Among its 
possessions to-day are the Boundary and 
Milbank estates, the latter covering the 
site of the famous prison. Moreover an 
important section of the eastern Strand, 
some of it still unbuilt upon, is also in 
the hands of the Council. Its municipal 
dwellings surpass those of any other 
city in the world. In London alone it 
owns 9,000 workmen’s tenements, con- 
taining 26,000 rooms, with a population 
of over 30,000. 


VASTER far than all the cities of old, 
than Babylon the Great, Nineveh, or 
Rome, the mighty mistress of the ancient 
world, the growth of our huge metro- 
polis spreading outwards from the walls 
of the earlier city, which could have 
been placed within the present limits 
of Hyde Park, has no former or present 
parallel. The value of the land on 
which it stands is now stupendous, and 
yet each one of these great London 
estates, whether belonging to the Crown, 
the London County Council, the City 
Companies and Charities, the Church, 
or the great private owners, already 
worth untold millions, is continuously 
increasing in value year by year. 
The Tube railways have contributed 
enormously to raise the value of pro- 
perty all over the metropolis within the 
last twelve years, and the rapidity of 
this increase has been aptly compared to 
the miraculous growth of Jonah’s gourd. 
It is silent, automatic and magnificent. 
But such amazing fortunes bring an 
inevitable nemesis. Their possessors, 
however legitimate the original acquisi- 
tion of their property, cannot close their 
ears to the more insistent demands of 
each succeeding generation that their 
sense of responsibility to the commu- 
nity should exhibit some proportion to 
the possessions they hold in its midst. 
T. H. MANNERS Howe. 
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ENTERED, I 
admit it, my 
uncle Gas- 
par’s house 
a little fast, 
squeezing in 

without a knock, through the door which 
was ajar, and going on into the living- 
room, where the family was gathered, 
without much announcement. I had 
come to think, I suppose, that the old 
relations existing between us, as well 
as the tender promises of newer ties, 
already as visible as the budding of 
spring outside, gave me such a privy 
right. But I was no sooner past the 
sill than I was feeling my presence in- 
opportune, and was thinking, most 
intolerably, that even were it thus, they 
should not show it so well. 

Here they were, all petrified, and no 
one rose to greet me. Uncle Gasper sat 
stiff by the fireplace, his long porcelain 
pipe in hand, and the pipe was out. 
Aunt Gaspar sat behind him, her dowdy 
forearms on the back of the bench, her 
hands at each side of his head as if 
ready to protect him. Miss Gretchen 
was in a chair, a bit of a crazy quilt, 
which I felt sure had been snatched up 
at my entrance, upon her lap, and Miss 
Anna sat at her feet, half hidden in the 
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folds of her skirt (at that time I did not 
know which of the two I was finally to 
love—whether Gretchen, with the flaxen 
braids, the pure blue eyes, and that 
little knob at the end of her nose which 
gave her an expression so peaceful, so 
sensible and so mild, or whether Anna, 
with the mad brown curls and the 
dancing eyes). As for that inexpressi- 
ble little nuisance, Fritz, he was on the 
floor, both legs flat along the red tiles, 
as though just a moment before he 
had been capsized there by a good cuff. 
And all of them, they were looking at 
the clock. “Guten Tag,” said the 
parrot from his perch in the corner— 
that was the only greeting I got. 

There was a certain lack of sincerity 
in the order of the room. All things 
were in place, and yet one felt that just 
a moment ago they had not been. I 
noticed a red-and-white curtain balloon- 
ing before a broken pane. And every 
one was panting a little as if he had 
made an effort ; cheeks were flushed 
as though pillows had been thrown ; 
in my uncle’s hand the long-stemmed 
pipe trembled. 

But they all looked at the clock. 
That young Fritz nuisance’s mouth 
was like a big O, and his eyes like two 
little O’s. They all looked at the clock 
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alertly, as if expecting that at any 
moment this eminently pacific member 
of the household might suddenly de- 
velop an arm and strike at them. 

I, too, looked at the clock. There 
it was, placid and domestic, seemingly 
unaware of the general air of suspicion. 
Its brass pendulum passed and repassed 
with rapid greeting flashes behind the 
circle of polished glass ; the dial beamed 
above, round, kindly and a bit cross- 
eyed; and a-top the small cardboard 
boat pitched on its painted sea (often, 
when younger, I had imagined the 
little invisible mariners within, and how 
seasick they must be !). 

Gretchen broke the silence. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma,”’ she asked, “ will that toothache 
come again ? ”’ 

It was my uncle who answered. His 
pipe still trembled, and the words at 
first did not come easily out of his 
throat. ‘“‘ Yes, Gretchen, yes. In about 
eighteen months, I should calculate.” 

“Then I will have had it three 
times,’’ said Gretchen tranquilly. 

“But Mimi, my little catschen, ooh, 
can’t she come back at all?”’ cried Anna. 

“No, no,” roared my uncle. ‘‘ No 
one will touch that clock. No one! 
I forbid ! ” 

Anna bowed her head and began to 
weep. Then for the first time I saw 
that she cradled something in her lap. 
I looked close. It was Mimi, the small 
cat, and it was dead ! 

“Don’t weep,” I said. “ Don’t 
weep, Anna, oh, please ’’—for I could 
not bear her sobs. 

An extraordinary thing happened. 
My uncle Gaspar rose, shaking with 
anger. ‘‘ And what do we want with 
an intruder?” he cried. His long 
arm, his long forefinger, pointed at me 
as if they were a lance. “ What do 
we want with an intruder, at such a 
time, asking such impertinent ques- 
tions!” 


“Uncle, uncle,” I begged, pained 
and astounded. ‘‘ Uncle, I am not 
asking——”’ 

“You are!” he bellowed. ‘‘ Your 


very presence is an asking. An im- 
pertinent asking. And I will not an- 
swer, do you hear? Nothing! And 
no one will answer—no one, nothing ! 
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Get out of this, 
You and your 


Get out of my sight ! 
of this—peaceful home ! 
impertinent questions ! ” 

It was terrible. His voice was hoarse, 
his face was red, he shook. I turned, 
and without a look backward ran out 
of the house—for ever, I thought. 

For ever, I thought—and yet I was 
back within a week ; in that time I had 
found I could not stay away. I was 
greeted as usual, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But I could not help wondering 
much just what had been occurring 
before I came in to be so singularly 
brow-beaten. I wondered for four 
years. Then, one day, as we walked 
along the bastions, my uncle told me. 
We were then in a crisis of mutual con- 
fidences due to a common woe. My 
cousin Gretchen, whom I was to marry, 
she with the flaxen braids, the pure 
blue eyes, and that little knob at the 
end of the nose which gave her an 
expression so peaceful, so sensible and 
so mild, had run away with a strut- 
ting, moustache-tugging, sabre-dragging 
black hussar, In the effusion of grief 
well shared (he had hoped to get from 
me, after the wedding, the secret of my 
pipe mixture) my uncle told me what 
had been taking place that evening just 
before I came in with such innocence 
and went out with such speed. He told 
me once, and then for ever after pre- 
tended he had said nothing. 





It seems that they had been sitting 
quietly in the glow of the evening 
lamp, saying little, a bit drowsy. Uncle 
Gaspar smoked his pipe, Gretchen was 
working on a crazy quilt, Anna was 
thinking thoughts, and Mother Gaspar 
was darning socks. The kettle was 
bubbling an announcement of coming 
tea, the kitten purred. 

No one observed Fritz. No one 
heeded the little villain when he 
stomped to the clock, pulled open its 
narrow glass door, and stuck his head 
in among the works. But every one 


noticed him when, emerging, he trotted 
to my uncle and said, “‘ Lookee, pop, 
what I got!” 

‘‘ Thunderweather ! ’’ said my uncle. 
“He has a piece of the clock. A piece 
of the clock’s insides has he! ”’ 
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said Mother Gaspar in- 
“No, no, that cannot be.”’ 

But Fritz did have in his hand a 
piece of the clock—a small wheel, 
toothed all around, and the clock now 


“No. no,” 
dulgently. 


went : “ Whrr-rr-rr-rr-rr ! ”’ 

They looked at the clock. Its hands 
were going round and round at a 
gallop, so fast that they could see only 
the small hand limping behind the 
minute-hand, which was only a blur. 

“Go put it back, Fritz,’’ said Mother 
Gaspar. ‘‘ Put the wheel back where 
you got it.” 

' But Fritz said: ‘“ I don’t remember, 
already. It is a long time ago.” 

‘We won’t touch anything,” said 
my uncle, between puffs. ‘‘ He would 
probably break it some more. To- 
morrow we will get the clock-man, and 
he will fix it. That clock has not been 
that way for a hundred years.”’ 

So they sat looking at the clock. The 
minute-hand continued racing round, 
so fast that it could not be seen, and the 
hour-hand followed like fire through 
dry grass. 

Gradually their atten- 
tion then left the clock. 
My uncle’s returned to 
his pipe, Gretchen’s to 
her crazy quilt, Anna’s 
to her thoughts, my 
aunt’s to her socks— 
and then to _ fonder 
things. “‘ How our Fritz 
does grow!’ she said, 
looking with affection at 
this young disreputable. 
“Look, Gaspar, how big 
already he looks! ”’ 

“Boys grow,’ an- 
swered my uncle, wish- 
ing by this laconism to 
show hissuperiority ; but 
his eyes, in spite of him, 
gleamed beneath their 
heavy brows with pride 
at the size of the boy. 

Gretchen began to 
complain softly. ‘‘ Ooh, 
motherkin,” she sighed, 
“IT do have such a 
toothache ! ”’ 

“What, you have a 
toothache, Gretchen ? ”’ 
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“Oh, terrible,” said Gretchen, rock- 
ing passionately her cheek upon her 
hand. 

“T will get you some cloves,’’ said 
Mother Gaspar, ponderous, preparing to 
rise. 


“Wait,’’ said Gretchen. ‘‘ Wait— 
oh—oh—ah—ah, it’s gone! Gone, 
motherkin—I’m all right.” 

79 


“Your toothache is gone, Gretchen ! 

“Yes, motherkin, it is gone.”’ 

““You have no more toothache ? ”’ 

“No, motherkin. Just like that it 
went away.” 

“Well!” 

They returned to their work. The 
clock still circled and circled, whirring 
softly. 

“But, mother, what is the matter 
with Fritz ?’’ exclaimed Anna _ .‘‘ Look, 
mother, his face and his neck are all 
red !”’ 

“Come here, Fritzi,’’ said my aunt, 
again disturbed. 

She examined Fritz swiftly. ‘‘ Fritz 
has the measles, father!’ she cried. 
“It is the measles—see—his face—his 





“ Ooh, motherkin,” sighed Gretchen, ‘I do have 
such a toothache.” 
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neck ? 
bed !”’ 

“T don’t see anything the matter 
with him,” growled my uncle from his 
bench. 


We must quick put him to 


“Because you are too far. See, 
he is all r—— No, he isn’t. He isn’t 
now. Not any more. He isn’t red ; 


he hasn’t the measles at all, Gaspar ! ”’ 

“T thought so,” said my uncle with 
large superiority. 

“But a minute ago he was; all red. 
And now he is not! Wasn’t he red 
with measles, Anna ? ”’ 

“Yes, mamma: J thought he was all 
red.” 

“You must not get excited so easy,” 
concluded my uncle, puffing at his pipe. 

Mother returned to a serene con- 
templation of her precious offspring. 
“He is growing so fast! Just look, 
Gaspar, how our boy is growing!” 

“ Boys grow,” said my uncle Gaspar. 

“T will have to make him a new suit 


pretty soon,’ murmured my aunt, 
taking measure with her eyes. “ His 
clothes, they are getting short. See, 


his coat and pants, they don’t meet. 
That stuff I wove must be shrinking 
also.” 

As a matter of actual fact, between 
Fritz’s blue jacket, with its double row 
of brass buttons, and his trousers, not- 
withstanding that these when finished 
by my aunt had belted him around the 
arm-pits, there was beginning to show 
now a perceptible slit. 

“My feets hurt,” complained Fritz, 
and kicked off his wooden shoes. 

“You must put them back,’’ said 
Aunt Gaspar. “‘ You will catch a cold.”’ 

But when they helped Fritz they 
found that his feet would no longer go 
into the wooden shoes. 

“Tt is extraordinary,” said Uncle 
Gaspar, at last shaken out of his careful 
indifference. “How that boy does 
grow !”’ 

He rose and stood beside Fritz. ‘‘ He 
is already up to my shoulders, that 
boy,” he remarked, with fond astonish- 
ment. 

The movement had brought him by 
the chair of my aunt. ‘“ Ach, mother,” 
he went on tenderly. ‘‘ And there 


is grey in thy hair, mother—I had not 
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noticed before. There is grey in thy 
hair, mother, old mother ! ”’ 

Aunt Gaspar turned her beaming face 
up to him. “ We are no longer young, 
Gaspar—no longer young! And you, 
Gaspar—why, you also on your hair 
some grey have got!” 

“Oh, not much, mother, not much,” 
my uncle said negligently. And then 
tip-toed to the mirror to examine 
himself furtively. “‘ Thunderweather!” 
he exclaimed—and looked toward the 
clock with suspicion. ‘“‘ I wonder——” 

The clock whirred and turned and 
turned. 

“Our daughters too, they are chang- 
ing,’’ went on my aunt benignly. ‘ Ach, 
they are big girls now. Look at 
Gretchen ; fine and buxom she is!” 

For some time the girls had been 
silent and immobile, while in their 
eyes strange soft lights passed in 
ripples and slumbrous shadows. They 
stretched their arms now; Anna gave 
a yawn like that of a young lioness; 
there was a little snapping sound, and 
Gretchen, stooping with a_ blush, 
picked from the floor a button which 
had burst from her shapely bodice. 
“Buxom they have become,’ mur- 
mured Aunt Gaspar. 

The cat by the fire began to stretch 
as if by contagion, but immediately 
desisted with a dolorous little mew of 
protest and anger. 

“That cat has the rheumatism,” my 
uncle observed.° 

“Oh, Gaspar, how can he have rheu- 
matism, when he is just five years old 
to-day ?”’ 

“That cat has rheumatism,” re- 
peated my uncle sternly. Again, with 
worried eyes, he looked at the whirling 
clock. 

My aunt rose, stooped to caress 
the cat—and remained thus, bent in 
two. ‘‘Ooch, ooch!’’ she groaned, 
“T cannot—get up; I cannot—move 
my back. Ooch, oo¢h—it is the lum- 
bago.”’ { 

My uncle, the two girls, rushed to 
her assistance. Carefully, compassion- 
ately supporting her,’ they led her back 
to her chair. And now she was beaming 
up at them with her usual good hu- 
mour. “It is gone,” she said—‘ gone! 
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“Out of the house, every one! Before it is too late. Out, out, mother, 
Gretchen, Anna, Fritz!” 


Just a minute—and it was gone. I 
am all right. My, but I am glad. It 
hurt !”’ 


During this little scene and the 
moments of excitement following it, 
every one had forgotten Fritz. My 
uncle, knowing full well his devilish- 
ness, now sought for him with his eyes. 
He found him—and jumped four feet 
up in the air with surprise. 

Between the jacket of Fritz and his 
trousers there was now a foot of 
unabashed shirting; the jacket was 
tearing at all the seams; the trousers, 
at the bottom, left long ankles bare ; 
its broken suspenders dangled behind ; 
and even as my uncle looked, stupefied, 
Fritz’s right hand rose to his upper lip, 
sleeking between thumb and middle 
finger a vague mistiness appearing 
there. 

This time my uncle’s opinion was 


made up. He gave a last look at the 
clock, which continued to whir its 
implacable course. “‘ That ver-darned 
clock!” he cried. ‘It is that ver- 
darned clock !° 

“Out! Out!” he roared. ‘ Out 
of the house, every one! Before it is 
too late. Out, out, mother, Gretchen, 
Anna, Fritz!’» He had my aunt 
already by her ample waist. Dragging 
her, he herded before him Gretchen, 
Anna and Fritz. ‘Quick, out every 
one!”’ he roared. 

In a turning, clinging mass, terrified 
by his voice, pushed by his hands, by 
his knees, the family avalanched out 
of the room, along the hall, and out 
into the garden, beyond the influence 
of the ver-darned clock. 


A slight crescent of moon was in the 
sky ; the air was soft and cool; from 
the south came a moist breeze, annun- 
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ciator of the spring. They could 
hardly believe what had just passed. 
But examining each other a little 
blindly in the obscurity, they could 
see that they were all much changed. 
Aunt Gaspar, extremely voluminous, 
my uncle spare as if muscled with 
ropes, Gretchen and Anna _ deep- 
bosomed and splendid. Fritz had upon 
his upper lip a faint shadow, like some 
charcoal drawing, which he caressed 
incessantly with a gesture instinctive 
and assured. 

“ Fritz,” asked my uncle anxiously, 
“is your moustache growing ? Tell me 
quick ; is your moustache growing ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, pop,” said Fritz, swagger- 
ing. ‘It will bea very fine moustache 
by and by.”’ 

“But now? Now, is it growing? ” 
My uncle placed his long fingers be- 
neath Fritz’s nose and caught tenta- 
tively at the down there. He gave a 
sigh of relief. ‘‘ No,” he said, “it is 
not growing. Not fast. I think maybe 
we are all right here. Gretchen, do 
any more buttons pop forth from your 
bodice ? ”’ 

‘No, father,’’ said Gretchen. 

Then we are safe here. It is only 
inside that this ver-darned clock works 
on people.” 

They moved, a bewildered group, to 
the window and looked in. 

The scene within was of peace, in 
spite of two tragic overturned chairs. 
The lamplight was mellow gold; on 
the hearth the coals were red. But 
against the wall the clock turned and 
turned; its indefatigable whir came 
faintly to their ears. 

Anna gave a little scream. “ Oh, 
Mimi, my little catschen, Mimi; look, 
she is still in there! ”’ 

They saw beneath them the cat. It 
was looking up at them through the 
pane with an expression of trouble and 
yearning. It gave a leap upward, 
struck the glass, and fell back weakly 
to the floor, from which it continued to 
regard them, like a fish against the 
side of an aquarium. 

“ Fritz,” whispered Anna. “ Fritz, 
break the glass—quick, quick ! ”’ 

Before my uncle could intervene 
Fritz (it seems that he was for that 


“ce 





period a resolute young fellow, though 
I doubt he developed any such quality) 
had taken up a stone from the walk, 
and whacking hard had made a big 
hole in the pane. The cat leaped 
again. It was a weak spring; it 
failed. But Fritz, throwing his head 
and arms within, seized the little beast 
and whisked it outside. 

It lit on four paws in the flower-bed. 
Anna stooped. But it was too late. 
Mimi gave a look about it as if seeking 
a decent place, and had time not even 
for that. Going over slowly to its side, 
it died of old age, right among the 
budding tulips. 

“Get away from the hole—get away 
from the hole!’’ my uncle _ roared, 
and drew Fritz away from the broken 
window. 

Just during that brief incursion of 
his head and arms within the room, 
however, and his hesitation at the 
window hole, Fritz again had changed. 
His moustache was long now; as 
naturally as if he had done nothing 
else all his life, he began imme- 
diately to twirl it into two perpen- 
dicular exclamation points. 

“The parrot is still inside, my good 
old Peter,’ said Gretchen, as they 
looked in through the intact side of 
the window. 

“Let it be!” decided my uncle 
quickly. ‘‘ We take no more chances. 
Fritz would be having whiskers pretty 
soon. A parrot—that lives till a 
hundred and fifty years. That Peter 
can wait.”’ 

There being no more rescues to 
attempt, their concern now doubled 
back upon themselves. ‘‘How do 
you feel, mother ?”’ asked my uncle. 
“How are you feeling now ? ”’ 

‘Ach, I am feeling pretty stiff and 
tired. It is asif I had walked all the 
way to the market and back.”’ 

My uncle shook his head sadly. He 
was feeling none too spry himself. 

‘““Maybe we have now only a few 
years to live,” my aunt went on. 
“Maybe only a few months. Maybe 
only a few minutes. Ach, Gaspar”’ 
and throwing her arms about my 
uncle’s head, my aunt drew it down 
to her ponderous bosom. 
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Anna began to weep. 

“ Sh-sh-sh ; you must not cry, daugh- 

terkin. It must be. It is the way of 
the world; that we should go before 
you !”’ 
* “Ttisn’t that ; it isn’t that,” snuffled 
Anna candidly. ‘ But it is Gretchen 
and I. We are near thirty at least 
and not married. We will never be 
married now !’”’ 

But Gretchen, her mild eyes a bit far, 
murmured: “It is funny. But I 
feel as if I married was. An officer— 
yes—a captain—with a sabre. Only, 
he is beginning to drink pretty hard, 
and his neck is fat and red.” 

Anna wiped away her tears and 
smiled. ‘‘ That is funny; me too; 
when I think, it is so with me. A 
husband I have, sometimes I think. A 
good husband. A little stupid, maybe, 
but ach, that does not matter if he is 
good ! ”’ 

Then she wept again. “But it 
is not true, is it, father? How could 
we be married when we have been 
sitting all the time in that room? 
We have not been married, have we ?’ 

“T don’t know; I don’t know,”’ said 
my uncle, bewildered. ‘‘ A while back, 
when I sat inside, all the sudden I was 
rich, and then sudden I was poor 
again—and now I don’t know what 
Iam!” 

The three women drew together and 
mingled their tears. Between sobs 
the clock could be heard turning. 

But Fritz was pacing to and fro. 
His feet were as though they had 
spurs on them, though there were 
none; he pulled at his moustache. 
“Oh, but I feel good,” he said. ‘‘ Oh, 
but I feel fine and strong! I’d like to 
run, I’d like to leap; I’d like to swim 
the river, to climb a tree; I’d like to 
fight! Fight, yes—fight, fight, fight ! 
Ta-ta-ta-ta—hear the bugles;  rub- 
a-dub-dub—oh, hear the drums! I’d 
like to go and fight ; fight !”’ 

“ Fritz,” said my uncle, caught by a 
sudden inspiration. 

Fritz pivoted on his heel and stood at 
attention. 

“ Fritz, you are courageous, resolute, 
brave——”’ 

Fritz commenced to prance. “I'd 
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dare—anything. What shall I do? 
Kill the emperor of the French ? 
Wreck his palace ? Slaughter his men ? ”’ 

“ You are the youngest,’’ murmured 
my uncle meditatively. ‘‘ Your risk 
is less.”’ 

“T want big risks—big risks,’’ cried 
Fritz, dancing on his toes. 

“Well, then, brave one, charge me 
into that house and stop that ver-darned 
clock! Stop its hands; with a poker 
stop its hands.” 

As if attacking a house a-roar with 
fire and desperately garrisoned, Fritz 
drew his head in between his shoulders, 
flung his body forward, and, flying 
heels behind, rammed into the hall. 
Through the window they saw him 
light into the room. Seizing the poker 
as he passed, he flipped its tip dexter- 
ously into the face of the old clock, and 
pinned its hands. The long tireless 
whir stopped abruptly. 

My uncle drew from his pocket his 
checked handkerchief, and laboriously 
wiped his brow. ‘“ Now, we can go 
in,” he said. ‘‘ Come in, little mother ; 
come in, Gretchen, Anna, daughters ! ”’ 
They followed him inside. 


They sat about, all weary, their legs 
as though they had run miles, while 
Fritz, standing up to the clock, held 
its hand pinned with the poker. The 
father and mother sighed, for they felt 
aged; the two daughters whimpered 
in fear of being old maids. They had 
some dim sense of somehow being 
married, Gretchen to a hussar who 
drank and whose neck was getting fat, 
Anna to a nice man, good, but a little 
stupid ; but they were not absolutely 
sure of this, thought they might be old 
maids, and hence whimpered softly. 

Uncle Gaspar filled his porcelain 
pipe, lit it, puffed, and rings of smoke 
ascended one by one to the ceiling. 
After a while this dear old pipe, as 
often in times of trouble it had done, 
whispered to him what should be done. 
“ Fritz,”’ he said, ‘‘ Fritz, get up upon 
the stool.” 

Fritz, still holding the hand with 
his poker, seized with his free arm the 
stool near by, sprang upon it, and 
stood face to face with the clock. 
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“ Fritz,” said my uncle, “ now turn 
that minute-hand backward. Turn it 
round and round backward.” 

Fritz placed his middle finger firmly 
against the hand, and pushed _ back- 
ward. The hand resisted at first, 
yielding only in little jumps, then, as 
if resigning itself, began to turn smooth- 
ly. Fritz’s finger, learning the move- 
ment, flew round from right to left. 

The four spectators sat absorbed, 
their eyes upon the dial, their bodies 
immobile as if they were analysing a 
transformation going on within them- 
selves. For a time nothing happened. 
Then Anna cried: “ Father, look at 
the parrot !”’ 

They looked at the parrot. There it 
sat on its perch, plucked clean as a 
pullet for the spit. Then all its feathers 
were on again. 

“Aha,” said my uncle in a tone 
whose triumph kept still a close check 





Uncle Gaspar filled his porcelain pipe, lit it, puffed, and 


rings of smoke ascended one by one to the ceiling (page 243). 
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** Aha! 


I thought I had 
seen him moulting as we looked in from 
the outside !”’ 

Fritz’s left hand rose to his lip—and 
his right stopped abruptly its turning 


on itself. 


“ce 


movement. 
consternation. 
moustache ! ”’ 

His face, on his twisted neck, was 
toward them, red with worry and with 
vexation—and they saw that there was 
upon it no moustache; not the least 
little bit of a moustache ! 

“Keep on turning,” said my uncle, 
unmoved. 

Fritz rebelled. ‘‘I will let it go the 
other way,” he said. ‘“‘ The other way, 
and get back my moustache—my very 
handsome moustache.”’ : 

“No, no, no!” screamed Gretchen 
and Anna. 

“ Fritz,” said my uncle solemnly, 
‘it is for the common good. We are 
we four to one against you. 
Turn backward.” : 

“No,” said Fritz sulkily. 

“Turn backward!” my 
uncle cried, in a voice so 
terrible that the parrot’s 
restored feathers went all 
awry. And Fritz turned 
backward. 

The gesture had now be- 
come an easy one to him. 
His fist flew, round and 
round, a faint whirling rosi- 
ness ; beneath it the hands 
followed willy-nilly. 


Father,’ he cried in 
“Father, father, my 


« 


“Ooch, ooch, ooch!” 
cried Aunt Gaspar. “Ooch!” 
“Turn quicker. Quick, 


quick, quick!’’ my uncle 
commanded as a general on 
the battlefield. “‘ Turn quick 
—here comes mother’s lum- 
bago !’ 

But Fritz seemed to be 
tiring. Instead of turning 
faster, he was turning more 
slowly. They soon saw the 
reason of this. Fritz was 
shrinking ; he had gradually 
shrunk till his face was far 
below the level of the clock’s 
face; arm up, hewas working 
in an uncomfortable posture. 
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His hand slowed, trembled, hesitated, 
lost its grip—with a whir like the snarl 
of an awakened tiger the clock pounced 
forward again. “Ah,” sighed Aunt 
Gaspar, ““ my lumbago, it is gone! ”’ 

“ Thunderweather ! ’ my uncle cried. 

With an agility weird in a man so 
old, he leaped upon the stool, knocking 
Fritz down on his back at its feet. He 
seized the galloping hands and held 
them still. 

“Sorry, mother,” he apologised, 
turning to Aunt Gaspar. “ Sorry, 
mother; but you must go through 
with it once more.” 

“Go ahead, Gaspar,” beamed the 
old lady—and braced herself in her 
chair. 

Uncle Gaspar’s hand circled swiftly ; 
Aunt Gaspar bent in two with pain. 
She straightened up with a smile. “‘ It 
is gone again,” she said. ‘‘ My God, 
but I am glad!” 

My uncle, face to face with the 
clock, turned and turned ; turned not 
merely out of a sense of duty, but with 
a certain fine valiant joy. His head 
drooped a little sideways, so that his 
ear, against his right shoulder, seemed 
to be listening to something going on 
within him. And now his feet, full of 
gaiety, began on the stool to dance a 
little jig. 

“T wish now he would stop,” said 
Gretchen after a time. 

“Me too,” said Anna. 

“T feel, I feel,’ stammered Gretchen, 
blushing — ‘‘ ah, I feel so good, so 
happy, so soothing—as if there were 
something in my life, oh, so happy and 
so sweet |!” 

“It is,’ said Anna, “ as if the trees 
were all in flower, and the birds singing, 
and the wind very soft; and as if 
coming out of the church, on the steps 
so mild with sun, I should some one 
meet.” 

“ Father, stop ! ” said Gretchen. 

“ Father, stop!” cried Anna. 

It would have been just as easy to 
stop the mail-coach with the six horses 
coming down the hill to the ford. My 
uncle heard nothing. He turned and 
turned in joy. His ear, against his 
right shoulder, listened ; it seemed to 
relish the news it caught from within. 
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A little whistle puckered his lips; his 
feet danced light upon the stool. 

The delicious moment passed for 
Gretchen and Anna, and with it all 
memory of its suave knowledge. 

And my uncle turned the hands 
backward, turned faster and faster 
in a sort of wild, frivolous merriment, 
and they watched him, absorbed. Thus 
it was they did not know how long 
he turned. Unnoticed, Fritz bloomed 
with measle red ; unnoticed was virgin 
of it again. Gretchen’s toothache came 
with a throb, and passed away in a 
smile. My uncle turned and turned. 

A terrible scream stopped him short, 
petrifying him on his stool as a statue 
on its pedestal. He twisted about, 
his finger still on the hand, holding it 
immobile; he frowned like a man 
startled out of a deep and serene 
reverie. ‘‘ What?” he said. 

Again the scream. It came from 
Aunt Gaspar. Her eyes, out of their 
sockets, flashed towards the feet of my 
uncle’s stool; her mouth was open 
wide. ‘‘ What?” mumbled my uncle 
peevishly—and looked down, directed 
by her eyes. 

At the foot of the stool he discerned 
what seemed to be a small heap of 
clothing—a short blue jacket, with 
brass buttons, blue trousers, very long 
from the crotch to the waist and with 
a green patch at the seat, red stocking, 
a flannel shirt. All this lay flaccid, as 
if discarded. But scrutinising, he saw 
at last with surprise, in the midst of 
it all, as in a nest, a superb baby. 
“‘ Goo-goo,”” said Fritz cheerfully, and 
took his thumb out of his mouth, 
““ go0-goo |” 

Aunt Gaspar placed her head in her 
hands and began to sob. ‘“‘ Oh—oh, 
Gaspar,”’ she sobbed. ‘‘ What a scare ! 
what a fright! I was not looking, I 
had forgotten, and then—oh, a little 
more and he would be disappeared ! 
Disappeared, my little Fritzi! All 
unmade again, my little son!” 

My uncle wiped his brow with his free 
hand and thought awhile. His body 
relaxed, but he held a finger still 
tight upon the hand. “ Well,” he 


decided at length, ‘ I guess things are 
right just as they are.”’ 


He looked at 
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his reflection in the dial and gave it 
a grimace of approval. His hair was 
black, his complexion was fresh, his 
temples smooth. “I guess we will 
leave everything just as it is. I will 
nail down the hand of the ver-darned 
clock, eh, motherkin ? ’ 

She did not answer. She had risen 
elastically to pick up her small Fritz. 

From his perch my uncle smiled 
down upon his family benignly. “‘ Of 
course,” he said, with meditative con- 
sideration. ‘‘ Maybe it will be a little 
hard on you, mother. You will have 
to bring up these girls all over again ”’ 
(for Gretchen and Anna, sitting sagely 
on their chairs, were little girls with 
pigtails). ‘And the baby—you will 
have to be waking up in the middle 
of the night again, mother ! ”’ 

“Oh, Gaspar, as if I would care!” 
Seated in the large arm-chair, she was 
gathering the baby to her. ‘‘ Oh, Gas- 
par, how nice it will be to have a baby 
again! To feel its little puttees upon 
my breast. And its soft heart-mouth 
against my lips. For you don’t know, 
Gaspar—I never tell any one—but a 
long time I have been thinking how 
sad I was without a baby, with all the 
children grown-up ! ” 

“Well,” said my uncle, with heavy 
satisfaction. ‘It is all settled, then, 
is it not? I nail down the hand of 
the ver-darned clock.”’ 

But my aunt began to weep. “ Oh, 
Gaspar, it cannot be—it cannot be!” 
she wailed. 

“Why cannot it be ? 
it be?” 

“Oh, Gaspar, it cannot be. It is 
impossible ! ”’ 

“Why impossible? Why?” 

“You foolish man! What would 
the neighbours say ? What would the 
neighbours say? Gaspar ? ” 

“The neighbours ? ”’ said my uncle, 
much astonished. ‘ The neighbours 
be ver-blowed ! 

My aunt was no longer weeping. She 
was shaking her head sadly, but with 
“No, no, Gaspar, the neigh 
bours cannot be ver-blowed. The neigh- 
bours considered must be. Here they 
are all outside, not knowing what has 
happened, and in the morning they 


Why cannot 


decision. 
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would wake up and find you youthful 
and grand, and me not as fat as I was, 
and Gretchen and Anna with little pig- 
tails, and Fritzi just a baby! What 
would they say, Gaspar ?—what would 
they say? We would be disgraced. It 
would be a scandal. No, no, it is im- 
possible ! ” 

My uncle, crest-fallen, sank to a seat 
on the stool, while his long poker held 
still the hand of the clock. ‘‘ What 
shall we do mother ?”’ he said limply— 
“‘what shall we do ? ”’ 

“We must let that clock go forward 
again,’ said my aunt, with great de- 
cision. ‘‘ Forward till things are just 
as they were before it began its monkey- 
shines.” 

“Ah, no,” said my uncle. 
no!” 

“Gaspar,” said my aunt gently, 
“you must be just. Always you have 
been just. A while ago when Fritz 
wanted to keep his moustache (and I 
must say he looked very grand with his 
moustache) you said: ‘It is for the 
common good; we are four to one 
against you.’ A little later when 
Gretchen and Anna wanted to stop the 
going backward of the clock, because 
they felt so good, and you paid no 
attention to them, I said nothing, 
because, Fritz being by that time too 
young to have a say, and you and I 
wishing to go back some more, the 
voting was two to two. But now, here 
we are, with not only Fritz too small, 
but also Gretchen and Anna too young 
to have an opinion, so that it is just 
my say against your say, and you are 
in the minority, and the clock goes 
forward again, is it not ? ”’ 

My uncle, still a bit more limp, 
scratched his head. He threw several 
covert, beseeching looks toward my 
aunt, but she sat firm, He rose slowly 
back on the stool, snapped back his 
poker as if it were a conjurer’s wand— 
and the clock whirred forward again. 

Che little pig-tails of Gretchen and 
Anna lengthened toward their waists, 
thickened. Fritz grew in his mother’s 
lap till, with a wriggle, he gained the 
oor, where he proceeded to grow back 
into his clothes. My uncle, head in- 
clined upon his stool, listened to what 
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sadness that sagged in his shoulders. 
My aunt watched every one narrowly. 
“Stop!” she said, after a while, and 
my uncle with alacrity caught at the 
circling hand. 
Fritz, moved by a vague remem- 
brance, had picked from under the 
table a little brass wheel toothed all 
round. 

“Let the hand go forward just a 
little bit,” my aunt commanded. 

Uncle Gaspar let the hand slip 
through his fingers and took hold of 
it again. Fritz walked toward the 
clock and stuck his head within the 
pendulum door. My aunt quickly fol- 
lowed him and put her head in by his. 
“Let it go forward again, just the 
: littlest bit,’ she called from within. 

My uncle obeyed, and as the hand 

of the clock, held in check, crawled a 
small space, Fritz’s hand, holding the 
little wheel, rose up within the clock 
to its brass works. 
“Stop!” cried my aunt. “I see 
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was going on within him, but gained 
from this now no merriment, only a 


Gaspar. “What?” mumbled my 
uncle—and looked down (page 245). 
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The scream came from Aunt 
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just where it goes. And there is a 
tiny screw upon the flgor ! ” 

She stooped, picked up the screw 
which lay on the floor of the clock. My 
uncle heard her fumbling within; he 
heard’ her sigh of satisfaction. The 
pendulum door slammed to; my aunt, 
holding Fritz by the hand, stood in the 
centre of the room, looking up at the 
dial. ‘‘ Let go the hand,” she said. 

My uncle let go the hand. Nothing 
happened. 

Nothing happened. The 
mained just where it was. 


hand re- 
It did not 


move. And Uncle Gaspar, Aunt Gas- 
par, Gretchen, Anna, little Fritz, 
stared at that hand which did not 


move. 
In the silence, then, and the immo- 
bility, they heard a sound so familiar, 
so peaceful, so reassuring, that each 
thought he heard it in his own heart. 
It was the clock. The clock had said : 
ei ies 
Almost immediately it said, “‘ Tock!” 
And with a lilt at once firm and 
dreamy, precise and languorous, it was 
singing “‘tick-tock, tick-tock, tick- 
tock,’”’ as, with the exception of this 
interruption, it had probably done for 
more than a hundred years ; and all of 
them, my uncle, my aunt, Gretchen, 
Anna, Fritz, sat down and listened to 
it with a little smile on their lips. 
The small Fritz devil rose after a 
while and went out into the garden. 
“Look, pop, what I got,” he said, 
returning. He stood on the sill; in 
his hand he held dangling by the tail 
a dead cat. “‘ Mimi, Mimi, my little 
catschen,” cried Anna, running forward 
and taking the limp form in her arms. 
It was, in fact, Mimi, the little cat 
which had been forgotten, dead, among 
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the tulips, beyond the influence of the 
ver-darned clock and of its reparatory 
manoeuvres. 

“We can make him alive again, 
maybe, by turning the clock back for 
him,” said my uncle with subdued 
eagerness. 

“No, no,” said Aunt Gaspar. 
we would all too young be.” 

“T tell you,” proposed my uncle, 
secretly illuminated with his idea, 
“T tell you; you all go out into the 
garden, and leave the kitten here, 
and I’ll turn the clock backward for 
him !”’ 

But my aunt gave him a knowing 
little look, and coughed a dry little 
cough. ‘“ The clock will stay just as 
it is,” she said. “‘ It is a peaceful good 
old clock. And we also.” 

It was then I came in. And I have 
thought often since that perhaps this 
final decision of my aunt had something 
to do with the singular fashion in which 
my uncle greeted me. 


“ Then 


Thus the story my uncle told me, as 
we walked along the ramparts in the 
sympathy of common grief, which he 
never told me again, and always pre- 
tended he had not told me. 

Sometimes I ask Anna about it. But 
she only shakes her curls and laughs, 
which is her usual way, I admit, of 
answering my most important ques- 
tions. For Anna is now my own 
little wife, I having discovered that it 
was she, and not Gretchen, that I loved. 

But all the same, the story must be 
true. For Gretchen did run away with 
a black hussar. And though we never 


see him, I’m sure it is a fact that he 
drinks too much schnapps, and that his 
neck is getting fat. 


JAMES HOPPER. 
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RE we getting any nearer ¥ better ? Does the gorgeous [ 
to Shakespeare through (%° majesty of his verse create a 
the ‘“‘ New German ”’ profounder effect? Does the 
way of representing him? We absence of gracious music, of 3 
get more of him—but is that, exquisite adornment of scene 
cant apart, an unmixed bless- and costume, detract from or 
ing? Do we understand him add to the glow of his work ? ° 
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MISS FAY the wife of Mr. H. G. Pélisster, and Hoppé. , 
COMPTON : sister of the novelist Compton Mackenzie. 
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MISS 
GERTRUDE 
ROBINS: 


Hoppé. 
(Mrs. Charles E. Dawson) the suc- 
cessful actress and author of the re- 


cently produced play ‘‘ Makeshifts.” 
















































































MLLE. 
LYDIA 
KYASHT: 


Lalhe Charles. 


A graceful pose of the Russian ‘‘ pre- 
miere danseuse,” now so firmly placed °° 
in the affections of the London public. ; 
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I have a belief that I know what 
Shakespeare would have said about 
it. I fancy him in the Shades very 
sad and sorry that he, in the flesh, 
had not seen that glorious garden 
in Twelfth Night at His Majesty’s, that 
entrancing glade in As You Like It 
as imagined by Mr. Oscar Asche, that 
ravishing spot beneath the balcony 
upon which Miss Neilson-Terry came 
out to Romeo. And when Mr. Courtice 
Pounds returned, as Feste, to the dying 
embers of Olivia’s kitchen and sang 
again his plaintive song, I imagine that 
Shakespeare would have rushed round 
to Sir Herbert Tree and fallen upon 
his breast in thanks. 

Does Shakespeare’s verse lose by all 
these? Does it gain by the weird 
effects of the pink pavilion and the 
funny little trees at the Savoy? Do 
we feel the real inwardness of the 
terrible Tvoilus and Cressida because 
of the bizarre, primitive and non- 
descript presentment of the play by Mr. 
William Poel and the Elizabethan Stage 
Society ? Are we not, in all these 
quaint and curious and “ precious ”’ 
performances, always thinking more of 





f10ppe. 
MISS UNITY MORE: 


J Now playing in the revised and enlarged edition of the Empire 


revue “‘Everybody’s Doing It.” 


the “ production ”’ with its novelty than 
we think of it when it is merely nor- 
mally beautiful, sane and illustrative ? 
I know that this-is treason against the 
New Movement. But is it not so ? 


SEEING SHAKESPEARE WHOLE 


At the Savoy and at the repre- 
sentations of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, is there not a great deal of 
not very important or inspired pad- 
ding retained for the mere sake of 
retaining it? I have been 
Shakespearean performances for the 
past twenty years, I admire very sin- 
cerely much of the work of Mr. Poel and 
Mr. Granville Barker, but I can lay my 
hand upon my heart and say with all 
conviction that there was a greater 
realisation of Shakespeare—seeing him 
truly, seeing him whole—in Irving's 
Much Ado About Nothing, Hamlet and 
the rest, in Sir Herbert Tree’s King 
John and many other productions, in 
the honourable series for which Mr. 
Benson has been responsible, in the 
exquisite representations by Miss Julia 
Marlowe and Mr. E. H. Sothern, in the 
superb reproductions of the late Mr. 


seeing 
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Dover Strect Studtos. 


MISS MARIE A new study of the talented young 
LOHR: actress who makes such a fascinat- 
ing “ boot” in ‘* Doormats.” 


Augustin Daly, wherein Miss Ada 
Rehan stormed our capital—than in 
any of the ‘‘ new and original ”’ efforts 
of the reformers. 

They have not even the courage of 
their convictions. Mr. William Poel 
dresses his Greeks and Trojans as 
Elizabethans, but does not give the 
women’s parts to men. Worse, many 
masculine parts are in the hands of 
women. Mr. Granville Barker shocks 
the sensitive eye a dozen times in an 
evening by alternating one solid “ set ”’ 
of unreal “ realism ’’ with impression- 
istic curtains remotely, very remotely, 
suggesting other scenes in Twelfth Night 
and The Winter's Tale. Surely it 
should be all or nothing. 

To be quite just, there are un- 
doubtedly certain qualities arising from 
the defects of these strange and abnor- 
mal representations. Unity is gained, 
a swift feeling of drama. But the 
allurement, the appeal to many senses 
are not there. The “earnest play- 
goer ’’ should not miss either class of 
production comparisons are always 
valuable and enlightening. 



















































merely listen, or to project a thought 
by an apparent absence of gesture, or 

“How very easy!’’ say the uninitiated in one swift sentence. He had better 
as they watch The Younger Generation essay to write The Scarlet Pimpernel, or 
at the Haymarket. “‘ Why, we often to enact the character of Hamlet. He 
talk like that at home.’’ But the art — will succeed infinitely better in either of 
of Mr. Stanley Houghton, who wrote the — these than in an effort to imitate, say, the 


THE ART OF SEEMING NATURAI 
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MISS PHYLLIS DARE: » One of the chief attractions in ‘‘ The 

% Sunshine Girl” at the Gaiety Theatre. | 

A 

. | 
play, and of the actors who interpret writing of 7/e Eldest Son or to por- 8 
him, is as difficult as any which belongs — tray the smallest of its characters. 
to the theatre. It is the art of seeming the Younger Generation, at the % 
natural. If any one thinks that seem- Haymarket, and The Eldest Son, | 
ing to be natural is the same as really at the Kingsway, belong to the | 
being natural, let him try to write or same genre. But Mr. Houghton | 


to act and to convey the impression of | invests his commonplace story with 
actuality. Let him try to sit still and humour, and Mr. Galsworthy does 




















not. Both stories are commonplace, in 
the sense that they do not deal with 
the unusual, but both are works of 
dramatic art, because they vivify and 
adorn the commonplace—concentrate 
ijt and compress it—to make it drama, 
ceaselessly effective. 
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MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE: 


There is no finer acting to be 
seen in Paris than we can show to- 
day in London. In the interpre 
tation of modern emotionalism our 
actors have by far the harder part. 
For it is the French national chat 
acteristic to speak with the hand 
and the body as well as with the 
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voice—with us it is always repression, 
even in the voice. The interpretation of 
The Younger Generation and of The 
Eldest Son is perfection itself, nothing 
less. 


THE CINEMA TOUCH 


The beautiful art of pantomime, 


é 


Hoppé. 


Whose last appearance before her recent marriage 
to an American doctor was in “* Everywoman.” 


using the term inits proper sense, has 
never flourished in England, but it will 
surely become more prevalent in the 
regular theatre because of the advent 
of the cinematograph. Gradually there 
must be growing up a school of acting 
which will influence the “ legitimate ”’ 
playhouse. As a means of expression 
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the “ living picture,” so widely spread 
and all-pervasive, has had no equal. 
Here we have the “ pantomime drama ”’ 
1 excelsis. 

The without words are for 
the most part wonderfully clear. Must 
not the art of them, so fine and de 


stories 




















Rita Martin. 


MISS SARI PETRASS 


As “Ilona” in ‘‘ Gipsy Love,” the Viennese musical 
play at Daly’s Theatre. 


lineative, overspread from the picture 
palace into the larger drama? Will 
not these actors eventually seek a more 
ambitious sphere ? One knows, of course, 
that in many cases it is the other way 
about, and that the interpreter of the 
inarticulate play has often been trained 
on the stage. But, for the first time in 
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our history, there is growing up a very 
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large band of real pantomimists, capa- 
ble of showing nearly every emotion, 
of depicting almost any circumstance, 
without the aid of the tongue. It is 
hardly credible that something further 
will not come of it. 


A NEW PLAYMAKER 


A very promising recruit to the still 
too small group of playwrights must be 
welcomed in the person of Mr. Bernard 
Parry, the author of Where There's a 
Will—— _ at the Criterion Theatre. 
When there is a larger number of ex- 
pert dramatists the present huge fees of 
the dramatic authors will grow less 
for we have no omnipotent society as in 
France to maintain the level of their 
royalties. This might, or might not, be 
a good thing ; but there would certainly 
be less rubbish produced than now, for 
good plays would not be such rarities 
and to that extent, at any rate, the 
public would be the gainer. 

Where There’s a Will is by no 
means satisfactory, but it proves that 
with experience Mr. Parry’s aptitude 
and ‘“‘ sense of the stage ’”’ will enable 
him to continue to provide us with the 
outcome of the brightness of his inven- 
tion and the sprightliness of his fancy. 

England, happily, has the knack of 
being humorous without being _ in- 
decent. Search the Continent and 
where will you find a farce, or a light 
comedy, that is not based upon a more 
or less illegitimate relation between the 
In France it is done lightly, 
it is smil- 





sexes ? 
as part of the jote de vivre ; 
ingly done and it often lacks offence. 
In Germany it is usually heavy-handed, 
and the suggestiveness is generall\ 
slobbery. But in England the much 
more difficult often achieved 
by the most innocent of embroglios. 
America relies very largely on the 
eccentricities of finance, or the bravado 
of the gentlemanly “crook ”’ for her 
stage laughter—but in England we are 
eclectic and garner our smiles from 
varied fields. | 


task is 


THE THROB OF PASSION t 


Gipsy Love at Daly’s continues its 


success, as well it deserves to do. 2 
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Curiously, although it is perhaps the 
most serious of recent musical plays, 
the public which supports this class of 
work has for once not been frightened 
by the suggestion of something not 
frankly farcical. Lehar’s music is 
charming, and has that throb of 
passion in it of which the foreign com- 
poser of “‘ light ’’ music seems to have 
the monopoly. 

The Merry Widow, The Waltz Dream, 
The Dollar Princess, Gipsy Love, in spite 
of the triteness of their motives, always 
suggest, beneath the frippery and the 
glitter, something real, vibrating and 
human. One seems to read beneath the 
extravaganza and tofind a certain primi- 
tive reality—not in how it is done, but 
in what is done. The clash of will, 
temperament and emotion are dis- 
covered, fugitively in the libretto, 
more positively in the music. In 
Gipsy Love, for instance, despite the 
farcicalities of Mr. Berry, one watches 
with a certain pain, because of a know- 
ledge of what has transpired, the entry 
of the patrician girl in the company of 
the vagabond gipsy. There are drama 
and “thrill”? in it. The magnetic 
fascination of the musician is a fact of 
life—we see that fact dramatically ex- 
emplified in the conquests of the 
Roumanian hero of the piece at Daly’s. 


A FALSE NOTE 


Mr. Michaelis has improved astonish- 
ingly—there are real character, force, 
devilment, atmosphere in his acting and 
singing. And how tall he has made 
himself! In Miss Petrass, from Hun- 
gary, we have imported a charming 
personality, an actress and _ vocalist 
who has the gift of ‘“‘ charm ” allied to 
finished technique. Miss Constance 
Drever’s accession to the cast gives 
Increased value to those parts of the 
score allotted to the English widow, 
and her fine voice and vivacity help the 
play greatly. Mr. Berry is a capital 
funmaker, full of resource and _ in- 
vention, and his humour is apparently 
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effortless. All the more unpardonable, 
therefore, is his fooling during Miss 
Drever’s singing of one of the best 
numbers in the piece. It causes the 
thoughtless part of the house to guffaw ; 
but it prevents the more artistic part of 
it properly hearing the song—and, after 
all, the music’s the thing in a musical 
play, even if it be comic opera. Such 
interruptions of the comedians are 
selfish, inartistic and wholly out of 
place. 

Another thing which jars in a per- 
formance which is almost entirely 
beautiful and tasteful is the immediate 
buffoonery of the father supposed to be 
in hot search of the girl the gipsy has 
abducted and betrayed. This is a very 
bad false note. It speaks much for 
the grip of the plot—despite its ordinari- 
ness in essentials—that one feels this to 
be wrong, that one is really concerned 
in anything that happens. But, having 
this advantage, it is not only artistically 
but commercially wrong to minimise it. 


AVE PANTOMIME ! 

Before this article is in print, the 
Christmas “ pantomimes”’ will be in 
full swing. Even in these wondrous 
survivals one detects a new feeling for 
beauty in line and colour, although, 
alas, the music-hall comedian is still in 
vulgar evidence. 

At Drury Lane, of course, the develop- 
ment has been rapid. Here, thanks to 
the foresight of Mr. Arthur Collins and 
the genius of Mr. Comelli, the groupings 
and colourings, separately and in the 
mass, have long been spectacles of 
loveliness. In the music of Mr. James 
Glover, too, there are always fancy, 
imagination and humour to be found 
for those who care to listen underneath 
the blare of the brass and the lilt of the 
popular song. Very often, if you place 
your ear to the ground, a snatch of 
Wagner will be heard from the double 
bass tricksily elaborating the most 
fashionable ditty from the Tivoli. 
Music will assuredly be a “feature ”’ of 
this year’s Drury Lane Annual. 


BoyLeE LAWRENCE. 
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Crime 


By LJ Beeston 
Ilustfated by Emile Verpilleux 


5 ¢<—T was barely five 

| o'clock when Lacey 

> - * ” 

—<j > | Froster swung ajar in 
tb) 


| his boisterous fashion 
| the door of his 
— | — cousin’s office and 
came in breezily. He 
called out in his ring- 
won't change your 


ing voice, “ You 
mind, Japhet ? ”’ 

The spare, almost shrunk figure which 
was fingering a pile of accounts writhed 
uneasily. “It is you who ought to 
change your mind,” it remonstrated in 
a high, thin tone. ‘‘ Between now and 
the year’s end there should be no time 
for pleasure. You leave everything to 
me. If I had your tastes we should be 
in the receiver's hands Heaven knows 
how soon.” 

Lacey grinned, as far as the cigar 
gripped by his teeth would allow. He 
drew on a doeskin glove leisurely. A 
motor-coat that was a mass of fur 
dropped from his fine shoulders to his 
ankles. A tweed cap met a pair of 
goggles midway on his forehead. The 
coat, of sable, cost eight hundred 
guineas. The cigar was an aristocrat. 


“ Really, really, Japhet,’ he chuckled, 
‘you read a solemn seriousness into 
life. 


on oiled wheels. 


‘ 


The firm of Froster & Son runs 
We've a staff that 





isn’t always looking at the clock. Wy- 
marsh we trust to the ground. Throw 
ledgers, like physic, to the dogs, and 
take a month’s holiday. You won't 
lose by it; and if you did, you'd get 
a cash equivalent in renewed vim.” 

The figure at the desk darted a glance 
at the speaker which was not noticed. 
And yet it was worth attention, having 
a sparkle of most unpleasant resent- 
ment. 

Lacey flicked the ash from the cigar 
and commenced to draw on glove num- 
ber two. He continued: ‘“ Don’t be 
an ass. Come along; I promise you a 
rare run down to Maidenhead. Only 
Alice there and her mater. They'll 
excuse you dressing ; and if you don't 
care for auction bridge after dinner 
we'll go up the river in my new launch. 
That will do you a considerable power 
of good.”’ 

“Your new launch ?”’ echoed Japhet, 
in a voice that trembled. ‘‘ Then you— 


you 
‘Sold t’other? I believe you. It 
was three months behind the times. 


The present is a jewel which ran to the 
tune of—but never mind. I won't up- 
set you.”” He broke off and stepped 
briskly to the window. ‘“‘ There’s Sim- 
mons with the car. Once more: will 


’ 


you come ¢ 
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‘No, I won't.” 

“ So long, then.” 

The thoughtless bang of the closed 
door jarred Japhet’s nerves. He pushed 
back his chair and went to the window 
to see his cousin depart. The car, a 
long, handsome machine of sixty horse- 
power, throbbed and trembled in the 
narrow city street, ill at ease in the 
press of commercial traffic, the grind- 
ing of railway lorries, the ponderous 
rolling of motor-buses, the evening 
crush of the Lombard Street region. 
Lacey Froster crossed the pavement, 
nodded to his chauffeur, took his seat 
by the steering-wheel, and guided his 
great grey-coloured pet into the moving 
stream. 

In a husky whisper the watcher 
emitted the words “ Fifteen hundred 
pounds.” 

That was the price of the car. 

What was it to do with him ? 

It was the firm’s money ; a fraction of 
the firm’s- profits. Had Lacey Froster 
a right to that expenditure ? Undoubt- 
edly. Could he afford it ? Probably. 

Japhet resumed his seat, but not his 
pen. He stared straight before him at 
the rows of pigeon-holes; but he did 
not see the pigeon-holes, nor the papers 
inside, fastened with metal clips. Under 
white lashes his eyes glimmered with 
hate. He had a way of drawing his 
straggly moustache into his mouth, 
biting it. He did that now. His 
fingers clenched and relaxed alternately 
upon the arms of his chair. He mut- 
tered: “If the fool would only smash 
himself up——’’ 

A meditation without charm, a de- 
sire leading to sombre shadows where 
Japhet permitted his thoughts to go 
drifting now. If only this interloper 
were out of the business! This wastrel, 
this canker eating up fat profits which 
ought not to have been his share. For 
Japhet Froster was the “Son” of the 
firm’s letter-heads, and his father, de- 
ceased, had bequeathed his nephew 
Lacey a partnership, with the proviso 
that should Lacey die without issue his 
claim should pass into Japhet’s keep- 
ing. It was the legacy, not only of a 
fond uncle, but of a man with the busi- 
ness eye who perceived enterprise linked 
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with his nephew’s extravagance, and 
who perhaps read in his son’s_ cheese- 
paring policy a peril to expansion. 

So Lacey became junior partner, and 
with all the power of his soul Japhet 
detested him for it, coveting that unex- 
pected share with a jealous, heart-gnaw- 
ing fury. And it had gnawed his heart 
for a year, a whole year. It haunted 
his dreaming ; it created his dreaming. 

He continued to sit in the same 
motionless attitude, thinking Heaven 
knows what thoughts. One by one his 
clerks looked in with a ‘ Good night, 
sir,’ and left without a response. Only 
James Wymarsh was left. Wymarsh, 
the head of the counting-house, trusted, 
aged by the passing of forty musty 
years. He was working overtime to- 
night ; would not leave this side of ten 
o'clock. 

The clock hanging on a wall ticked 
off the flying minutes, callous, mechani- 
cal, unwearying. Suddenly Japhet 
noticed the dial, which indicated half- 
past nine. His eyes showed a dull 
surprise. He wiped his sweating palms 
on his handkerchief, put away his 
papers, locked his desk, and was in the 
act of taking hat and coat from a peg 
when the rasp of a turning handle drew 
his gaze to the door. It was a slow, 
furtive sound which suggested the un- 
usual. The metal knob moved before 
his eyes, gradually, stealthily. 

A faint touch of fear was succeeded 
by the comforting recollection that Wy- 
marsh was in the adjoining counting- 
house. Japhet drew back, watching 
the cautious opening of his office door. 
Then he saw that the interrupter was 
Wymarsh. 

The shock of fear came again. He 
liked neither the look of the head clerk 
nor his suspicious entry. He demanded 
sharply, ‘“‘ What is it ?”’ 

The figure paused. It turned its 
head this way and that in the strangest 
fashion. 

“Good God! the fellow’s asleep! ” 
murmured Japhet. 

He had not seen such a thing before, 
and, fascinated rather, he stood quiet. 
The somnambulist came round the 
desk, stooped to pull open a drawer, 
extracted a clip of letters from which 
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he selected one. Replacing the others, 
he went out, Japhet following, took 
again his high stool seat before his place 
in the counting-house, and with strange, 
unseeing eyes commenced to study the 
communication. 

Japhet’s hand touched the other’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Here, Wymarsh, wake up!” 

The head clerk obeyed, with a violent 
shudder. He stared.at his employer, 
his mouth wide open, dazed, with white 
cheeks. 

“Do you know what you were do- 
ing ?”’ cried Japhet, witha hard laugh. 
“You were prowling around in your 
sleep.” 

The other stammered, looking 
ashamed. ‘“‘ Was I, sir? I—I must 
have nodded over the ledger. I have 
slept badly lately, and—and——”’ 

“You gave me a turn, I must say. 
Do you frequently do that kind of 
thing ?’ 

“TI—I’m afraid I do,” apologised 
Wymarsh, his wits still astray. “I 
have walked in my sleep since I was a 
child—that is, I am subject to it when 
anything is on my mind. And this 
extra business——”’ 

“It’s almost gruesome,” interrupted 
Japhet. ‘‘ Do you know that you were 
actually continuing your work ? ’ 

“Very likely, Mr. Japhet,’ agreed 
the other, with a feeble smile. ‘‘ I used 
to do all sorts of things, and had to be 
very careful as to any reading before 
going to bed, or seeing a sensational 
play, and so on.” 

“ And even now—— 

“Oh, I’ve outgrown the weakness to 
some extent; but, as I say, when my 
brain is under some extra pressure I 
am unfortunately likely to act—as you 
saw.” 

““T wonder you have never met with 
a serious accident.” 

“T once climbed twenty feet down a 
rain-pipe and walked five miles in my 
sleep. On another occasion, after read- 
ing last thing at night a newspaper ac- 
count of a terrible fire, I got up and 
deliberately applied a lighted candle to 
the curtains of a drawing-room below 
my bedroom. On a cycling tour with 
a friend we put up at a country inn, 
and after supper listened to a shuddery 
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yarn told us by the landlord, a tale of 
a murder which had happened in the 
place long ago. Three hours later my 
friend woke to find me standing over 
him with an iron bar in my clenched 
hand. I was dreadfully tired that 
night, and the yarn had got on my 
nerves.” 

“Huh,” grunted Japhet. ‘ Queer. 
You ought to be careful, Wymarsh. 
You—you he stopped suddenly. 
Then he shivered as if a drop of cold 
water had run down his spine. Then 
he looked round the office with an un- 
easy expression. 

“Perhaps I had better be off, sir, 
and finish to-morrow,’ Wymarsh sug- 
gested. 

“ Ah, ah,’’ murmured the other, very 
absently. “I should.” 


The chief clerk of Froster & Son, 
wholesale tailors’ trimmers, did not 
readily forget this small incident. His 
memory held it, not because it was the 
first time that his weakness had found 
him out in the office, but because from 
that night Japhet Froster began to 
change for the better. 

One memorable evening three months 
later Wymarsh called up the subject 
with his wife for audience. He said 
over the supper table: “ If, next morn- 
ing, Japhet had docked my screw for 
dilatoriness, it would have been worthy 
of him, for I had never known him to 
miss the least chance of shearing off 
expenses; yet what happened? He 
raised my salary! A fifteen-pound rise. 
Truly amazing.” 

His wife answered placidly, without 
lifting her eyes from her crochet: “I 
do not think so, Jim. He just recog- 
nised that you were working hard—too 
hard.”’ 

Wymarsh indulged in a cryptic laugh. 
Selecting a favourite briar from a pipe- 
rack, he replied: ‘‘ You place him 
among the angels. Well, be that as it 
may, an alteration is perceptible enough. 
He accepts Mr. Lacey’s invitations ; re- 
turns them, even. To me, instead ofa 
growl, he gives a kindly word ; in place 
ofacomplaint,acompliment. Upon my 
conscience, I sometimes believe that he 
likes me.”’ 
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The shock of fear came again. Japhet liked neither the look of the head clerk nor his 
suspicious entry. “The fellow’s asleep,” he murmured (fage 259), . 
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“And so he should.” 

“IT do wish, however, that he would 
not so often bring up the matter of my 
sleep-walking habits. The subject has 
a queer fascination for him.” 

“Never mind that, Jim.” 

“Bah! no. Most wonderful of all was 
his taking that country house in Sussex. 
For him it meant a pot of money.”’ 

“ But that is not so surprising as his 
invitation to you to spend a week-end 
there.”’ 

“You are right, by Jove! It took 
me clean aback.’’ Wymarsh dropped 
into a wicker chair by the fireside and 
commenced to puffserenely. He added, 
his eyes on the ceiling: “‘ We go down 
together, Japhet and self, to-morrow— 
Saturday afternoon. He might have 
asked you, little wife.”’ 

“Oh, that will happen next time,” 
responded the other, looking up with a 
happy smile. ‘“‘ What other guests will 
be there ? ”’ 

“T understand that Mr. Lacey is 
going, with Alice Gray, his fiancée, and 
her mother. She is a pretty girl. 
There will be tennis, and golf, and—the 
deuce !’’ Wymarsh bounded from his 
chair. 

“What is it, Jim?” 

‘ Japhet lent me a book this even- 
ing. He said it had made a deep im- 
pression onhim. He wanted me toread 
it carefully so as to discuss it with him 
when we go down on Saturday.”’ 

Wymarsh had left it in his overcoat 
pocket in the hall. He fetched it, re- 
entering the sitting-room with his eyes 
fixed upon the paper cover of the 
volume. He commented, “ The pic- 
ture suggests mild sensation, I must 
say.” He held it out for his wife to 
bear witness. 

The scene, in colours, showed a bed- 
room. By the side of the bed a lighted 
candle flared, and the gleam of it flung 
on the wall a monstrous silhouette of 
a man in the bed, raised upon his left 
elbow, his starting eyes staring at a 
half-open door. On the threshold was 


another man, in evening dress, with a 
black half-mask across his face, and a 
long, peculiarly deadly-looking pistol 
gripped in his right hand. 
executed, 
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enormous shadow of the awakened 
sleeper’s head upon the wall, grotesque, 
hideous. 

With a chuckled joke at the expense 
of the “shilling shocker,’’ Wymarsh 
ensconced himself in his chair and com- 
menced to read. 


That was twenty-four hours ago. 

Japhet Froster’s head clerk and 
guest, receiving a lighted candle from 
his host’s hand, exchanged a ‘“ Good 
night’? and went into his bedroom. 
At that time midnight lacked half-an- 
hour. 

He had had a long day on the links, 
under an exhausting sun. Japhet had 
insisted that he should learn golf, and 
had kept him hours at it. The con- 
tinued exercise was in contradiction to 
his sedentary habits. He had overdone 
it. Continued swinging of clubs had 
made arms and back ache, and cease- 
less enforcing of rules innumerable had 
got on to his nerves somewhat. To 
remember seven things at once in the 
act of striking a ball, and to repeat the 
exercise four times round an eighteen- 
hole course, had taxed him. 

He muttered, “I shall sleep badly, 
I know.” 

He was vaguely discontented with his 
host, depressed by him. After dinner 
there had been one rubber at whist, 
and then Lacey and his sweetheart had 
strolled out into the garden, into the 
dark loveliness of a fragrant night. 
He—Wymarsh—had hinted at retiring, 
but Japhet had got him into a corner 
and for upwards of an hour had harped 
upon the theme of somnambulism, 
which seemed so attractive, so mor- 
bidly attractive to him; had recalled, 
and possibly invented, tales of perilous 
things performed in the apathy of 
sleep, even stories of crimes attempted : 
stealings, forgeries, murders, all exe- 
cuted by the hands of haunted slum- 
berers. Japhet had obviously bestowed 
considerable study on the subject ; he 
spoke of names, of dates, of places. 
And lastly he had related, with lengthy 
detail, a probably wholly imaginary 
tale of a guest at a country house who 
had wandered into an adjoining room 
armed with a pistol, and had shot 
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dead the inmate of that room. He had 
advanced the plea of somnambulism, but 
the jury had not credited it. 

Wymarsh grumbled, still regarding 
his tired face in the mirror: “‘ Why the 
devil does he talk to me about such 
things? He knows I prefer to shun 
them.” 

Just then he heard a door shut loudly. 
It was the door of the room next to his 
own. ‘‘ Mr. Lacey gone to roost at 
last,’ he reflected. ‘‘ How fond he is 
of that girl, to be sure! He is certainly 
worth a score of Japhet Frosters.”’ 

Believing sleep to be far away des- 
pite his weariness, he lighted a cigarette 
to quieten overwrought nerves. Draw- 
ing aside a curtain, he looked into the 
abyss of the night, profoundly still, 
windless, jewelled with stars and a list- 
less crescent of the dying moon, in her 
final quarter, rising late. 

Suddenly he heard a faint rap upon 
his door. Uncertain, he crossed the 
room and opened it. The figure of 
Japhet, standing outside, with no more 
blood in his shrunk cheeks than a stone 
contains, made him start with some- 
thing like violence. 

“Not in bed yet?” 
with a little grating laugh. 


said Japhet, 
“ T thought 


I would tell you that—-that—may | 
come in?” 
Wymarsh stepped aside with an 


apology. 

“You know, this is a lonely house,”’ 
continued the other stammeringly, as 
he entered the bedroom. ‘‘ No need 
for you to be uneasy, of course ; but it 
has been broken into once or twice, they 
tell me. And—and—you might care 
to know that—that ” he stopped, 
breathing with difficulty. 

Wymarsh smiled. ‘‘ Nothing of that 
sort will trouble me, I assure you.”’ 

“Quite so, quite so; only 
Japhet wetted his dry lips with his 
tongue before adding, his troubled eyes 
averted, “ I thought I would just men- 
tion that I keep a loaded pistol—a re- 
volver—in one or two of the bedrooms. 
The best burglar guard. Better than 
dogs, or electric alarms, or elaborate 
patent things which always fail. 


rhere’s one in the drawer of your dress- 
you 


ing-table. But of course won't 
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want to use it; at least, I fervently 
hope not. Good night, Wymarsh. 
You'll beat me on the links to-morrow. 
He, he! ”’ 

He glided out, and the other closed 
the door gently. A puzzled frown 
troubled Wymarsh’s brows. He shook 
his head slowly. ‘“‘ A queer card,” he 


muttered. ‘“‘He was shaking from 
head to foot. Scared of burglars! 


Yes, and he 
good plucked one, 
think.”’ 

He finished his smoke and turned in. 
For two hours he rolled from side to 
side in his overtired condition, in a 
half-stupor, his mind a prey to painful, 
mocking impressions partly substantial. 
He saw the nebulous shimmer of the 
waned moon in the room; but he 
fancied that Lacey stood in the pale 
sheen and looked at him with menacing 
eyes. Thought of the loaded weapon 
in the dressing-table drawer oppressed 
his struggling ideas. If he could only 
feel it in his hand . 


showed his fright. A 
Japhet, I don’t 


‘A chance in ten? No, nor in 
twenty—in fifty. But possibly a chance 
in a hundred. Why not ?’ 

Japhet Froster addressed the ques- 
tion to himself. Why not, indeed ? 
He had done all that his wit suggested ; 
laid the trap well ; baited it cunningly. 
There certainly did exist a chance that 
it might snap down. 

3ut now that his part was over, and 
the period of inaction and vigil had 
come, the whole thing appeared ludi- 
crously unlikely. 

What did he expect as he sat up in 
bed, in pyjamas, with two burning 
candles on the mantel, his thin hands 
clasped round his knees, listening, star- 
ing? He expected a pistol shot. A 
death cry. 

Monstrous improbability. So reason 
whispered, adding: “ You really be- 
lieve that James Wymarsh will leave 
his warm bed, in his sleep, take the re- 
volver from the drawer, pass into your 
cousin’s room and shoot him there ? 
You can really credit that you have 
so influenced his mind that he will do 
this thing? Wildly uncertain! A grim 
phantasy born of your intense desire, 
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your everlasting hate. He may in- 
deed walk in his sleep to-night; he 
may even find the weapon ; in which 
case he is much more likely to do him- 
self an injury; or possibly he may 
come your way——” 

The conjecture was startling to an 
extreme nervous tension. Japhet had 
not thought of such a contingency. 
Best to lock his door. So he got out of 
bed and locked it, then slipped again 
among the cosy blankets. But they 
failed to warm him, and he shivered 
with cold, his teeth chattering. 

A long, long time passed. A clock 
in the hall struck the hours, with a 
deep, droning sound, a mourning knell 
for those perished hours. Japhet felt 
sleep assail his senses, and he permitted 
himself to sink back with a muttered 
oath for his folly. 


Suddenly he found himself wide 
awake. What had happened? He 
had heard nothing, seen nothing; yet 
here was his heart hammering his rib 
bones, and a deathly cold dew oozing 
upon his forehead. 

The candles had burned down to 
within an inch of their _ sockets, 
guttering smokily. He looked at 
them with dazed eyes. ‘‘ Something 
woke me,” he _ whispered huskily. 
“What if Wymarsh has done it 
my soul! ”’ 

Yet if he had been wakened by a 
pistol shot it must have surely roused 
others? No sound of disturbance 
reached his strained hearing: the night 
was without a voice. 

He forced himself to rise, however, 
and taking up one of the candle-holders 
he opened his door. Shaking with a 
nameless terror he peered leftwards 
along the corridor, and he saw—— 

He saw Wymarsh standing outside 
Lacey’s room, motionless as a statue, 
his brooding eyes fixed upon the carpet 
and in his right hand the weapon of 
death. 

With a half-strangled cry Japhet re- 
coiled. His next instinct was to blow 
out the candle. To look again cost 
him an immense effort. Wymarsh had 


not stirred ; he retained that immobile 
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attitude, fast asleep, his numbed, nerve- 
less will beckoned by spectres. 

Suddenly he lifted his head; he 
uttered a deep sigh. His left hand 
found the door-handle without a fumble. 
It turned without a creak of protest, 
and the silent figure glided over the 
threshold. 

Japhet felt ice mingling with his 
blood. He could scarcely stand. In 
a tension of agony he waited for the 
shattering of the quiet. 

It came in the form of a wild, high 
cry—his cousin’s voice, followed in- 
stantly by the report of the pistol, which 
seemed to explode with a crash of 
thunder. It beat upon Japhet’s brain 
with stunning effect. He had a sensa- 
tion of falling backwards through an 
infinite void. His bloodless lips framed 
a shriek, and in the act of the exertion— 
he awoke ! 

Sweat was pouring down his fore- 
head. He rolled anguishel eyeballs 
wildly, struggling still in the grip of 
this phantasmagoria, and he saw—he 
saw 

God in heaven! He was standing 
by his cousin’s bedside, and the inmate, 
arms, head and shoulders sagging to 
the floor, stared up at him, stone dead, 
shot through the heart. 

Japhet reeled backward. A _ table 
saved him from falling. The violence 
of the impact annihilated the last touch 
of his mental confusion. In a blinding 
flash of reality he perceived what had 
happened. His starting eyes travelled 
from that inert figure on the bed to the 
pistol in his—Japhet’s—hand. He had 
gone into Wymarsh’s room; he had 
taken it from the drawer; his mur- 
derous obsession had entrapped him- 
self, and the devil had played a fine 
game with him! 

He heard voices calling ; the patter 
of running feet. What should he do? 


What should he say ? Who would be- 


lieve ? 

He stared at the thin thread of smoke 
yet coiling from the blue lips of the 
pistol. What a jest! What a joke! 

And suddenly he began to laugh at 
it in a horrible fashion. 


L. J. BEESTON. 
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J] )|/YLVIA ARMADALE 
‘| had come to Eng- 
land as soon as she 
was her own mis- 
tress. Her family 
had been Californian 
for several genera- 
tions. One would 
have thought that the grey skies and 
the fogs of England could have little 
appeal for her. She looked a creature 
of the sun and the beautiful weather, 
an upstanding, slender girl, of swift, 
beautiful movements, with a pallor 
which had a touch of healthy gold in 
it; dead-leaf hair with a burnish to it 
like a pheasant’s wing and eyes of the 
same copper-brown. 

No one of her friends could under- 
stand the attraction England held for 
her. She could not have explained it to 
her cousin, James Armadale, who was 
President of the Armadale Banking 
Company, from which Sylvia derived 
her income, a larger income than she 
knew what to do with, not yet having 
found her way. 

James would have thought she was 
mad—that a dream of an old house 
should have power over her to bring her 
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to England, rushing away by herself in 
a manner he thought unseemly instead 
of awaiting the time when she could go 
under a husband’s care and protection ! 
James Armadale was for the time en- 
grossed in business interests. He was 
only twenty-eight, but he was olderthan 
many men of sixty-eight. By-and-by, 
when he had time, he meant to point 
out to Sylvia the advantages of amal- 
gamating their interests in the bank. 
At the moment he had not time. 

To please James Armadale—she was 
an amiable creature—she had travelled 
with a lady whom he could trust. But 
Helen Wilbur broke down on the voyage 
and was obliged to return. Before 
she went she provided Sylvia with an 
English maid, bristling with respecta- 
bility, a perfectly responsible person. 
With such a guardian for Sylvia even 
James Armadale must be happy. 

The afternoon of the day on which 
Mrs. Wilbur had left London the ad- 
mirable Sarah came to her mistress in 
tears. Sarah’s mother was ill in a 
Worcestershire village and she must go 
to her: but how leave her lady, alone, 
unattended, in a London caravanserai ? 
Suddenly flashed the elucidation. Sylvia 
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remembered Malvern. Some one had 
said to her that Malvern was the very 
heart of English beauty. Sarah’s native 
village was not far from Malvern. They 
could travel together. From what Syl- 
via could learn there was nothing of 
wicked wiles about Malvern. 

Sarah was quite satisfied about Mal- 
vern. There were no wolves at Malvern, 
apparently. Her young lady would be 
quite safe till she was free to return to 
her. She was not sure about Ajax, the 
baby bull-dog, who was Sylvia’s latest 
acquisition. They might object to 
Ajax at the Beaumont Arms, which was 
Sarah’s recommendation. ‘“‘In w’ich 
case,’’ said Sarah, “‘ you send for me, 
miss, an’ I’ll find you lodgin’s, unless 
Mrs. Wood of the Niche still lets her 
rooms.” 

Sylvia wrote a letter of rapture to 
James Armadale, upon the heart of 
England as she saw it from the windows 
of the Beaumont Arms, thirty miles of 
silver valley stretching away between 
her and the Cotswolds, intersected with 
streams, dotted with villages and church 
spires, a strange, shining whiteness over 
it all from the fruit-blossom and themay. 
She referred disingenuously to Sarah, 
without mentioning her absence. 

Ajax drove her forth from the safe 
shelter of the Beaumont Arms sooner 
than she had intended. He was a 
gregarious animal ; and he took up his 
place on the mat in the entrance-hall of 
the hotel and welcomed visitors with 
what he thought to be an ingratiating 
smile. However, it had quite another 
effect on nervous visitors, and the land- 
lord, with an apologetic pat of the grey, 
velvet skin that held Ajax loosely within 
it, announced that the dog would have 
to live in the kennel, where there was a 
nice little dog-run, as people were so 
scary, and he had to live by his patrons. 

So Sylvia set out in search of lodgings. 
Mrs. Wood, of the Niche, had long ceased 
to let rooms, and was at rest with her 
fathers. Having failed there, Sylvia was 
coming back with Ajax at her heels 
when she happened upon a very old- 
fashioned bus with a red-faced driver. 
He was waiting for passengers at a 
corner, and he cracked his whip as 
Sylvia came near. “ Just goin’ to start 
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for Maybush, miss,”’ he said. 
the dorg like to see the country ? 

Ah, here was some one who had the 
sense not to be afraid of Ajax. The 
word Maybush had caught Sylvia’s ear, 
Delightful name! It seemed to hold in 
it the fragrance of the country, green 
and white, as she was realising it every 
day with a more passionate pleasure. 
The sharp, clean, exquisite green, so un- 
like anything she had known in Cali- 
fornia ; the dazzling white—oh, it was 
delicious, a world new-made, fresh from 
God’s hand, without a stain on it ! 

She climbed up to the top of the bus, 
where the driver helped Ajax to her 
side with a fearlessness which com- 
manded her respect. He pointed out 
various places to her with the whip, 
making running commentaries and ex- 
planations as they went. She was not 
always sure of what he said, but the 
manner of it pleased her. The jolting 
bus, which swayed from side to side, 
jogged along leisurely. Oh, this was 
Arcady, this was England! The leafy 
roads along the side of the hill enchanted 
her. She felt exquisitely happy. There 
was not a flaw in the fulfilment of her 
anticipations. 

The bus drew up at last—under an 
exquisite little hill, shaped softly like 
the outline of a breast. There was a 
long black-and-white-fronted inn, with 
projecting gables. 

“Mrs. ’Arris’ll give you as good a cup 
o’ tea, miss, as ‘art could desire,” said 
the bus-driver : ‘‘and don’t ‘urry over it. 
Wedon’t go back, not for twohours more. 
Time to see a bit o’ the country round- 
about as soon as you’ve ’ad your tea.” 

Mrs. Harris presided over the tea, 
broadly smiling. It was a plentiful 
country tea—home-made bread, cream, 
sweet country butter, honey; a little 
dish of watercress, fresh from one of the 
streams that tinkled on the wide, heathy 
space in front of the inn. 

Sylvia had her tea in a gable room, 
panelled and wainscoted in oak. She 
sat by one of the deep, low windows. 
The tinkle of the streams came to her 
ear mingled with the bleating of sheep 
and lambs, the songs of birds, the call 
of the shy plover. There was an apple 
tree all rosily pink in the inn-garden. 
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The smell of a bean-field in 
blossom was blown in at the 
open window. 

She was bewildered, over- 
joyed. Could Mrs. Harris 
give her a bedroom and the 
use of a sitting-room? She 
had never seen any place 
she liked so well as the 
Coach and Horses. 

Mrs. Harris was distressed. 
Heronly available rooms were 
occupied at the moment by a 
young couple who were likely 
to stay during the summer. 
Anything Mrs. Harris could 
do—in the way of finding a 
lodging. ... 

Her face suddenly brigh- 
tened. Standing up at the 
end of the table she had 
caught sight of some one en- 
tering the inn-garden. “‘If 
it isn’t Father Gilbert,’ she 
said, “‘you’re not in luck! 
He'll be able to tell whether 
Mrs. Burberry’s rooms at 
the Farm is yet took.” 

Sylvia looked out of her 
window. It was the one thing 
needful. A tall man in the 
habit of a monk had paused 
by the garden gate to speak 
to Ajax, who lay basking in 
the sun in the inn-garden. 
He straightened himself, and 
Sylvia saw a rosy, benign face 
and spectacles. Mrs. Harris 
hastened to intercept him. 
She brought him triumph- 
antly to Miss Armadale, ex- 
plaining that the young lady 
wished for a lodging, and did 
he know if Mrs. Burberry’s 
rooms were still to let ? 

Father Gilbert thought that 
Mrs. Burberry’s rooms were 
still unlet, and volunteered 
to pilot Miss Armadale. They 
walked across the wide com- 
mon to a road at the farther 
side. Father Gilbert pulled 
up at the garden gate of a 
cottage that turned its gable 
end tothe road. “I warned 
you it was very small,” he 
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Sylvia looked a creature of the sun and the 
beautiful weather (age 265). 
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said apologetically. “It is all on a 
miniature scale, including Mrs. Bur- 
berry herself.” 

“It is delicious,” said Sylvia, breath- 
ing the scent of the wall-flowers, the 
lilacs, the clove pinks, gazing with de- 
light at the ivied cottage out of which 
five tiny windows, like kind old eyes, 
looked at her, blinking in the late sun. 
She had just caught the apple-blossom ; 
for there was a tree, deeply pink as a 
cabbage rose, in one of the vegetable 
beds. Fruit and flowers and vegetables 
were packed as tight as they could be. 
The garden was a mosaic of colour and 
light and sweetness. 

Mrs. Burberry, a tiny woman with an 
anxious face, came out as the old sheep- 
dog in the porch barked and leapt on 
Father Gilbert, before going on to in- 
spect Ajax. Yes, her rooms were still 
unlet. The young lady could see them. 
Of course she would do her best—she 
looked a meek entreaty from Sylvia to 
Father Gilbert—she knew the rooms 
were very small, but if the young lady 
decided on taking them she would do 
her very best. 

Sylvia followed Mrs. Burberry up- 
stairs, while Father Gilbert read his 
office standing out in the garden. She 
knew it was a formality her seeing the 
rooms; she had meant to take them from 
the start. Was there ever such de- 
licious peace ? Down here on the plain 
she was just far enough from those 
heavenly hills to get them in all their 
aspects. The sunset would not be hid 
from her nor the dawn. At Maybush 
the little hill like a breast would have 
taken all the sunset. Here—the house 
was bathed in evening light. Long 
glints of gold came in at the low win- 
dows. It shone on the distant hills, 
catching a window here and there or 
the gold vane of a church, setting up a 
cresset of flame. 

The Farm was as clean and innocent 
as the fresh new-made world outside. 
On the first landing was a tiny altar of 
innocent, babyish figures. At the stair- 
head a bigger altar, a Madonna with 
a blue lamp, vases of narcissi, wall- 
flowers and bluebells. In the rooms the 
same—tiny altars everywhere—the art- 
less images seeming somehow to fit in 
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with the anxious, wistful face of the 
little landlady. 

Mrs. Burberry was ready for a length- 
ened discussion about the rooms, plainly 
ready to concede anything the lady 
wished. She had no objection at all to 
Ajax if the young lady wished to have 
him with her. Sylvia laughed at the 
deprecating expression of the little face 
as she doubled the sum Mrs. Burberry 
had asked, which, even doubled, was a 
moderate sum. She soothed the little 
woman’s doubts and fears. She knew 
she would be satisfied, more than satis- 
fied, with Mrs. Burberry’s cooking— 
with everything. It was all too sweet 
and lovely! If Mrs. Burberry had been 
the ordinary landlady she would have 
regretted a lost harvest. As it was, she 
blinked under Miss Armadale’s raptures, 
blushed in a way that made her suddenly 
pretty, and hoped she would deserve the 
young lady’s goodness. 

Twenty-four hours later saw Miss 
Armadale installed as Mrs. Burberry’s 
lodger. Her first meal was a delightful 
one, light and delicately cooked, almost 
too dainty : asparagus and an omelette, 
the very first gooseberries with whipped 
cream; coffee of the most delicious 
quality. ‘In a day or two more,” 
said Mrs. Burberry, “ I’ll know your 
little ways, miss, and what you'll like. 
And you'll please to tell me anything 
you don’t like about my cooking. If 
you'll just tell me, miss, the dishes you 
like, I’d do my best to please you; I 
really would.” 

Miss Armadale said something be- 
wildering to Mrs. Burberry about being 
fed on honey-dew and drinking the milk 
of Paradise. But as she accompanied 
the strange speech by a manner which 
was almost caressing, Mrs. Burberry was 
happy for the moment and smoothed 
out the lines of puzzled anxiety in her 
forehead, only to display them again as 
she turned back to ask how Miss Arma- 
dale liked her eggs for breakfast, and if 
she would havecoffee or chocolate or tea. 

Sylvia was too excited when she went 
to bed to sleep. At ten o’clock she had 
discovered that Mrs. Burberry, and Tom 
Burberry who had been afoot since early 
morning, were waiting to go to bed : so 
she took her book upstairs with her, 
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The Squire, with a certain sternness which Sylvia did not resent, forbade her to walk on 
the heath alone. “ You might meet with rough people,” he said (fase 272). 
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meaning to read herself asleep if neces- 
sary. 

Quietness settled down on the little 
cottage and the country outside. The 
calls of the plover had dropped into 
silence: the blackbird had gone asleep 
after disturbing the nests in the coppice 
with his long-drawn-out good-nights 
tillan unconscionable hour. The valley 
stretched before the window as light as 
day in the moonlight, till it ended in a 
line of sharp blackness where the shadow 
of the mountains fell. 

There was such a strange, pleasurable 
feeling of having come home wrapping 
her warmly, that she could not sleep. 
She looked about her at the chintz 
curtains of her bed, the pictures of 
saints, the crucifix on the wall, the little 
altar in the corner burning its dim red 
light. There was something familiar, 
long-lost and found again, about it all. 
Not the room exactly, but the air, the 
garden scents, the hills, the dark coppice 
below the hill where the road mounted. 
She must have known this in another 
life ; she must have been in those quiet 
and moonlit fields ; she must have heard 
that strange bird-note—the night-jar- 
in just such a coppice, under such a hill. 

She could neither read nor sleep. 
She blew out her candle, got up, and sat 
by the open window. The scent of the 
white may, miles and miles of it, was 
intoxicatingly sweet. Was there ever 
anything so gentle as the quiet fields, 
the line of the hills, the tower of May- 
bush Church in the distance, the dark 
coppice below the hill ? 

She had known them all before—in 
some other life. She had smelt the 
may. She had seen the moon just so, 
like a lamp above the mountains. She 
looked down at the white road that ran 
past the Farm; and she was suddenly 
aware that if she were to take it and 
climb the hill she would find an entrance 
gateon theleft-hand side of the road. By 
it she would enter an avenue overhung 
with trees, the trees of the coppice. At 
a turn of the avenue she would come 
out in front of an old house, set upon 
terraces, part Elizabethan, part much 
older, with a lake at its feet—rather 


two lakes, adjoining, divided by a little 
bridge and a weir, with sluice-gates to 
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the lower lake by which the water could 
be emptied away in time of flood. The 
house faced the mountains, yet stood 
far enough away to escape their shadow, 
If she went in at the hall-door—it had 
always stood open in her dream 

Herdream! There was something in 
the moonlight and the smell of the may 
that made her foolish. Was it likely 
she would find the house of her dream 
up there beyond the coppice ? She said 
to herself that there was no house there, 
It was a delusion. How could she have 
known of it? Yet, it was true that 
from as far back as she could remember 
she had had a recurring dream of an old 
house, fronting a hill, beautiful amid its 
lawns and gardens—the two lakes in 
front. She had always come upon it 
out of the shadow of trees, and had 
looked towards the hills before entering 
and taking possession, as one enters 
one’s own delightful home, with a sense 
of a goal reached, a pilgrimage finished, 
rest and dear delight awaiting one. 
Again and again she had awakened from 
her dream with a sharp disappointment 
because the source of the happiness 
which came to meet her in the dream- 
house had not been fully revealed. 

She said to herself sharply that there 
was no house there-—on its terraces be- 
hind the coppice. Why, she would be 
sleep-walking in search of it if she did 
not take care, reviving an old bad habit 
of her childhood. To-morrow she would 
climb up the hilly road and discover for 
herself that there was no house. She 
would not be disappointed. How often 
she had told herself that the house of her 
dreams had no existence, that it had 
been bequeathed to her by the sick 
longings of her mother. Why, if there 
were a house there, it would be some- 
thing quite different. She would not 
know the way. 

Suddenly something marvellous 
happened. There had been cheepings 
and chirpings which she had _ hardly 
noticed. Now there was a low call—a 
pause—an answering call—and then the 
long trill of the nightingale. 

She realised immediately that it must 
mean nightingales! Oh, she had not 
been thinking of them. She had not 
imagined such a golden fortune as that 
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she should find the nightingales, here in 
the heart of England, in the flowering 
time of all the year! It must be the 
nightingales, since no other birds sang 
at night. The wonder and the rapture 
of it flooded her thoughts. Why, she 
might have known they would sing here 
if only she had considered it, for May 
is the month of the nightingales in 
England, and surely this was the place 
they would choose—this heavenly place. 

She fell asleep to the singing of the 
nightingales, and awoke to the sound 
of Mrs. Burberry filling her bath. The 
little woman was anxious about her 
guest’s sleep. ‘“‘ The nightingales ? 
You should close your window of nights, 
miss, else they'll keep you awake. 
Burberry he do often drat them till he 
gets so used to them that he doesn’t 
hear them.” 

“ Tell me,” Sylvia said on a sudden 
impulse, “there is a big house up 
there in the coppice just below the 
hill ?”’ 

Mrs. Burberry stared. ‘‘ For sure, 
miss. Maybush Place. Many a one 
comes to see Maybush Place. The 
Squire’s at home now: but I don’t think 
he'd mind your seeing it. It’s a grand 
old place, for sure. It stood there in 
the Wars of the Roses just as it stands 
now. It'll be a sad day when the 
Langleys are gone out of it.”’ 

It was a curious coincidence. Sylvia 
was almost afraid to ask any more 
questions. She felt as though she 
needed some preparation before this 
house of her dreams should burst upon 
her. ‘‘ Langleys ?”’ she repeated con- 
fusedly. 

“Yes, Langleys, miss. Maybush Place 
has belonged to the Langleys for hun- 
dreds of years. Not much longer it 
won't. The Squire can’t keep it going. 
He's got to sell. Ten thousand pounds 
they say it would take to do what the 
house wants done to it. ’Tis on the 
agents’ books. Some rich man will 
buy it presently, and there won’t be a 
Langley left. Squire ought to marry 
money : but he isn’t that sort. He farms 
a bit. He wasin the Army. They say 
if he sells the Place he’ll look for a job 
of soldiering again. ’Twould break his 
heart, I should say, miss, to sce Maybush 
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Place gofrom him. ’Twouldn’'t be every 
one’s money, neither.” 

A day or two later Sylvia came face 
to face with the Squire. She had tres- 
passed, crossing a gate into the Squire’s 
woods that hung on the side of the hill, 
disregarding the warning board. 

A tall man, slightly grey at the tem- 
ples, with an austere look as though 
from devotion to lost causes, yet the 
blue eyes of a boy in a ruddy face. A 
fine, upstanding figure in grey home- 
spuns, two or three dogs at his heels, 
who took a friendly interest in Ajax. 

The wood was intersected by wide 
paths. On the one side she looked up, 
up through the hanging gardens clad 
in grass-green silk. On the other, she 
looked down on the chimney-tops of 
Maybush Place, seen dimly through the 
fine network of green branches. 

What she could not see, her know- 
ledge, her fancy, filled in. There were 
the lakes, with the water-lily leaves 
upon them—the gabled house, the odd 
little tower at one corner, which was the 
oldest part of the house, where a Queen 
of the Plantagenets had slept. 

Oh, she knew it all. She was be- 
wildered. She said to herself that 
blindfolded she could pick her way 
through the rooms, up winding stairs, 
along corridors. There must have been 
meaning and intention in the fortuitous 
chances that had brought her here. 
Her own beloved house, of which she had 
dreamt all her life. And it was in the 
market. She could buy it, put it on its 
feet again. She was meant to possess 
it, to guard it, to treasure it, just as it 
was. How awful if it had fallen into the 
wrong hands ! 

Jameswould grumble. What matter! 
She was her own mistress, and there 
was a considerable sum at her disposal, 
the savings of her minority. She won- 
dered how much Mr. Langley would 
want. Oddly enough, she had not 
thought of the dispossessed owner of 
the Place till, turning about, she saw 
him. 

She thought she must have seen 
him before—somewhere they had met— 
in another life perhaps. She looked 
at him, her lips a little parted, and he 
looked at her with something, surely, of 
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She walked like a person in a dream. She was unaware that she had taken the 
lead and was going on before, as though she knew the way (/age 274). 


a startled recognition in his eyes. ‘ I’m 
afraid I amtrespassing,’’ shestammered. 


““ Please—-use the woods as you like. 
I have heard of you from Father Gilbert. 
But you need not climb gates. I will 
show you where the padlock key lies 
under a stone.” 

He had a charming voice, slow, gentle, 
yet with deep, masculinetonesin it, and 


she was very susceptible to the beauty 
ofa voice. She turned and walked with 
him. Their common friendship with 
Father Gilbert seemed to be introduction 
enough. The Squire stooped to pat 
Ajax, with a very friendly face. “ You 
were looking down at the Place when 
I saw you first,” he said. ‘‘ You like 
old buildings ? ’ 
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“T love old English houses,” she re- 
turned,and was aware of the inadequacy 
of what she was saying. 

“Tt is a dear old place,” he sighed, and 
he looked down as he walked. ‘“ My 
sister is away just now. When she 
comes back I hope she may be permitted 
tocall upon you. We shall hope to see 
you at the Place—if you will do us so 
much honour.” 

She loved the formality of it. It 
seemed right in Gilles Langley, even 
though it was quaint to her freedom- 
loving mind. She was almost glad that 
she need not see the Place just yet. 
She wanted to get used to the idea of 
it. Meanwhile, when she went back to 
the Farm, she wrote to the firm of old- 
fashioned solicitors in London to whom 
she had been commended by James, 
telling themof her wish to purchase May- 
bush Place. She posted the letter with 
her own hands before she sat down to 
lunch, as though she was determined to 
make it irrevocable. She was right, 
because hardly had she done it before 
she was seized With a tremor. She felt 
as though she had been guilty of an act 
of treachery to the Langleys, going be- 
hind their backs to buy Maybush Place. 

She was thinking so much about it 
that she hardly noticed Mrs. Burberry, 
who gossiped away placidly while she 
waited. Mrs. Burberry was talking 
about the ghosts at the Place. The 
Plantagenet Queen apparently still wept 
for the ruin of her cause. There was 
a monk who read his breviary in the 
little stone room off the library, which 
was all that remained of the old Cis- 
tercian Abbey on the ruins of which the 
Place had been built. Mrs. Burberry 
referred to the monk as a Nasturtium 
ghost, and Sylvia hardly smiled. There 
was a third ghost, a lady who came and 
went. She had frightened the servants 
away of late years. ‘‘ Wot she’ve got to 
do with the family,” said Mrs. Burberry 
darkly, ‘‘ is more than I know. Squire 
he don’t know either.” 

_ After that the Squire began to drop 
In to see Tom Burberry, who was his 
tenant, pretty often. He and Miss 
Armadale were always meeting each 
‘other about the hills, on the roads, 
in the woods, out on the heath that 
18 
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stretched for miles: but they only met 
on the heath once, and then the Squire 
with a certain sternness which Sylvia 
did not resent forbade her to walk on 
the heath alone. ‘‘ You might meet 
with rough people,” he said. “If you 
wish to walk on the heath I am always 
at your service.” 

“But I have Ajax,” she protested. 

“Oh yes,” he agreed. ‘‘ You have 
Ajax. Still, you had better let me know 
when you wish to walk on the heath.” 

They became friends with extra- 
ordinary quickness. Gilles Langley was 
a very uncomplicated person. Sylvia 
Armadale felt after a few of these walks 
and talks that she knew all about him 
that was to be known; and nothing 
displeased her. He belonged to the old 
world. He was delightfully in keeping 
with Maybush Place. There was a deal 
of the Middle Ages about him. A 
quixotic person, sincere, simple and 
courageous. She liked to look through 
a man as through a clear glass. 

One day as they came down the hill 
behind Maybush village towards the 
Place, they met with Father Gilbert, 
who had been absent for some days. 
Sylvia was somewhat ill at ease. The 
Squire had been abstracted, gloomy. 
She thought she knew the cause. The 
business about the purchase of the Place 
was going on. She had forbidden the 
lawyers to mention her name—yet. 
She had been expecting the Squire to 
speak of it, but he had not spoken. 

‘“‘T have something to tell you, Father 
Gilbert,” said the Squire. “I think 
Maybush Place has found a purchaser at 
last.” 

“Oh—I am... glad,” said the 
priest : yet he looked as though he had 
received a blow. “Is it true? May- 
bush—without the Langleys....” 

Sylvia longed to cry out that she 
would not take Maybush from the 
Langleys. Something silenced the 
words on her lips. The two men were 
looking at each other sorrowfully. They 
had forgotten her. 

““ Come in and lunch with me, Father 
Gilbert,’ the Squire said, “‘ and Miss 
Armadale—if you would come too, I 
should be so honoured. Perhaps—I may 
not be able to ask you much longer.” 
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‘I should love to come,” said Sylvia 
gently. 

They went into the house by the open 
hall-door, without meeting any one. 
Sylvia walked like a person in a dream. 
She was unaware that she had taken the 
lead and was going on before, as though 
she knew the way. She opened the 
drawing-room door and went in, looking 
about her, recognising the things she 
had seen in her dream. 

“Oh!” cried a startled voice. A 
little lady had stood up from a chair 
by the window—Gilles Langley’s sister. 
Impossible to mistake her, with those 
blue eyes. Her exclamation had been 
almost a shriek. 

“Oh, darling, I did not know you 
had come,” the Squire said, kissing her 
fondly. ‘“‘ This is Miss Armadale. She 
is staying at the Farm.” 

“But—how like...” 
lady was staring at Sylvia. 
odd thing!” 

The Squire laughed. ‘ You are re- 
markably like one of our family ghosts, 
Miss Armadale,” hesaid. ‘‘ Isawit the 
first time we met, and mentioned it to 
Father Gilbert. It really is a ghost. 
We have all seen it at one time or 
another. It—she—has come walking 
down a corridor, opening the door of a 
room and looking in. I have seen her 
myself in the gardens, flitting before me. 
I could never come up with her.” 

He laughed, seeing that Sylvia looked 
a little pale, and turned it off with a 


The little 
“What an 


jest. ‘“‘ Not that you are a ghost, thank 
God,” he said, with an intensity which 
made Father Gilbert stare at him 


through his glasses with surprise and 
some doubt. 

After lunch, when Father Gilbert 
and Mrs. Ponsonby found a good deal 
to talk about, being plainly old and 
good friends, the Squire offered to show 
Sylvia the house. It held no surprises 
for her. Everywhere she knew what 
was coming and ran on to meet it. 

In a sunshiny little octagon room 
which had apparently been a boudoir 
for the ladies of the family, he turned 


and looked at her with a baffled ex- 
pression. 
ghost,” 


‘ I believe you are really the 


he said. ‘“‘ Or you have been 
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here before. I have been discovering 
that the house has no mysteries for 
you.’ 

“TI believe I am the ghost,” she said 
simply. ‘“ I don’t know howit is or why 
it is that my spirit should have come 
over all those thousands of miles of sea 
and land to Maybush Place. Since | 
have been a small child I have known it 
all in my dreams. I came to look for 
it. There was always something more 
I wanted to know.” 

““ Ah,” he said, “‘ I knew you when I 
saw you. I knew that in some way you 
belonged to me. I have nothing to 
offer you, Sylvia—only a heart that has 
never loved a woman before. . . .” 

It was the wooing she would have 
desired of him. She was in his arms. 
He had never loved a woman before. 
He had brought her an unstained heart, 
and she had seen it in the austerity of 
his brow and his lips, in his boyish eyes. 

“Will you come into exile with 
me, my wife ? ”’ he asked passionately. 
‘My poor little woman! You will only 
have a pair of strong arms to work for 
you. Maybush is sold. It has housed 
the last of the Langleys. I shall not 
bring my bride to Maybush. My chil- 
dren will not be born here. It is bitter, 
but the good God has given me you.” 

“With Maybush in my hand,” she 
cried. ‘‘ Oh, Gilles, I only bought it to 
give it back. It is yours; we need 
never leave it. I have a right to the 
Place as well as you. Was I not born to 
return to it ? 

‘You,” he said with stupefaction, 
‘“‘the owner of Maybush! I had no idea 
—you were so simple . . . living alone 

. at the Farm. How could I tell?” 

“TI think,’’ she said, smoothing a 
pucker from between his level brows 
with her kiss, ‘‘ I think if you had known 
—that I was an heiress in my own right 
—your pride would have shut one door 
against me. Now, oh now I know what 
it was that lay just beyond my creams 
and made it pain to awaken. It was 
your love.” 

He took her two hands and kissed 
them as though he laid something in 
them for her to do what she would with, 
—his pride. 

KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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MISLEADING LABELS—THE RAPID INCREASE IN RUSSIA’S POPULATION— 

THREE TIMES AS FAST AS GERMANY—EVERY GERMAN NOT A SOLDIER—THE 

RESURRECTION OF POLAND—ITS EXTENT—WHEN IT BEGINS TO MOVE—THE 

MOVEMENT NOT MILITARY—DETERMINED POLES IN RUSSIA—THE REMAKING 
OF THE MAP OF EUROPE—THE SOUL OF AN AWAKENING. 


it is always the 
unexpected that hap- 
pens when there is 
some big turn-over of 
affairs, that is be- 
~ cause menneglect the 
| underlying part of 
the problems they 
have to face and work out their con- 
clusions upon the surface. That is 
especially true of our modern town 
populations ; for all they have, as a rule, 
upon which to judge is a number of 
names and labels, and they are per- 
petually concerned with what they have 
not been able to judge by any personal 
experience. They are almost compelled 
to think in terms of maps and columns 
of numbers and titles, and conventional 
phrases, when they ought to be thinking 
in terms of men and women, and land- 
Scapes, and buildings, and horses and 
guns. Sometimes these labels and 








names in which men are expected to 
think are true as far as they go; some- 
times they are not even true ;—but 
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whether true or false, they mislead be- 
cause they do not give us all the principal 
things nor even set forth in their right 
proportion such things as they do give us. 


ERE is an instance :—Just now, in 
the grave crisis of Eastern Europe, 
your newspaper reader in London has 
certain factors in the problem stated 
for him imperfectly, others falsely, and 
others—of first-rate importance to any 
sound appreciation—not stated at all. 
He hears part of the truth about the 
German Empire, none of the truth about 
another great nation—Poland. He has 
it put clearly before him that the subjects 
of the German Empire are increasing at 
the rate of about one million a year ; he 
also continually hears, from those who 
should know better, that “ in Germany 
every man is trained to be a soldier.” 
Let us take these two pieces of public 
information and consider their value. 
The first is true; the second is con- 
spicuously false, and yet both are almost 
equally misleading. 
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T is true that the population of the 

German Empire is increasing at 
about that rate (or rather, at somewhat 
over 800,000 a year), but does the 
man to whom that truth is so ceaselessly 
presented appreciate that the popula- 
tion of Germany’s great rival on the 
east, Russia, is increasing three times as 
fast? The States under Prussia and 
Prussia hersclf are feeding their ex- 
panding industrialism with their new 
town population. Russia is producing, 
in the main, peasant material for her 
armies with this prodigiously superior 
rate of growth. Or again, does such 
a man stop to consider from what 
materials and in what places this ex- 
pansion of the population directly or 
indirectly subject to Prussia comes ? 
Does he consider whether it is strength- 
ening what is especially Prussian in the 
system or rather what is adverse to its 
unity ? He does none of these things, 
and therefore he has not the only kind of 
knowledge worth having, the all-round 
knowledge which can, in its perfection, 
only be presented by physical experi- 
ence : by seeing with one’s eyes or hear- 
ing with one’s ears and mixing freely 
with a society. 


]F we, can say this of a statement 

which is a truth, though an incom- 
plete truth, what are we to say of those 
statements concerning foreign affairs 
which are not truths at all ? 

I have just quoted one—the saying 
that “in Germany every man is a 
soldier.”” Does the man who hears this 
repeated upon every side ever compare 
the actual proportion borne by fully 
trained men to the total population of 
the German Empire, to the similar pro- 
portion in say France or Bulgaria ? 
Of course he does nothing of the kind. 
He accepts the general idea that a 
mechanically perfect universal service is 
the dominant note of the German Em- 
pire. It is nothing of the kind. A mass 


of the adult males so large as to colour 
the whole life of the State, though in 
legal theory bound to receive full mili- 
tary training, receive as a matter of 
social fact some of them imperfect 
training, and most of them no training 
at all. 


Of these a very large number 
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are not even asked to be soldiers, and 
are left ignorant all their lives of what 
soldiering means; the remainder are 
drafted into the “ Compensatory Re- 
serve.” I cannot do better than 
quote the cold official phrase upon this 
last : 

““ The Compensatory Reserve is com- 
posed of young men fitted for service, 
but in excess of the number required ; 
all are liable to, and a certain number 
receives, twenty weeks training spread 
over two or three years, and consist- 
ing at the maximum of no more than 
ten consecutive weeks at any one 
time.” 


Ow my point is mot that this system 
of very partial and highly modi- 
fied conscription is bad. There is a 
great deal to be said for it. All Germans 
remember how one hundred years ago a 
number of slightly trained, or wholly 
untrained, levies astonished the very 
men that raised them by their conduct 
in the war of liberation. My point is 
not that the carefully-thought-out 
scheme of these patient workers in 
Berlin is weak. No; my point is the 
grotesque contrast between the con- 
ventional phrases we were taught to 
repeat and the reality it should be our 
business to understand. 

But that isnot all. The conventional 
phrase is even wider of the truth than 
most men would guess to be possible. 
One hundred young men are summoned. 
Does the reader appreciate how many 
of that hundred young men in modern 
Germany will be fully trained to mili- 
tary service? About twenty-seven. Of 
the hundred more than fifty are set 
aside—that leaves the remaining forty- 
seven or so to be ‘‘ every man a soldier.” 
Of these forty-seven again a good twelve 
are exempted from the active list—that 
leaves thirty-five; and of these thirty- 
five eight are further put aside into the 
“Compensatory Reserve.” 

The result is that where (in proportion 
to the total adult male population) 
Bulgaria has seven men in barracks, and 
actively leading the life of a soldier, 
where France has rather more than five, 
Germany has much less than four and 
but little over three. 
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L™* the gist of all this be clearly 

seized. There are arguments of 
the weightiest kind for such a system. 
The German Government maintains 
that it thus gets all the fully-trained 
men it needs for its first line, and gets 
them from what is physically the very 
pick of the nation. There is also a 
great deal to be said under Prussian 
conditions for letting the well-to-do 
classes off the hardship of full military 
training (for this privilege is a funda- 
mental character of the Prussiansystem), 
but my point is the danger of illusions 
in judging foreign affairs; and the 
illusion that Germany trains every man 
is a gross illusion, 


F this is true with regard to one half- 
told set of facts, what of the other 
set, which is left altogether untold ? 
What of Poland? The particular re- 
ality most to be considered in connection 
with the present resettlement of Eastern 
Europe (for such a re-establishment is 
proceeding before our eyes) is the re- 
surrection of Poland. 


HE big thing which we must be pre- 
pared for in the near future is the 
reappearance of the Polish nation, cer- 
tainly as a political fact, and possibly 
with a recognised title and full powers of 
national expression. 


Now what is Poland ? 

If you could get set down for you, 
upon one of those maps which I was 
talking about last month, those reali- 
ties of race, religion and speech which 
underlie the conventional frontier lines 
of Eastern Europe, how would Poland 
appear to you upon sucha map? You 
would discover a large, united tract of 
country occupying nearly the whole 
water system of the Vistula and much 
of the upper part of the system of the 
Oder, the sources of the Dneister to the 
south, most of the Niemen and its 
system to the north and east ; it would 
form a sort of great oval, its south repos- 
ing upon the end of the Carpathian 
Mountains and stretching northward 
from these almost to the Baltic Sea. 
Westward you could follow the colouring 
that marked it right away beyond Posen 
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to within just over 100 miles of Berlin ; 
eastward a somewhat vaguer merging 
of its people with the Russians would 
pass far inland to within no great dis- 
tance of the Beresina River; upon any 
system of colouring or marking which 
truly represented upon a map the reali- 
ties of European life, all that great tract, 
some 500 miles from east to west, and 
300 from north to south, would appear 
as a distinct nation—Poland. 


S a fact it does not appear upon 
our conventional maps at all, 
save perhaps upon a few of them as the 
name of one restricted province, the 
westernmost of the Russian Empire. 
Lay this reality over the unreal politi- 
cal frontiers and you would find it over- 
lapping partly Russian, partly Austrian 
and partly Prussian administration, with 
the main part of its area and of its 
population within the frontier of the 
first of these three. 


ESTABLISH some cross-colouring to 
indicate religion, and you would 
find this great mass of Poland sharply 
contrasted with German Protestantistn 
upon the west, less sharply with the 
Orthodox Greek Church upon the east, 
and upon the south merging with and 
indistinguishable from the continuous 
body of Catholic population which 
stretches right away over the Upper 
Elbe and Upper Valley of the Danube, 
while the boundary of that religion 
would, upon the east, fall far short of 
the old limits of the Polish kingdom. 
Establish a cross-colouring of lan- 
guages, and you would see the greater 
part of this great extent marked as a 
section of that huge continent of Sla- 
vonic speech which occupies the whole 
of the Russian Empire, which has re- 
covered its dominion over the Upper 
Elbe, and throws out islands in the 
Balkans and upon the Upper Adriatic. 
But you would have in such a notation 
to make the Polish type of Slavonic 
language very distinct from the southern 
types on the one hand, or the Russian on 
the other; against the German speech 
to the north, to the west and to the 
south of it the contrast would, of course, 
be absolute. For instance, if you ex- 
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pressed the area of Russian speech by 
a pink, and that of Polish by a deep 
red, then the area of Germanic speech 
wrapping round Poland to the north and 
to the south from the west should rather 
be expressed by a grey or a green. 


WELL then, there 1s a Poland; and 
it is the most astonishing political 
phenomenon in modern Europe that this 
great nation, claiming twenty millions, 
possessed of an active, high and very liv- 
ing literature, military by tradition, and 
of the most keen intellect, should, alone 
of the old and national groups of Europe, 
be still absent from the map of Europe. 
Everywhere else the work of the 
Revolution and Napoleon has matured, 
and nations throughout the nineteenth 
century recovered their souls and with 
their souls their forms. Alone the 
Polish nation has not shared in this 
general resurrection. The child can be 
taught at school the names and can see 
the shapes of independent States called 
Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, Italy ; but he 
cannot find a Poland in his atlas. 


T is none the less impossible that this 
anomaly should last much longer. 
Poland the thing is too strongly present 
and united in its place to-day to remain 
masked by a political fiction. 


Now the point for English readers 

is this: That when Poland be- 
gins to move in the resettlement of 
Eastern Europe we must look out for 
very large disturbances indeed, which 
may well involve the west—and move 
Poland must in the near future. The 
fruit is ripe. 

How it will move and what the re- 
sultant of the disturbance may be we 
cannot tell. It would be the height of 
folly to attempt to prophesy upon it. 
There is only one greater folly to be 
committed in this field, and that is to 
forget that Poland 1s. 

Though we cannot tell by what issue 
the resurrection of Poland will break 
through—what line of least resistance 
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it will foillow—we can already estimate 
some of the chief components in the 
strain. 


OLAND, the real nation underlying 
the falsehoods of the map, has 
been progressive (in the only rational 
sense of that word—which means in- 
crease) beyond any other of its paral- 
lels, oppressors or rivals. It has in- 
creased, that is, in the measurable 
things ; in numbers, in wealth, in com- 
munications. It has further gathered 
strength in that far more important 
element which cannot be measured, the 
element that may be called the soul of a 
nation: its consciousness of unity and 
its readiness for united action. — 


HE next point we should note is 
that the movement which has 
already begun, and which will soon be 
an open one, cannot, so far at least as it 
is possible to judge to-day, be at first 
military in character. It will rather 
take the form of bargaining with and of 
setting off one against the other the 
three governments which were for so 
long in a natural and almost necessary 
agreement to kill if they could, to bind 
if they could not, the spirit of the Polish 
people. Those three governments are 
the governments of Austria, of Russia 
and of Prussia. In the partition which 
it was hoped would end for ever the 
corporate life of Poland (a crime pro- 
ceeding from that most evil of modern 
historical figures, Frederick the Great) 
Russia ultimately obtained, as I have 
said, the largest share of the territory 
and population therein violated. Austria 
obtained but a strip upon the south, 
between what is now the Russian 
frontier and the mountains; Prussia 
all that sandy belt which stretches from 
Thorn to beyond Posen and northward 
almost to the Baltic. 


ow, as might be imagined, the fate 

of the three parts differed from 

the very beginning of the oppression, 
and has differed more and more as 


1 The reader cannot do better than turn to Dr. Sarolea’s The Anglo-German Problem 


(Nelson & Sons) for a grasp of this matter of Poland. 


The whole book is remarkable in the 


highest degree, and is on quite another plane from all our conventional writing upon 


continental politics in this country. 
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time proceeded. The Russian people 
and their Government—always direct 
in their method, simple in_ their 
views, and primitive in their action— 
oppressed barbarously or not at all. 
They have been met with sharp insurrec- 
tions ; they have replied by abominable 
massacres ; but they have neither the 
will nor the power—it is not, so to 
speak, in their nature—to organise the 
steady repression of men more western, 
wealthier and more alert than them- 
selves. The Russian oppression has 
proved fluctuating and uncertain. In 
its present phase it leaves the Polish 
race in power, economic and administra- 
tive, upon many points of Russian life, 
and it leaves the life of Poland itself 
(within the Russian boundaries) a highly 
individual and recognisable thing. 





HE Poles in Russia are as deter- 
mined as the Poles elsewhere to 
recover their freedom, but they could 
conceive of a beginning of that freedom 
in the shape of local autonomy, and they 
no longer regard themselves as holding 
the critical field of the struggle. The 
Pole finds that to-day in the western part 
of his country which Prussia admini- 
strates so ill and under such increasing 
difficulties. 

Not only the hatred of the Poles for 
Prussia, but the organisation and the 
success of that hatred are the key to 
all that is to come. The Prussian 
misgovernment has been methodical, 
organised and ruthless, and yet it has 
failed in a fashion which strongly con- 
trasts with the partial Russian success. 
The Poles in Prussia are increasing in 
number, and they are actually occupying 
larger areas and pushing westward, 
whileclumsy but drastic and exceedingly 
expensive attempts at the expropria- 
tion of their land are proceeding (and 
failing) in the hands of the Prussian 
bureaucracy. 

_The Poles have come with their reli- 
gion, their languages and their superior 
intelligence into the heart of the new 
industrial fields of German enterprise. 

Silesia is filling with them, or at least, 
where but lately there were none younow 
find many: and the advance continues. 
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TH Austrian Pole is free, but no one 

can tell whether, in case of conflict 
between Austria and Russia, chance or 
plan or necessity would base an attempt 
at resurrection upon Cracow or War- 
saw. What is certain is that both sec- 
tions of the Polish land, the large one 
under Russia, the smaller one under a 
nominal Austrian control, would throw 
their weight against Prussia whenever 
the long-increasing divergence—in- 
tensely national and already very nearly 
emerging into the field of politics— 
brings a challenge from the German to 
the Slav, or from the Slav to the Ger- 
man. The Prussian misconception of 
Europe grows with every year at once 
more bitter and also more dangerous to 
Prussia herself. It has bred no greater 
peril for Prussia than the awakening of 
Poland. 


STOOD in the latter days of the sum- 
mer of IgI2 in the crypt of the 
Cathedral at Cracow, touching with my 
hands (for the virtue that might be in 
such stones) the tombs of the Polish 
heroes. I had seen Thorn under its odd 
mask of German administration, War- 
saw in its active and superabundant 
life, and I had grasped that valley-plain 
of the Vistula which is the heart of 
Poland—for on this stream the three 
typical towns stand, one Prussian, one 
Russian, one Austrian, and all three as 
Polish as Limerick is Irish, or Metz 
French. 

I was compelled to such thoughts as 
you may find expressed by many of our 
fathers who travelled in Italy twogenera- 
tions ago and foresaw the reassertion of 
the Italians. 


HAVE not ventured upon any particular 
prophecy, though doubtless in a very 
short time even thelittle I have suggested 
will seem ridiculous, so different will 
future actuality be from any foresight of 
it. Butofthegeneral matter, which is the 
return of Poland, I have no doubt at all. 
Let any one go there and use his 
own soul, especially in the churches, and 
he will have the sense of some great 
thing, long wounded, now more than 
half-healed and rising from the ground. 
HILAIRE BELLOc. 








BETWEEN HANDCLAPS 


BY EDWARD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by Bert Thomas 


HE sledge-and-anvil trick was 
the climax of Diera’s act. It 
was the young magician’s 
first appearance in_ the 

metropolis. Everything had gone with 
a crescendo to this point. He was 
clever, good to look upon, with solid 
stage presence, a rapid and genial flow of 
witticisms, and a quiet smile that put 
him instantly on friendly terms with 
that strange, terrible monster, the 
audience. 

He had drawn his “ hand ”’ at every 
logical pause. The last round, tribute 
to his disappearing-goldfish mystifica- 
tion, had hardly died away. And he 
knew, and the circuit manager in the 
wings knew, that Diera was qualifying 
as a big card, when 

It all went hopelessly wrong. 

The “committee”’ of spectators was 
standing around in the individual gawki- 
ness and collective stage fright of all 
such committees. A watch, borrowed 
from one of its volunteer members, was 
strung upon the middle of a cord, and 








laid in full view upon the anvil. The 
owner of the watch and another volun- 
teer each took hold of an end of the cord. 
The handkerchief was thrown over the 
anvil. And Diera smote with all his 
strength. 

During the flash of terror in which he 
realised that the secret mechanism in 
the anvil had somehow failed to substi- 
tute the imitation watch and protect 
the real one, during the breathless pause 
that followed, while he curved his frozen 
lips into a smile, and handed the sledge 
to his assistant, Diera’s brain galloped 
through the intensive agony of hours. 

Back through the years, in that light- 
ning-swift review, he followed his slow, 
difficult climb, from parlour engage- 
ments to club entertainments, from 
short bookings on small time to this 
final trial on a big circuit, made possible 
only by thousands of hours of drudgery 
and patient drill. At any step a bad 
break, a moment of incompetence, 
would have reduced him to the ranks 
of the failures who clamour in vain 
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for another trial. And he had come 
through, so far, triumphant. 

He saw the yawning gulf before his 
feet. The audience—that great, heart- 
less, crouching monster beyond the foot- 
lights—was waiting hungrily for its 
thrill, ravening, ready to rend the bun- 
gler who should disappoint it. There 
was no explaining. The monster would 
howl him down at the first intimation 
of failure. The monster wanted its 
bone, would have it, caring for nothing 
but success ; purring in handclaps and 
laughter when pleased, terrible in si- 
lence, hissing, or jeers:when the paid 
amuser faltered. 

No loophole. He had no duplicate 
watch ready. The watch itself had 
been unmistakably very valuable, dis- 
tinctively chased and engraved, one of 
those intimate, treasured possessions 
that can never be replaced. The owner 
had offered it hesitantly. As far as 
that individual was concerned, perhaps, 
after an hour’s quiet talk, he could come 
to some agreement as to compensation. 
But there was no coming to agreement 
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“ Bab! Wish him luck ? 





I envy him—and hate him!” 
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with the monster out in front. Either 
he must pull that trick through, or— 
contempt ; thumbs down, and—the end. 

Finally Diera recalled, in vivid com- 
pleteness, an incident that had taken 
place in the rooms of the White Rats no 
longer ago than that very noon. 

A friend had introduced him to a thin, 
pallid old man, with deep, sunken eyes 
and wonderful, corded hands, slender 
as a queen’s, and restless as ribbons. 

“Here’s Kenyon ; go easy with him ; 
you know he’s queer,” the friend had 
whispered. And then, aloud: “ Mr. 
Kenyon, let me introduce Diera, a pro- 
mising follower of that art which you 
made famous.” 

And Diera had marvelled, holding the 
fleshless hand, and looking into the dull, 
sullen eyes. For this was the man whose 
achievements, the despair of imitators, 
had never been surpassed ; whose fame 
had rung through three continents, 
whose passing had removed the master 
of stage magic, whose fall had been as 
sudden and mysterious as the fading of 
a star from a rocket. 


(Page 282.) 
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The old, chapless face had looked into 
his own without a trace of warmth. 
Diera had murmured some banality, 
checked by cynic reading of his un- 
voiced surprise. 

“Thought I was dead, eh? You 
youngsters know little, and care less, 
about the folks who invented your liv- 
ing for you—forget whom you have to 
thank for your cleverness.”’ 

The words, spoken spitefully, had 
piqued Diera a little, touched his pride 
in his work. But he had smiled, and 
answered pleasantly. 

“That’s it,” Kenyon had nodded, 
tossing off a double measure of whisky, 
and still reading the young man with 
lack-lustre stare; “‘ that’s it—neither 
know nor care—strut and smirk self- 
satisfied—pity the man who showed 
them all they ever learned, and a lot 
they never could. You're thinking now 
it’s only a drunken babbler, a chatterer 
who lost his grip, and salves his conceit 
with pretension. Well, there’s a time 
coming for you. Some day you'll fail, 
some day your act will come down 
about your ears—through drink, or 
something else.” 

The friend had protested against the 


old man’s rising vehemence. “ This 
is the coming man, Kenyon. Don’t 


sit there and growl at him. He opens 
here this afternoon. We're all wishing 
him luck. I didn’t introduce him to 
have you spill your bad temper on him. 
Can’t you wish him luck, too?” 

And Kenyon had glowered. “ Bah! 
Wish him luck? Why should I wish 
him luck? He’s young, strong, success- 
ful. I’m old, weak, forgotten. I envy 
him—and hate him! ” 

Diera had drawn back, shocked at 
this wanton, unprovoked savagery, re- 
volting at such gratuitous spleen. But 
the other had held him with a gesture. 

“Some day,’”’ Kenyon had repeated, 
speaking slowly and fatefully, ‘‘ some 
day you will fail, young man, as I did. 
It came to me in the height of success. 
On the stage one night my fingers fum- 
bled, and my wit collapsed. Drink did 
it forme. Something will do it for you 
—drink, or carelessness, or enmity, or 
blind accident. And what will you 
Eh ?’’—chuckling. ‘‘ What 


do then ? 
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will your pride and your youth and 
your conceit of yourself prompt you to 
do when the crash comes? Why, to 
crawl—as I did. Crawl away, and 
whimper, and whine, and beg for ano- 
ther chance. But you won’t get it— 
never get that chance. Oh, I seeit. | 
know it. Frown at me as you like. 
Some day you'll break and give up—as 
I did.”’ 

The friend had dragged Diera away 
from the vicious, half-mad, cackling old 
wreck, apologising abjectly for the 
error. ‘“‘ Never knew the old boy was 
so bad. It must have been seeing some 
one in his own line. He’s just out of 
the sanatorium, you know. Hasn't 
met any of his successors for years.” 

And Diera had thrown the ill-omened 
prophecy from his mind. 

But it was before him now, instant 
and imminent. The crash had come. 
He had made his slip. And his back- 
ward glimpse of his life brought him to 
the exact fate the dotard had pointed 
out for him. 

Diera stared into the black abyss be- 
yond the blinding glare of the lights, 
and smiled, with measureless fear in his 
heart. His hands rested lightly on the 
handkerchief. As his act went, the next 
step was to draw it up, gathering the 
fragments of the apparently shattered 
timepiece into the cloth, and rolling 
them between his palms until he was 
ready to toss it into the air, and leave 
the watch itself slung on the cord be- 
tween the two volunteers. 

He could not do that now. 

He whipped the handkerchief aside. 
A wondering murmur from the void 
where the monster waited. On the an- 
vil lay the remains of the gold watch, 
reduced to a very palpable and undeni- 
able heap of broken casing, shattered 
wheels, and powdered glass. 

By fixed rule a performer must either 
retrieve a failure or give the signal for 
the curtain. This was _ irretrievable. 
There remained—retreat, with all that 
it would mean—Kenyon’s prophecy 
come true. : 

For a pulsebeat Diera yielded in 
panic. He was on the point of giving 
up, of crawling, of chucking the game. 
It was hopeless. He was beaten. He 
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wanted to crawl. His hand 
was actually lifted for the 
signal. 

And then—a sudden spurt 
of grim humour gained him. 
No. There was another way. 
Not a better way, perhaps, 
but still a way that would 
leave him facing the monster 
with a smile on his face. 

He resumed the sledge, 
and began methodically to 
reduce the fragments of the 
watch to granules, pulveri- 
sing them with short strokes. 
He was aware of his assist- 
ant, white-faced and craning 
nervously in the background. 
He was aware of the awk- 
ward interest of the two 
volunteers who held the ends 
of the cord that passed 
through the little heap of 
shattered metal. He 
pounded on, gaining an in- 
terval in which to prepare 
what he had to do. 

The owner of the watch 
was on hisright as he worked, 
and Diera glanced at him, 
sparing him the tag-end of Fd 
a thought. He was plainly 
ill at ease, was the owner, 
bending over the anvil, and 
following the disintegration 
of his time-piece short- 
sightedly. He was an eminently re- 
spectable person, grey-haired, middle- 
aged, with the rather stupid glare behind 
his pince-nez that belongs to a _par- 
ticularly stubborn and unreasonable 
type of bourgeois—a gentleman capable 
of making an unpleasant scene, but the 
least of Diera’s troubles in the impend- 
ing catastrophe. 

_The magician had taken up as much 
time as he dared, and he felt himself 
steeled now to his purpose, calmed to 
the inevitable, ready to make his one 
desperate, hopeless fling. The bits of 
the watch were reduced to dust. He 


He began 


dropped the sledge and spread the hand- 
kerchief over the debris meticulously. 
Then he stood aside with a little bow, 
lacing the monster with his smile un- 
slackened. 
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methodically to reduce the fragments of the 
watch to granules. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
in a voice that reached every corner of 
the silent house. ‘“‘ You have seen me 
attempt a very difficult bit of illusion. 
I have exhibited this trick before hun- 
dreds of thousands of spectators, and it 
had never failed, nor had any one ever 
been able to suggest the correct explan- 
ation of it. 

‘““ As I say, I have presented it with 
perfect success again and again. You 
will recognise that there is always a cer- 
tain proportion of risk and doubt in any 
delicate manoeuvre. To have done a 
thing perfectly a number of times is 
no absolute guarantee that you can con- 
tinue doing it perfectly. The most 
skilful must fail once in the long 
run.” 

He passed his hand over his damp 
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forehead. It was proving fully as dif- 
ficult as he had expected. The monster 
sat motionless, listening, unresponsive. 
He braced himself for the avowal: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I—I must 
throw myself upon your tolerance, your 
good nature. I must confess to you”— 
it was a brave smile, albeit somewhat 
awry—‘‘ that I hammered that watch a 
little too carefully. You saw me grind 
it up. Well—I’m afraid even I can’t 
put it together again. It’s a case of 
Humpty Dumpty, also the case of a 
watch, and the case is certainly in bad 
shape now. Will you forgive me—and 
let me go on to something else ? ”’ 

An instant of stunned silence, an in- 
stant while Diera peered into the dark 
of the house as the drowning man looks 
up for the last time at the sky. 

A single handclap somewhere in the 
orchestra, a single expelled breath, and 
a great wave of sound rolled up over the 
footlights. Diera reeled. They were 
applauding, cheering, clapping; the 
monster was signifying not only toler- 
ance, not only forgiveness, but approba- 
tion! 

Diera felt a lump rise in his throat. 
Gratitude, warm human feeling, the re- 
action of his fear, the released emotion 
of the brief but heavy strain, surged 
within him. His eyes were moist. He 
bowed again and again, and still they 
applauded. 

And then, turning, his glance fell upon 
the two volunteers. They had raised 
their arms, tightened the cord, and on 
the slack, revealed by the handkerchief 
which had just fallen to the floor, swung 
the watch ! 

There was no mistaking that watch. 
Diera, clinging to his nickelled aquarium 
stand in a daze, knew there was no mis- 
take. It was the watch he had smashed 
or its exact duplicate. 

He gasped—swept the stage with 
wild gaze. 

His assistant was petrified in the 
background, unaffectedly amazed at 
the turn of the trick. The members of 
the committee stood about, blinking 
stolidly, or simpering idiotically at the 
storm of applause. 

He saw no rescuer, no agency by 
which this astounding thing had been 
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Must he, then, believe 
that some extraneous force, some super- 
natural power had wrought this ? 
Suddenly, without his having lifted a 
finger, the air was full of canaries, that 
wheeled and flashed about the centre of 


brought about. 


the stage. They gave way to pigeons, 
and then to a descending shower of 
flower petals, a blizzard of bright colours 
and driven wings. Birds of rare plum- 
age and various size joined the brilliant 
rout, a circling, dazzling display. The 
applause of the house grew frenetic 
as the spotlight man in the balcony, 
making the most of this unrehearsed 
feature, threw his changing rays upon 
the flying cloud. 

It was all over in half a minute, in 
a most satisfying climax. The birds 
came to rest at last upon the head and 
shoulders, and breast of—the owner of 
the watch, a startling aureole for that 
grey head and wondering face. 

The audience shrieked with delight ; 
the victim was so helpless, so bewil- 
dered, so stiffened with surprise and 
alarm, as he glared from behind his 
glasses and held his recovered watch 
awkwardly before him, scarce daring 
to move a muscle. 

The monster out in front gained its 
thrill and its laugh. 

But Diera regained simple sanity in 
that magnificent wind-up. He knew 
instantly how it had all happened, 
whom he had to thank. He knew the 
individual, if not the name. And then 
he knew the name, too. He stepped up 
to the owner of the watch, making a few 
passes with his wand to seal his triumph, 
and bored into that face, keen-eyed. 
The grey hair was false, the comfortable 
fullness of the cheeks acquired, the bour- 
geois stupidity and reserve assumed. 
It was a wonderful make-up, but he saw 
behind it none other than Kenyon—the 
old master ! 

He began to collect the birds upon his 
wand. They were well trained to the 
uses of the stage magician, stepping 
readily to the perch, and crowding 
on the table to which he shifted 
them. 

“You did it ?’”’ murmured Diera. 

Kenyon nodded. There came a final 
flash of comprehension to Diera. 
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“ You made me smash that watch— 
in the first place ? ” 

Again the old man nodded. 

“Why?” 

“ To see you fail,’”’ growled Kenyon, 
under his breath. 

“ And then?” 

“ Well—you didn’t crawl. And I’m 
not altogether a fiend. You're a brave 
youngster—and you've got a big future.” 

The circuit manager caught Diera in 
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the wings as he stepped back from his 
seventh curtain fall. 

“That speech,” said the manager 
curtly, “pretty neat. You had ’em 
gurglin’ for wind. Somethin’ new, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Diera. “I just intro- 
duced it as a little novelty—to see 
whether I could get away with it.” 

‘Fine. You even worried me,” ob- 
served the manager. 


E. R. 


R 


COMMUNION 


BY 


AST night I had one of my at- 
tacks of loneliness. The pain 
was with me still when I woke 
to the sound of rain. 

After breakfast I went out. It was 
just half-past eight as I reached Palace 
Gate. The sky was dull, Kensington 
Gardens empty. I turned up the long 
walk that runs eastward between 
flower-beds and shrubs, backed by 
forest-trees. 

Down the walk a homely middle-aged 
man in a Norfolk jacket and soft hat 
was walking swiftly, two little boys 
and a girl playing about his feet. The 
girl was a slight elfin creature in a blue 
skirt and a blue jersey. Her head was 
bare, and her hair tied up in two pig- 
tails, one of which she held defiantly 
in either hand as she came skipping 
down the walk towards me, taunting 
her little brothers. 

The only other soul in the long walk 
was a stout woman of the people in 
dowdy black, walking just ahead of me. 

As the children passed us, she turned 
and looked back at them, the kindness 
on her face. 

“ Nice children,” I said as I caught 
her up. 

She turned her good colourless eyes 
to mine, “‘ Yes,” she said, “‘ enjoying 
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a romp with their dad. Oh, I do like 
to see children enjoy theirselves—the 
children of the poor as well.” The 
words checked the free flow of my 
spirit towards her. She was clearly 
poor herself, so poor that for a moment 
I thought that she might almost beg 
of me. My wall of egoism rose in self- 
defence. 

Her next words dispelled my fear. 

“The other day up at the kiosk— 
I work up there—a poor child came up 
with its penny among the children of 
the ’ristocracy, and ’eld out its little 


‘and. Of course its penny was as good 
as theirs. But the Guv’nor, he said, 
‘Get out! Go along with you!’” 


Her voice became deep and harsh and 
grinding as she mimicked the tyrant. 
“Oh, I was sorry for the child, because 
its penny was as good as theirs. But 
the ladies and gentlemen wouldn’t like 
it. Well, well. We shall all be equal 
one day.” 

There was no class-feeling in her 
words. 

It was the woman, and not the wife 
of the working-man, who spoke. 

Together we walked along. It began 
to rain, and I put up my umbrella and 
held it over both our heads. A grey 
bemedalled park-keeper passed us. He 
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cocked a wary eye at me, in which 
laughter and mockery lurked, and 
touched his cap. 

“They won’t want us at the kiosk 
to-day, I don’t expect,’’ said the woman 
at my side comfortably. ‘‘ Nothing’s 
doing when it rains, ye see. Last night 
it was the same. Only it was very 
unfortunate,” she continued in that 
quietly confidential way of hers. “‘ Mon- 
day’s pay-day, ye see ; and my husband, 
who’s out of work, said he’d come to 
meet me. Only I’d gone before he 
came—because of the rain. Thought 
I’d get home before he started, and 
give him his tea nice and cosy. But 
he’d left—to meet me. So I slip out 
to my daughter, who lives a few streets 
off. And he waited up here from four 
to half-past six. And when he come 
home, I wasn’t there ! ”’ 

“Was he cross ?’’ I asked. 

“Well, he wasn’t too friendly,” she 


answered. ‘“‘ Didn’t say much. Never 
does. And he wasn’t all right this 
morning. I hate to leave him un- 


friendly at home when I go. Tain’t 
as it should be.”’ 

We walked on under the umbrella. 

“Tt’s kind of you to hold your um- 
brella over my head, sir,”’ she said. 
“Only I hope it goes on raining. Then 
I can get home early and make up our 
quarrel.” 

We had come to the end of the walk. 
The kiosk stood on the left upon the 
grass under the trees. 

““ That’s where I work, sir.” 

We turned off towards it, rubbing 
shoulders under the dripping umbrella. 

“What’s your job at the kiosk?” 
I asked. 

“T’m cook, sir. There’s just me and 
a chef. But I do most of the cooking. 
He attends the carving and that. Just 
luncheons and teas, you know. People 
telegraph us. Make parties up. Ome- 
lettes, you know, and poached eggs, 
and salmon mayonnaise. All of the 
best. 


Bread and milk and eggs. Of 
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course it’s for the ’ristocracy. They 
get it nicer than they would in their own 
homes, and I dare say a bit cheaper,” 

My confidante, who was carrying a 
postcard in her hand, now raised it to 
her eyes. ‘‘I got this just as I came 
out,”’ she said. “Only I can’t read 


it because I’ve left me glasses. It’s 
from my daughter, I expect. She’s 


a parlour-maid ; but the piano tumbled 
on her foot. And her mistress sent her 
away to a convalescent home. Could 
you read it, sir?” 

I took the card; and my heart was 
tender. 

If the poor have something in the 
way of knowledge to learn from us, 
how much more surely have we to 
learn of love and truth from them ? 

I read the spidery writing. 


DEAR MOTHER, 
My foot is painful still, I expect 
because I walk so much, only I do enjoy 
it so here: I hope your—your—— 


There was a word I could not read. 

“My shoulder,” she suggested. “I 
’ad an accident.” 

She had given me the clue. 


I hope your accident is better and that 
you and dad are well. 
Your loving daughter, 
NELLIE. 


The letter ended with a shoal of 
little crosses. 


“Yes,’’ said my companion com- 
fortably. “I got ten children—all 
alive.” 


We had come to the kiosk. 

“Thank you for holding the um- 
brella over my head, sir,” she said, 
and turned in. 

I walked on. It began to pour; 
but I was no longer lonely. 

The Comforter had come to me in 
the guise of a fat woman, the mother 
of ten, and wife of a working-man who 
was cross with her. 


A. O. 
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Just as though you stepped 
into a West- End Theatre 





A seat cosier than the cosiest that ever tipped up—your own 
favourite armchair by your own fireside. Up with the curtain—what shall 
we have this evening > The Sunshine Girl, Gipsy Love, The Girl in the 
Taxi, Princess Caprice ?_ Make your choice of the best numbers : you can 
have them all, delightfully sung, or played by a first-class orchestra, on the 


“His Master’ s Voice” 
ONE 





You get the real theatre spirit—the selections are so vividly recorded—the accom- 
paniments are so charming that one has only to close one’s eyes to materialize the play. 

Or you can have a variety performance headed by Lauder and Robey, or a 
ballad concert with Clara Butt, Kirkby Lunn, Paderewski, Kreisler and Backhaus, 
or a full operatic evening, with Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, McCormack, Titta 
Ruffo, Sammarco or scores of other celebrities singing in any aria you could possibly 
wish. It is only a question of selecting suitable records from 
the comprehensive * His Master's Voice” Catalogue. 


You cannot afford to be with- 
out a “His Master’s Voice” 
Gramophone a day longer. 
Call to-day at one of our Accredited Dealers and ask him 


to show you the Cabinet Grands, the instruments with the 
“living tone.” Cabinet Grands from £20 to £50. 
Records from 3/6 to 3O0/-. 
Illustrated Booklets and Dealer's Address sent om 
receipt of post-card, 


The GRAMOPHONE CO., Ltd., ¥ 
21 City Road, London, E.C. 
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N this issue I have tried to advance a step in the develop- 
ment of our policy, and wy with each succeeding issue I 
shall endeavour to forge a new link towards the estab- 
lishment of a new type of popular magazine. I am 
confident that the day of the old-fashioned magazine has well-nigh passed, 
and that the public will welcome a sincere attempt to produce a magazine 
appealing to the intelligence. 

It is possible that to a certain type of mind—the type that is stunned 
by anything in the nature of change or innovation—our efforts may appear 
sadly misdirected, and failure to classify us under any of the little tags 
which they carry forthe identification of the few obvious things they 
understand may lead to misunderstanding. But even this will be some 
acknowledgment that we have succeeded in doing what we set out to do, 
i.e. to produce a distinctive magazine that is in a class of its own. I do not ' 
claim any sovereign virtue for THE Patt MALt MaGazinE, nor do I wish | 
to assume the prophetic or oracular pose, but I do claim to rate public 
taste and public appreciation at a higher level than to delude ourselves that 
the public will go on being satisfied with the magazine of yesterday. 

We believe in our policy and in our ability to carry it through 
successfully. 
















THE PERFECT MAGAZINE 


‘THE perfect magazine was not built in a day, but I think that our March 
issue will find us fully fledged. Some of the finest fiction-writers in England 
are writing stories for that number, and the articles will be as varied and inter- 
esting as usual. I cannot go into details now, but if you like the present issue, 
you will not be disappointed in the next. ; 
“Better than the last,” is the goal we aim at; and while it means setting 
ourselves a big job, the sense of achievement amply compensates. I am conscious 
that this may sound, and indeed is, highly egotistical. Well, every man who 
believes in himself and his cause is a confirmed egotist, and I have written 
enough to relieve any doubts you may possibly have as to the strength of our 
convictions. Having said so much about the magazine and its policy, I am 
content now to let the verdict remain, as indeed it must, with our readers. I am 
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The Cheese that is 
served at the 
Doctor’s own Table 


A most tempting and 
appetising Cheese, St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese 
leaves nothing to be 
desired. In addition to 
being easy’ to digest 
itself, it assists the diges- 
tion of other foods. 
The whole of its bene- 
ficial influence is ab- 
sorbed by the system. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 


contains lactic Acid 
cultures which eliminate 
the poisons that other 
foods create, and thus 
keeps the system in 
splendid condition. 


[ve 





CHEESE 


LACTIC: 


63d. each, from Grocers and 


Dairymen everywhere. 


ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 








Superiority 
of 
Cooking 


is obtained with Ivelcon. 
It is invaluable in the 
kitchen. 
form and simple pre- 


Its compact 


paration add to _ its 
popularity. It makes 
delicious gravy soup, 
and its excellent flavour 
of prime beef and 
fresh garden vegetables 
is unsurpassed by any 


other beef preparation. 


There is sufficient in 
one cube to make nearly 
half a pint of delicious, 


invigorating soup. 


IVELCON 


ST. IVEL CONSOMME 


6 cubes 6d., 12 cubes 1 /-, 
50 cubes 3/6, All Gracers. 


ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 
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perfectly willing to receive all the brickbats and bouquets that are thrown. [| 


hope soon to make a feature of the letters received from my readers. 


Meanwhile, 


I am glad to publish the following rejoinder by Mr. Hemmerde to Captain 
Pretyman’s “Criticism of the New Land Policy”’ appearing in our January issue, 


EAR SIR, 

I am greatly obliged to you 
for allowing me to see what 
you courteously term Captain 
Pretyman’s reply to my article. 

Hitherto we have only known the gallant 
captain in serious and almost tearful 
moods, but here we find him playful and 
light of foot as a young elephant. 

He gives a list of the wild promises made 
by the ‘“ land-taxing fraternity.” May I 
reassure him? The list, so I am in- 
formed, was issued by a young Birming- 
ham Liberal as a skit upon the wild pro- 
mises of Socialists and Tariff Reformers. 
So far as I know, no one has taken it 
seriously except Captain Pretyman. 

I have never proposed to ‘ tax land- 
owners out of existence,’’ nor have I ever 
proposed the application of the whole 
Single Tax theory to the complex condi- 
tions of this country. Iam bound to point 
out that these proposals are working 
excellently in several of our Colonies, and 
think it is now up to Captain Pretyman 
and his fellow-mourners to explain to 
the British public why what succeeds in 
Canada and Australasia is ‘“‘ midsummer 
madness ”’ at home. 

He pretends to find an inconsistency 
between my two statements, that the 
ultimate incidence of the rates is upon the 
landowner, and that not a penny of the 
rates falls upon him. There is, as he well 
knows, no inconsistency at all. The only 
sense in which the landowner can be said 
to shoulder the burden of the rates is that, 
if there were no rates, he would obtain 
more rent. From this it is clear that any 
relief of rates out of the pockets of the 
general ratepayers will add to the land- 
lords’ rent-extracting powers. (Captain 
Pretyman, as a large landowner, unselfish- 
ly favours this policy.) But the fact that 
in one peculiar sense the ultimate burden 
of rates is upon the landowner does not 
make our complaint that the landowner 
does not even so bear his fair share of the 
rates any less weighty. The present 
system enables the landowner to transfer 
to the tenants a burden which under our 
proposed system he would have to bear 
himself to a great extent. 

As regards the difficulty of defining 
“unimproved value,’ the difficulty has 
been easily surmounted in Canada and 


Australasia. Captain Pretyman tries 
hard to confuse the minds of your readers 
by ignoring the difference between ex- 
hausted and unexhausted improvements, 
In the concrete case of Great Glemham 
Mansion he entirely ignores this distinction. 

I will not argue with Captain Pretyman 
as to whether my suggested figure of 
£6,000,000,000 is likely to prove correct. 
The valuation will decide between us. 

He says that the Duke of Westminster 
and the Hearts of Oak Society own their 
ground-rents under exactly the same con- 
ditions. That is untrue. The Society 
has given full value for its ground-rents. 
The Duke has not. That in itself is a 
sufficient reason for putting a heavier tax 
upon the Duke than upon the Society, 
and when I say that the Duke will suffer 
more than the Society I am saying what 
Captain Pretyman makes no attempt to 
dispute. The extra tax upon the Society 
is paid back again and again by the relief 
given to its members. There is no such 
relief in the case of the Duke. 

I only took the case of the Duke be- 
cause The Daily Mail started it. To avoid 
all offence I will take Captain Pretyman’s 
own case. He tells us that, at least on 
this occasion, he supports the doctrine of 
taxation according to ability to pay. He 
is a landowner. As such he has nothing 
to do with the production of wealth. At 
Felixstowe and elsewhere he gets richer 
upon the needs and labours of the growing 
population. In his mind he pictures 
himself as a sort of merchant prince, like 
Sir John Brunner, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. 
Joseph Fels, Mr. Cadbury, Sir William 
Lever and a host of others. The picture 
would be pathetic if it were not a little 
impertinent. 

The long and short of it is this. Captain 
Pretyman and I are both convinced that 
the present system of rating is bad. He 
wants a new one which, he does not 
deny, would give a large bonus to land- 
lords. I do not. We do not see why we 
should labour to make landowners richer. 
Captain Pretyman does. He sees in such 
a course something self-sacrificing, noble 
and beautiful, but to his dismay finds the 
whole British Empire coming round to 
our view. Hine ille lachrime ! 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp G. HEMMERDE, 








